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INTRODUCTION. 


oP Colossians there are commentaries by Professor Agar 

Beet, Professor Findlay (“ Pulpit Commentary”), and 
Dr. Maclaren (“Expositor’s Bible”). Bleek’s “ Vorlesungen ” 
may be consulted with advantage. Guthrie’s “Christ and 
the Inheritance of the Saints” contains expository lectures on 
this Epistle. 

First and Second Thessalonians have been treated by Mr. 
Denney (“Expositors Bible”), Dr. Hutchison (“ Expository 
Lectures”), R. V. Dunlop, and J. B. Sumner. There is a 
commentary by Bishop Ellicott. 

Dr. Plummer writes on the Pastoral Epistles in the “Ex- 
positor’s Bible,” and there is a commentary by Mr. Alfred 
Rowland. 

Dr. Maclaren writes on Philemon in the “ Expositor’s 
Bible.” 

On Hebrews there are many books. Those of Dr. A. B. 
Davidson (“ Handbooks for Bible-classes”), Principal Edwards 
(“ Expositor’s Bible ”), Delitzsch (Clark’s “ Foreign Theological 
Library”), Dr. Dale (“The Jewish Temple and the Christian 
Church ”), Guthrie (‘‘ Heroes of Faith”), and the commentaries 
of Keil and Tholuck will be found helpful. 

On St. James there are Dr. Plummer’s work in the “ Ex- 
positor’s Bible” and the commentary of Mr. Mayor. 
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COLOSSIANS, 


REFERENCES: i. 1, 2.—Homiletic Magazine, vol. xv., p. 266. i. ¢. 
--Preacher’s Monthly, vol. x., pp. 247, 257. i. 3-5.—2xpositor, rst 
series, vol. x., p. 74. 1. 3-8.—Homz/ist, 3rd series, vol. viii., p. 87. 


Chap. {., vers. 4, .—“The love which ye have to all the saints, for the 
hope which is laid up for you in heaven.” 


Curist the uniting Hope of His people. 

I, The Epistle to the Colossians is remarkably full of this 
delightful fact, the world-wide family love of the Gospel. In this 
epistle Paul rejoices that the Gospel had begun to come to all the 
world, that its blessed truth was preached “to all the creation 
under heaven,” and that “the riches of the glory” and this 
secret, this mystery was made known among the heathen. He 
lets them know that it is the most precious possible news to 
him that they have faith towards the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
love to all the saints, because of the hope laid up for them in 
heaven. It is the truth that wears well and bears perpetual 
using, and gets brighter with use, this truth that the Gospel, 
with its one Lord and its one hope, tends directly to bind 
believing hearts in one. Many influences blind our sight to 
the reality and glory of the fact. 

II. Now what was the hope, this hope laid up for them in 
heaven ? It was the hope of their being presented hereafter 
holy, unblamable, unreprovable, before the Lord. It was in 
their hearts no mere perchance, no venture in the unknown, no 
wavering “it may be so.” True, the full-blown flower was yet 
to come, but the plant was already rooted and growing. Christ 
their Hope was already their Life. He was theirs now, as well 
as to be theirs then ; so they had the hold of a deep and lawful 
assurance on their coming glory. 

‘III. Then again, it was a social hope; not solitary, but 
social. It was for them not only one by one, but for the 
happy band all together, They looked forward fogether. Their 
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longing eyes met upon that radiant point. They were drawn 
together by that glowing prospect, their final and eternal bliss, 
ushered in by the return of Jesus from the heavens, and bound 
up with Him for evermore. 


H. C. G. Moute, Christ is All, p. 69. 

REFERENCES: i. §.—Preacher’s Monthly, vol. iv., p. 305; Spurgeon, 
Morning by Morning, p. 276; Lbid. Sermons, vol. xxiv., No. 1438 
i. 5, 6.—J. Edmunds, Sixty Sermons, p. 438; J. Irons, Thursday 
Penny Pulpit, vol. vii., p. 145. i. §-7.—Homzletic Magazine, vol. xv., 
p. 341. 

Chap. i., ver. 9.— We do not cease to pray for you, and to desire that ye 
might be filled with the knowledge of His will in all wisdom and 
spiritual understanding.” 

Morat thoughtfulness. 

I, The state of spiritual folly is, I suppose, one of the most 
universal evils in the world. For the number of those who are 
naturally foolish is exceedingly great: of those, 1 mean, who 
understand no worldly thing well; of those who are careless 
about everything, carried about by every breath of opinion, 
without knowledge and without principle. But the term 
spiritual folly includes, unhappily, a great many more than 
these: it takes in not those only who are in the common sense 
of the term foolish, but a great many who are in the common 
sense of the term clever, and many even who are in the common 
sense of the term prudent, sensible, thoughtful and wise. It is 
but too evident that some of the ablest men who have ever 
lived on earth, have been in no less a degree spiritually fools. 
And thus it is not without truth that Christian writers have 
dwelt upon the insufficiency of worldly wisdom, and have 
warned their readers to beware, lest, while professing them- 
selves to be wise, they should be accounted as fools in the 
sight of God. 

II. Note the opposite to this notion, that those who are, as it 
were, fools in worldly matter, are wise before God. Although 
this is true in a certain sense, and under certain peculiar 
cigcumstances, yet taken generally, it is the very reverse of 
truth ; and the careless and incautious language which has been 
used on this subject, has been often extremely mischievous. On 
the contrary, he who is foolish in worldly matters is likely also to 
be, and most commonly is, no less foolish in the things of God; 
and the opposite belief has arisen mainly from that strange 
confusion between innocence and ignorance with which many 
ignorant persons seem to solace themselves. He who is a fool 
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as regards earthly things, is much more a fool with regard to 
heavenly things: he who cannot raise himself to the lower 
height, how is he to attain to the higher ? he who is without 
reason and conscience, how shall he be endowed with the 
Spirit of God ? 

T. ARNOLD, Sermons, vol. iv., p. 23. 


_ REFERENCES: i. 9, 10.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxix., No. 1 42. 
t. 10.—Homiletic Magazine, vol. ix. p. 65; Church of England 
Pulpit, vol. ii., p.6; J. Vaughan, Sermons, 12th series, p. 93; H. W. 
Beecher, Chrastian World Pulfit, vol. v., p. 35. i. 11.—Clergyman’s 
Magazine, vol. v., pp. 31, 273. 


Chap. i., ver. 12.—“ Giving thanks unto the Father, which hath made us 
meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light.” 

Ir is the special glory of the Gospel, the foundation or the 
perfection of all the rest, that it first truly and distinctly, in 
language beyond the uncertainties of conjecture, the refine- 
ments of allegory, or even the bright colouring of hope, en- 
larged the prospects of men into the depths of eternity. It 
first clearly and authoritatively taught us that the present 
existence is the least and meanest portion of our inheritance, 
and death to the undying spirit only the birthday of immortal 
life. From the hour that this awful and glorious secret was 
revealed to the sons of men, the whole science of life was for 
ever changed; a new element entered into calculation that 
transformed all the rest. Created eternal, the soul is intended, 
from the instant of its birth, to breathe the air of eternity. It is 
at home only in its own high sphere of being; .connected by a 
visible frame with the present world, it is itself invisible, and 
lives by the invisible. Through its own proper organs, and 
through Faith and Hope and Love Divine, it already commences 
with the eternal scene, where, hereafter, disburdened of its 
earthly fetters, it is to dwell and to rejoice everlastingly. 

I, This, then, is the great truth implied in the text, that the 
life for eternity is already begun; that we are at, and from 
the very hour of our regeneration introduced into the spiritual 
world, a world which, though mysterious and invisible, is as 
real as the world of sense around us; that the Christian’s life of 
heavenliness is the first stage of heaven itself. No thought 
surely can be more awakening than this; none of more urgent 
and immediate practical importance. Men may forget their past 
sins, but they cannot be ignorant of their present disposition. 
We are saved that we may for eternity serve God; salvation 
itself would be misery unaccompanied by a love for that service, 
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All aspirations for salvation are vain in which that love forms 
no element ; all desire for pardon is self-contradictory if it does 
not include an earnest present desire for that enjoyment and 
service of God which are to form the sequel and the value of 
the pardon. 

II. Heaven is our pattern, but of heaven itself we surely can 
know little. How then shall we regulate our lives by an . 
unknown model? An obvious distinction solves this difficulty. 
The details of celestial life we cannot know. The abodes in 
which we are to dwell, the companions with whom we shall 
rejoice, the bodies—bright similitudes of Christ—which we shall 
wear—all these and the like, are matters beyond our limited 
conjecture. But then, it is not in these things that we are 
bound to practise the celestial life on earth. The principles of 
that life, the great general laws of heart and spirit that govern it 
—these are to be the principles and laws of this, and these are 
clear and indisputable. The great preparatory graces are faith, 
the realising power, hope, the consoling and fortifying power, 


and love, the uniting power, the consummation and perfection 
of all. 


W. ARCHER BUTLER, Sersons Doctrinal and Practical, p. 101. 

REFERENCES: i. 12.—Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. vii., p. 221; 
H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Zhe Life of Duty, vol. ii., p. 206; Homzlist, 
and series, vol. i., p. 147; E. W. Benson, Boy Lzfe, p. 361. i. 12-13.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vi., p. 319. i. 12-20.—Homdtletic Quarterly, 
vol. iv., p. 484; H. Crosby, American Pulpit of the Day, p. 10; 
Plain Sermons, vol. ix., p. 58. i. 13.—T. Guthrie, Christ and the 
Inheritance of the Saints, pp. 60, 80, 98, etc. i. 13-16.—J. O. Dykes, 
Sermons, p. 97. i. 14.—Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. x., p. 80; G. 
Calthrop, Words Spoken to my Friends, p. 104. i. 15.—B. Jowett, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. vii., p. 323; o7d., Church of England 
Pulpit, vol. ix., p, 307; Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxix., p. 355. 
i. 15-17.—Lomilest, 3rd_ series, vol. vi., p. 232. i. 16.—Zdzd., vol. vi., 
p. 45. i. 16, 23.—Homiletic Quarterly, vol. iv., p. 448. 


Chap. i., ver. 18.— That in all things He might have the pre-eminence.” 


I. Livine as we do, far down the stream of time, when long 
ago the name of Christ has associated itself to all that is the 
most classical in literature, the most refined in art, the most 
exquisite in poetry, the most generous in chivalry, and the 
most advanced in civilisation; when the cross, no more the 
word of shame or the brand of ignominy, has become the banner 
of progress, and the crest of honour, it is very difficult for us 
to throw ourselves enough into the spirit of the age of St. Paul, 
to estimate the grandeur of thought, and the strangeness with 
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which the words must have burst upon the world, that Christ 
the Nazarene, Christ the Crucified, should in all things have the 
pre-eminence. And yet the whole expansion of the world’s 
history is but the fulfilment of that vision of St. Paul, that his 
spiritual eye saw, when he contemplated Christ and the Resur- 
rection, and said, “that in all things He should have the 
pre-eminence.” 

II. I feel sure that no one who has been an accurate observer 
of life, has failed to notice the elevating and purifying influence 
of a true religion wherever it is received. Has it never occurred” 
to you in life to know some mind of a rude and coarse texture 
brought under the power of the simple faith of the Lord Jesus 
Christ? You have, perhaps, watched the wonderful trans- 
formation. That intellect, once the dullest, has gone up, if 
not unto the very first class, yet certainly far beyond itself and 
above the ordinary rank. And that heart has taken a delicacy 
such as the best secular education rarely succeeds in giving. 
Christ is in him, and Christ, rising, raises the man to show 
that wherever Christ is, even in the poorest, darkest, lowest, 
most miserable sinner’s heart, He will have the pre-eminence. 

III. Many persons are looking a great deal into their own 
hearts, as if they would ever find peace by looking down there. 
The way to arrive at peace is to examine Christ, to magnify 
Christ, to take grand views of Christ, to find your evidences in 
Christ. An uplifted Christ is the sinner’s rest. 


J. VAUGHAN, /2/ty Sermons, 8th series, p. 261. 


REFERENCES: i. 18.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiv., No. 839; 1 
Guthrie, Christ and the Inheritance of the Saints, p. 269, etc. 


Chap. 1, ver. 19.— For it pleased the Father that in Him should all 
fulness dwell.” 


Tue Communicable Fulness of Christ. 

I. Think first of the fulness of Christ referred to in the text. 
There is in Christ (1) all fulness of life, (2) all fulness of 
pardoning mercy, (3) all fulness of peace and comfort, (4) all 
fulness of spiritual strength, (5) all fulness of sanctifying 

ace. 
et: How is all this fulness of Christ appropriated, so as to 
become ours? The answer is, by faith. Faith, on the - 
strength of the Divine promises, carries the believer to Christ 
for every thing, and obtains every thing from Him. The 
believer, through faith, gives himself up to Christ, and, through 
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faith, Christ is made of God unto him wisdom and righteousness 
and sanctification and redemption. 


A. D. Davipson, Lectures and Sermons, p. 243. 


REFERENCES: i. 19.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvii., No. 978; 
vol. xx., No. 1169. i. 19, 20.—Bishop Westcott, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xxx., p. 161. i. 20.—Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. ii., 
Pp. 93; vol. iv., p 85. i, 23.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvili., No. 1688. 
1. 24.—LZxpositor, 1st series, vol. vii., pp. 224, 474. 


Chap. i., ver. 27.—“ The glory of this mystery among the Gentiles ; which 
is Christ in you.” 
Curist, the Age, and the Church. 

I. The character of our age. It is a distinctive age. What- 
‘ever may be said of it in the future, this at least will not be 
affirmed that it was an age of meagre and unmarked peculiarity. 
It may indeed not be helpful to individual distinctiveness. I 
am not sure whether the personal set or type is not being over- 
whelmed in our time, and the individual with his mark and. 
self-assertion lost in the very freedom and liberty which men 
have come to enjoy. But the age itself is marked enough. It 
is unlike all others. (1) It is an age of great power over 
material conditions. In former generations men were either 
indifferent to nature, friendly with nature, or terrified by nature. 
(2) In no way has the result of this triumph over nature shown 
itself more clearly than in what we regard as the second striking 
feature which the age presents, viz., the highly developed inter- 
communication between all parts of the world. (3) It is a 
natural step from this condition of our time to the next which 
we note, that of its widely-spread individualism. (4) From all 
this it follows necessarily that the spirit of our time will be 
materialistic, alike in its intellectual inquiries, and in its conduct 
and action. 

II. The age being such it requires an inspiration of a moral 
kind which may direct its energies and control its evil tendency. 
That inspiration, that government, that law, is Jesus Christ, 
who has been appointed by God as the Saviour, and through 
His Spirit the Sanctifier of men. His is the light in which the 
ages must walk ; His the teaching, by which they are schooled ; 
His the presence—living, real, immediate—by which they are 
animated, round which they gather, and of which, at last, the 
age will finally become the proper and becoming body. (1) 
Christ must be apprehended by the age in His historical reality. 
(2) Christ must also be felt by the age as a personal presence. 
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(3) The age needs to apprehend Christ in the supremely spiritual 
quality of His person and work. 


L. D. BEVAN, Christ and the Age, p. 3. 


I. Nore some of the general results that flow from this relation- 
ship of Christ to His people. (1) To be in Christ is to have 
Christ interposed between you and the condemnation of the 
law. (2) The believer, as in Christ, has really fulfilled the 
righteousness of the law, and answered all its demands, either 
for obedience or for punishment. (3) The believer, as in Christ, 
stands accepted by the Father. (4) Christ, in the believer, is 
the Author of a new life in him. (5) Christ, in the believer, 
destroys the power of sin in him. (6) Christ, in the believer, 
leads us to look for the transplantation of the graces which 
adorned Him into the believer. 

II. Note how, in virtue of this relationship between Him and 
them, Christ is to His people the hope of glory. (1) He is 
so, because from their felt relationship to Him, the burden of 
sin is removed from their conscience, and they are able, with 
some confidence, to look up to God as reconciled to them and 
as their Friend and Father. (2) He is so, as living and 
reigning with His people, and assimilating them to Himself. 

A. D. DAvipson, Lectures and Sermons, p. 292. 

REFERENCES ; i. 27.—Parker, Pulpit Analyst, p. 61 ; H. W. Beecher, 
Christian World Puipit, vol. vii., p. 228; Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xxix., No. 1720; Homzizst, 2nd series, vol. ii., p. 530; 4th series, 
vol. i., p. 165; Axposztor, ist series, vol. ix., p. 284. i. 27, 28.— 
Hlomiletic Quarterly, vol, i., p. 541. 


Chap. i., ver. 28—“ Whom we preach, warning every man, and teaching 
every man in all wisdom; that we may present every man perfect 
in Christ Jesus.” 

On looking at this verse, three points seem to emerge dis- 

tinctly from it: the theme, the manner, the object of our 

preaching. 

I. We have, says St. Paul, to preach Christ. Now to preach 
Christ is not to mention Him, more or less frequently, in your 
sermons and discourses. It is obvious that there might be a 
perpetually recurring repetition of His sacred name, and yet 
that the entire tone of thought should be as antagonistic as 
possible to the teaching of the Saviour. It is obvious, again, 
that we might omit the name, keeping it, as it were, altogether 
in the background, and yet that the sentiments expressed 
should breathe so much of the Christ-like spirit, as to bring the 
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image of the unseen Saviour at once to the mental view, and to 
attract towards Him very strongly the desires and affections of 
the heart. The preaching of Christ, then, does not depend 
upon the frequent or infrequent mention of His name, but upon 
making Him the starting-point and foundation of spiritual life ; 
or as Scripture expresses it, ‘ the only hope of salvation of all 
the ends of the earth.” 

II. In the next place, we have to describe the manner of 
preaching Christ. The Apostle speaks of two methods. First, 
warning, then teaching. (1) Within the borders of the Christian 
Church, at the time when the Apostle wrote, there were doubt- 
less some who professed the faith of Christ, but who had no 
real and vital connection with His sacred person. We can 
easily understand the necessity that had arisen for loud and © 
emphatic warning on the part of the Christian teacher. Men 
are slumbering, as the rich man in the parable slumbered ; 
wrapt up in a false belief of their own security ; speaking peace 
to themselves, when there is no peace. We need all to be 
warned against religious declension. (2) But besides warning, 
the Apostle speaks of teaching, and of teaching in all wisdom. 
A most important part of the office of the preacher is that of 
communicating instruction. He has to bring forth out of the 
treasures of the Divine word things new and old. Nor is 
there to be any concealment, any reservation in his teaching. 
His duty is to declare the whole counsel of God, as far as he 
understands it himself; and thus, not only to warn his flock, 
when he has occasion to do so, but also to teach them in all 
wisdom. 

III. We now come to the last point, the object of our 
preaching: “to present every man perfect in Christ Jesus.” 
This is something more than to save every man. It is a great 
thing to be the instrument, in God’s hands, of bringing a 
fellow-creature to salvation, but when this is done much more 
has to be done—the saved man has to be built up in the faith, 
so as to attain to what the Apostle calls “ perfection in Christ 
Jesus.” Scripture recognises a growth in the believer. Be- 
ginning as a child, he is to advance, through different stages, to 
the maturity of spiritual manhood. It is to this that the Apostle 
alludes, and he represents the object of the ministry to be to 
help men to attain the stature of the strength of the full-grown 
Christian. 

G. CALTHROP, Penny Pulpit, new series, No. 998. 


REFERENCES: i. 28.—-J. Vaughan, Sermons, 8th senes, P. 53; 
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Homilist, 4th series, vol. i., p. 167; Thursday Penny Pulpit, vol. viii., 
p. 25; Plain Sermons, vol. iv., p. 294; Scott, University Sermons, 
p. 301; W. Spensley, Christian World Pulpit, vol. vii, p. 241; 
Spurgeon, Morning by Morning, p. 28; J. Keble, Sermons from 
Advent to Christmas Lue, Pe 352: i. 29.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xvi., No. 914. ii. 1.—Good Words, vol. ili. p. 758. 


Chap. ii., vers. 1, 3—“'For I would that ye knew what great conflict I 
have for you, and for them at Laodicea, and for as many as have 
not seen my face in the flesh,” etc. 

I. Tue first wish of the Apostle appears as if it embodied the 

whole, “that their hearts might be comforted,” that is, that by 

Divine preparation and discipline, they might be prepared, and 

strengthened, and become heirs of sanctification and rest. “ That 

their hearts might be comforted.” Here is the design of the 

Apostle, God’s purpose which His messenger declares, that 

the end of our religion is our happiness. “ That their hearts 

might be comforted,” and that this may be brought about 
through the processes of obedience, and of faith, is the burden 
of the Apostolic prayer. 

II. The verse then proceeds to unfold the elements, the con- 
stituents by which this prosperity of the spirit is to come; and 
the first and highest of these would appear to be ‘‘that their 
hearts might be comforted, being knit together in love.” The 
word here rendered “knit together” applies to the fitting of 
the parts of a house in completeness and harmony. So the 
heart is to be knit together in unity: not united after many 
dislocations by bonds from without; bonds which the body 
may fray away, bonds which the hands of violence may sunder, 
but compelled from within, weaving the web of its defence, like 
the spider that is in kings’ palaces, out of the texture of its own 
frame. Love is the root of ail other graces, and the ground 
upon which the temple is to rise. 

III. “Unto all riches of the full assurance of understanding.” 
The possession of an assured faith, the importance of an 
intellectual perception of the truth, and of a decisive grasp of 
its great principles in the inner man, is urged by the Apostle in 
many exhortations, and enforced upon us as surely by the 
experiences of our own witnessing hearts. The faith that is so 
carefully concealed that only those who enter into the Shekinah 
of the spirit are aware of its existence, is in sad danger of dying 
from the very closeness of the air in which alone it permits 
itself to breathe ; but the faith that gives itself to acknowledg- 
ment, to testimony, to witness-bearing, is traced by the air of 
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the mountain, and breathes and thrives healthily among the free 
fellowships of men. 


W. M. PuNSHON, Christian World Pulpit, vol. ii., p. 168. 

REFERENCES: ii. 2.—Zxfosztor, ist series, vol. ix., p. 384. ii. 6.— 
R. Tuck, Christian World Pulpit, vol. v., p. 85; Homiletic Quar- 
terly, vol. i, p. 536; Spurgeon, Morning by Aforning, p. 313; Loid., 
Sermons, vol. viii., p. 488; W. Cunningham, Sermons, p. 292; T. M. 
Herbert, Sketches of Sermons, p. 92. ii. 6, 7—Pvreacher’s Monthly, 
vol. viii., p. 216. ii. 7.—Church of England Pulpit, vol. viil., p. 245. 
ii. 8.—R. Thomas, Christian World Pulpit, vol. vii., pp. 120, ae 
ii. 8-10.—Good Words, vol. iii., pp. 373, 575. ii. g.—G. Matheson, 
Moments on the Mount, p. 18. ii. g-10.—Spurgeon, Morning by 
Morning, p. 139; H. Goodwin, Church of England Pulpit, vol. xiii., 
p. 241. ii. 10.—Preacher’s Monthly, vol. ix., p. 65; I. Taylor, 
Saturday Evening, p. 344; R. S.Candlish, 7ze Sonshif and Brother 
ee of Believers, pp. 38, 54; J. Vaughan, /z/Zy Sermons, gth series, 
p. 285. 

Ohap ii., ver. 12 (with iii, ver. 1). 
Buriep with Him in Baptism. 

In our baptism we are made partakers both of the death and 
resurrection of Christ. 

I. People in general, thinking as they do more or less slightly 
about baptism, forget very much the way in which Holy Scrip- 
ture speaks about it. They think it a right thing to have their 
children baptised, but they are not very anxious about it. 
They do it, but they are not sure that they see much good in 
it. Now compare with this the way in which the Bible speaks. 
Hear, for instance, what St. Paul says to the Romans, “ Know 
ye not, that all we which were baptised into Jesus Christ were 
baptised into His death,” etc. He tells us that in our baptism 
we died with Christ, that we were made partakers of His death, 
that we were buried with Him, that we became united in the 
likeness of His death. We are brought so wonderfully near to 
Christ by being baptised and made members of His body, that 
what is literally true of Him is, in a figure, true of us also; 
that we actually partake, by the Holy Spirit of God, of Him, 
and so we have a real share in everything that is His—in His 
sufferings, in His death, in His resurrection. Yes, and in 
being already citizens of heaven and sitting with Him in 
heavenly places. 

II. God has seen fit to call on us for lives of service. He 
has allowed us to live on, some of us to grow old, others to 
look forward, so far as man can look forward, to years of life, 
and all sorts of toil and labour in His Church upon the earth. 
We must, therefore, all our lives long, repeat and enlarge, and 
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draw out into Christian habit and the long use of holy living, 
the rising with Christ which in summary we partook of when 
we were baptised ; working hard and faithfully in our several 
caJlings, doing all the good we possibly can to our neighbours, 
helping on the kingdom of God in all ways, showing good 
examples, praying for one another, seeking more and more 
those things which are above, where Christ sitteth at the right 
hand of God, lifting up our minds to high and heavenly things. 
G. MOBERLY, Parochial Sermons, p. 122. 


REFERENCE: ii. 12.—Clergyman's Magazine, vol. iv., p. 87. 


Chap. ii., ver. 13.—“ And you, being dead in your sins and the uncircum- 
cision of your flesh, hath He quickened together with Him, having 
forgiven you all trespasses.” 


Tue New Life. 

We notice here— 

I, The state of the natural man “dead in sins.” The death 
which holds the cold, lifeless limbs of flesh, is not more true 
and not half so awful, as this death that darkens the conscience, 
and perverts the reason, and corrupts the heart, and wraps 
up all the soul in the deep lethargy of sin from the call of the 
Saviour’s love. 

II. The state of the spiritual man quickened together with 
Christ. Experience of the dead soul we all certainly have had ; 
happy they who have experience of the living soul likewise. 
The ceaseless activity of bodily life, which makes it happiness 
to live, and pleasure to move, and which for one part or other 
of the frame finds ceaseless occupation, represents the motions 
of the Spirit, which now stir with an inward life the once 
slumbering soul. The soul has been called out of its grave; 
it has arisen from the dead, and now stands a living thing 
before God,—all ear and eye and heart, all love, obedience, and 
attention. 

III. Note the procuring means of change: “‘ having forgiven 
us all trespasses,” All things were easy to God but this one. 
Was it needed for the purposes of His will to create new 
worlds? He did but speak, and it was done; He commanded, 
and they stood fast. Was it needed to deliver a chosen people 
from the hands of earthly enemies ? He did but blow with His 
wind, and through the deep sea, as along a conqueror’s 
pathway, moved on in safety the armies of the Beloved. But 
to save souls and to remove out of the way those sins, which 
stood between us and Him, and yet to keep His truth and 
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vindicate His justice—to be just, and yet the Justifier of man— 
needed a sacrifice great and wonderful even before God, the 
sacrifice of His own dear Son. The gift of the Holy Ghost 
could not be bestowed, till in the blood of the dying Son of 
God, and for the merits of His infinite propitiation, God had 
“ forgiven us our trespasses.” 

E. GARRETT, Zhe Soul's Life, p. 98. 

REFERENCES: ii. 14.—J. Irons, Zhursday Penny Pulpit, vol. vi., 
Pp. 353. ii. 14, 1§.—Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. X., Pp. 12. ii. 15.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. v., No. 273; xpositor, 1st series, vol. x., 
P. 403. ii, 16.—Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxix., p. 133. ii. 16, 17. 
oe baron Christian Life and Truth, p. 275. ii. 19.—Chréstian 

orld Pulpit, vol. xxix , p. 297. : 

Chap. ii., ver. 20.—“ Dead with Christ.” 

I, Tue one chief thing which the Lord had to accomplish upon 
earth was a death. That death He would have held in per- 
petual remembrance in His Church. The great thing which a 
Christian has to learn is to die daily. How to die is the great 
lesson for those whose “life is hid with Christ in God.” We 
may easily appear to countenance that slavish occupation of 
the mind with the mere circumstance of death and experience 
of dying, which is the source of so much of that sickliness of 
soul which enfeebles the Church in our times. When I say 
“learn how to die,” I am not thinking of the shrinking flesh 
which has to be mastered; that is a simple matter. Nor do 
I refer to the dread meeting with the realities of the eternal 
state to which the angel of death ushers us. I mean by 
learning how to die, learning how to lay up treasures which we 
may carry with us through death, to enrich the life which we 
‘Shall live in the sphere beyond. We are dead, as the Lord was 
dead, to that which sin has made of His world. And what 
was He alive to? ‘‘My meat is to do the will of Him that 
sent Me and to finish His work.” 

II. Our Lord gives no hint that man can be a being of two 
homes—very happy here, very full of the good of this world 
and very satisfied with it, while very ready at the same time 
to find a home in the world to come. The Lord’s life seemed 
to say the very opposite of all this. The blessed life for man 
lies beyond death. Give up the world as a home, give up life 
as a scene of perfect satisfaction and joy. Take up thy cross; 
make life a pilgrimage. This is the Christian philosophy 
of life, wherein whoso walketh and worketh, not weary of 
patience, not shrinking from the cross, is thrice blessed, blessed 
with the blessedness of the Lord Jesus. 
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II. The Lord would have us simply live in a sphere which is 
above the shock of earth's perturbations. The man who lives 
a heavenly life on earth will be in no unseemly haste to get out 
of it. That is the Christian expectation of death. It is the 
half-developed, the half-experienced, who would pluck half-ripe 
the fruit of immortalitity. To the complete Christian, death is 
only supremely welcome when the work of life is nobly done, and 
its rich fruit is treasured up on high. And that moment is only 
known to God. “I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith.” When we can take that song 
upon our lips, it is time to go hence, to fall asleep in the arms 
of death, to awake in the bosom of the everlasting glory. 

J. BALDWIN Brown, Zhe Sunday Afternoon, p. 227. 


REFERENCES: ii. 20-22.—J. H. Newman, Sermons on Subjects of | 
the Day, p. 199. ii. 22, 23.—Zxfosztor, ist series, vol. xii., p. 289. 


Shap. iff., ver. 1.—“Tf ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things 

which are above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God.” 
I. “‘Seek things that be above.” This is the business first of 
all of a man’s understanding, of the understanding of a Christian 
who is risen with Christ. Seek those things that be above, 
seek the conversation of the wise and the instructed. Study if 
you will the masterpieces, the highest masterpieces of literature : 
make the most of whatever enlarges and ennobles your con- 
ceptions of nature and of human life; in all the higher and 
purer regions of thought you are nearer Christ even though 
His name be not uttered. But as you think let your cry be 
ever “Excelsior.” Rest not in the highest regions of earthly 
excellence, do not be satisfied until you have struggled upwards 
beyond literature, beyond science, beyond nature into that world 
which human thought may enter under the guidance of revela- 
tion; into that kingdom of heaven which, since the Redeemer 
died and rose, has indeed been opened to all believers. 

II. Yes, seek those things that be above, for it is the 
. business not merely of the understanding, but of the affections. 
The affections are a particular form or department of desire, 
and desire is the strongest motive power in the heart of man. 
St. Augustine said, ‘ Quocunque feror, amore feror.” If I 
am borne upwards, it is by the love of the highest good; if I am 
being carried downwards, it is by corrupt or perverted desire, 
by desire which has attached itself to false or unworthy objects, 
but which, nevertheless, has the control of my movement as a 
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spiritual being, and in this sense St. James says that desire, 
when it is finished, bringeth forth sin: sin is the act by which 
perverted desire attains its object. Seek then, as with your 
understandings, so with your affections, things above. 

III. Here is, lastly, an effort for the sovereign faculty, for the 
will. ‘O will of man,” the Apostle seems to say, “seek those 
things that be above.” Grant that the will is weakened by the 
inheritance of moral disease, this weakness has been corrected 
at least in those who are risen in Christ. Natural disposition 
may make things easy or difficult. It cannot either prompt or 
arrest the onward, upward movement of a free, because regene- 
rate will, We have been made masters of ourselves by Christ. 
We cannot shift the responsibility which attaches to us by 
putting it upon the very circumstances which are placed within 
our control. ‘Seek those things that are above.” 


H. P. Lippon, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xvii., p. 225. 


CuristTian Advance. 

I. First, I would have you notice the dasis upon which St. 
Paul puts forward his view of the life of the Christian, as a life 
of advance. The basis is this: he maintains, and maintains 
earnestly, to those to whom he wrote, that their life had passed 
through a crisis. He warns them that there has been a special 
time marked by a special external witness, when that life had 
advanced out of one sphere of being into another, when they 
had stepped off one platform of thought on to another; and 
therefore, because upon the fact of this momentous charge he 
based his view of their life, the exhortation of the text had real 
force. Christianity is not a mere matter of feeling and emotion. 
Christianity has indeed in its keeping forces capable of drawing 
forth the warmest emotions, and kindling the most glowing 
feelings of the human heart. But Christianity in its very 
essence is something deeper than that; and as Christian life, 
on its subjective side—on the side of the soul—is something 
more than feeling, so that on which it rests objectively is some- 
thing more than mere idea. The basis of it all is funda- 
mental fact. 

II. If you have turned to God, have listened to His call, if 
you have taken Him at His word and submitted to Jesus, the 
platform of your life is changed, the sphere of your activity is 
altered, and you start not merely to a life of labour, but to 
something higher, better, greater, than labour—an advance up- 
ward and onward on a new and glorious course. There are 
minds which are apt to look upon the Christian life as a life of 
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mere stagnation. On the contrary, we must remember that 
there remains before us the advancing life. 

III. Christianity in urging us to that advance is falling in 
with the fundamental fact and experience of our nature. It 
does not need regenerating grace, it does not need a converting 
call, to tell us men that there is within us a yearning and a 
longing for higher things. Ye are “risen with Christ,” and 
therefore do not merely have yearnings, and indefinite longings, 
but “seek those things that are above, where Christ sitteth on 
the right hand of God.” (1) Those who do “seek the things 
which are above,” as a matter of fact, become elevated in tone 
and temper. (2) It is not only true that the tone of life is 
changed by “‘seeking ” them, but also that the sphere of thought 
is enlarged. (3) ‘‘ Seeking those things which are above ” helps 
us not only to reach towards, but gradually and steadily to 
attain to virtues purely Christian. To grow in the knowledge 
of Jesus Christ is a possibility to every soul young and old. 


W. J. Knox LITTLE, Characteristics of the Christian Life, p. 26. 


I. Ir is on the great fact that Christ: is risen that the whole 
attention of faith is concentrated. When we have grasped 
this, then all the other truths which are emphatically doctrines 
of faith, the Atonement, the Incarnation, the Pre-existent 
Godhead of the Lord Jesus Christ, unfold themselves in their 
right order. For we come to know Him in the very power 
of His resurrection, and so we are able to rest on His Word 
when He tells us, “I came to give My life a ransom for the 
many.” 

II. The Resurrection of Christ is not a dead fact of the past ; 
it is a living fact, which looks on to the future; it is the type 
and earnest of our own rising again. He is the firstfruits of 
the great harvest, which shall be reaped at the Judgment Day, 
gathered safe into the garner of God. Wherever we go, the 
shadow of death falls upon this life. That shadow has already 
swallowed those whom we honour, reverence, love; it is so 
near ourselves, that it must at times cast, in thought and 
anticipation, some shadows on our own path. We must have 
light upon it, if we are really to live as true men, and if we are 
to know anything of a living God. It is the knowledge of the 
great truth of Easter, which alone lights it up. 

TI. But it is not on the Resurrection as a fact in the past 
St. Paul dwells ; this is now accepted by all as one of the - first 
elements of Christian truth. It is not even on the future hope 
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of our resurrection through it, for that also is taken almost for 
granted now. It is on the eternal life in and through Christ, 
actually given us in the present. The regeneration in Christ 
and those who are made His, is spoken of as a present resurrec- 
tion in us—a resurrection of the spiritual life, from the bondage 
of the flesh, and from the death of sin: it is not, therefore, that 
we shall rise, but that we are risen in Christ. Faith is not 
content even with the saying, ‘‘I am the Resurrection”; it 
goes on to the still deeper utterance of the Lord, “I am the 
Life”; he that liveth and believeth on Me shall never die. | 
A. BARRY, first Words in Australia, p. 145. 

REFERENCES: iii. 1—omiletic Quarterly, vol. iv., p. ok Lbza., 
vol. vi., p. 216; Scott, Unzversity Sermons, p. 42; J. Vaughan, 
Sermons, 11th series, p. 189; Plaza Sermons, vol. iii., p. 61; Liddon, 
Laster Sermons, vol. ii., p. 37; Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. viii., 

. 88; A. Barry, Cheltenham College Sermons, p. 203; H. J. Wilmot- 

uxton, Zhe Life of Duty, vol. i., p. 201; H. P. Liddon, Church of 
England Pulpit, vol. ix., p. 217; Homzlist, 4th series, vol. i., p. 362 ; 
E. Johnson, Chrestian World Pudpit, vol. xxv., p. 342. iil. 1, 2.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi., No. 1530; Plain Sermons, vol. X., p. 133- 
i. 1-3.—Preacher’s Monthly, vol. v., p. 202; Clergyman’s Magazine, 
vol. iv., pp. 87, 224; W. Wilkinson, Zhursday Penny Pulpit, vol. xxx., 
p. 109. ili. 1-4.—Homiletic Magazine, vol. xiii., p. 129. 


Chap, ifi., ver. 2—“ Set your affections on things above.” 


I. Wuat does the Apostle mean by the words Se? your affections ? 
Our affections are that part of our nature by which we go out 
in sentiments of interest, complacency or delight. What the 
Apostle requires of us is to let our minds go out upon these 
“things above,” and rest in quiet contemptation of them. He 
would have us take them as settled and indubitable facts, 
clearly revealed to us, and make them the object of our deep, 
continuous and interested study. He calls us not to pry into 
things hidden and recondite, but to ponder things manifest and 
revealed. It is not to a process of research, but to a process 
of reflection that he urges us. 

II. There is, I trust, little need to enlarge upon the impor- 
tance of cultivating and cherishing such a habit as the Apostle 
here inculcates. (1) When the affections are habitually set on 
things above, the surest evidence of regeneration, and of being in 
a state of grace, is afforded. (2) The setting of the affections 
on things above is supremely conducive to the right discharge 
of the duties, and the right endurance of the trials, of the 
Christian course. (3) As this habit of spiritual affection and 
thought fits for a useful and happy life on earth, so it alone pre- 
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pares us for the higher life in heaven. Blessed is that man whom 
the Lord, when He cometh, shall find ready, his eye turned from 
the fading joys of earth, and resting on the glories of opening 
heaven. 
W. LINDSAY ALEXANDER, Sermons, p. 309. 

REFERENCES: iii. 2.—T. de Witt Talmage, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. vii., p. 129; Church of England Pulpit, vol. ix., p. 28; Homilist, 
vol. iv., p. 413; Preacher's Monthly, vol. i., p. 306; W. Arthur, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxviii., p. 130; H. W. Beecher, Zé:d., 
vol. xxvi., p. 355. 


Chap iii, ver. 8.—“ For ye are Sond and your life is hid with Christ in 
od.” 


Tue Hidden Life. 

If we are true Christians, we have passed through a death of 
some kind, and our life, if we have one, is a hidden life, a life 
not seen by men, a life safe in the company and the custody 
of Christ. 

I. Now, doubtless, there was a more visible and palpable con- 
trast in the days of St. Paul, between the life of one who was 
and one who was not a Christian, than there can ever be in a 
country like our own. But though the contrast is more vivid 
in a heathen country than among the members of a Christian 
body, yet it is indeed not more real. In the hearts of professing 
Christians, Christ must either succeed or fail in introducing a 
new life, of which death must be the precursor. 

II. Do you know anything of gradual dying to sin? You 
might have called the struggle by some other name. But you 
have struggled with a cruel darling sin, and you feel the intense 
truthfulness of that description which represents the struggles 
and deed of dying, and the victory as a fact of death. And 
certainly, if this be so, you will already have overcome the 
great difficulty which blinds so many to the existence of the 
hidden life with Christ. The pure in heart are those who have 
the vision of God. And purity of heart is only granted to those 
who have conquered, or have died to all duplicity and all 


defilement. 
H. M. BUTLER, Harrow Sermons, p. 344. 


SpiriruaL Mindedness. 

What St. Paul here urges is, indeed, the highest perfection 
of Christianity, and therefore of human nature; but it is not an 
impossible perfection, and St. Paul’s own life and character are 
our warrant that it is nothing sickly or foolish or fanatical. 

I. It is most certain that Christ requires us to be dead only to 
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what is evil. But the essence of spiritual mindedness consists 
in this, that it is assumed that with earth and all things earthly, 
evil and imperfection are closely mixed; so that it is not 
possible to set our affections keenly upon, or to abandon our- 
selves to the enjoyment of, any earthly thing without the 
danger of the affections and their enjoyment becoming evil. In 
other words, there is that in the state of things within and 
around us, which renders it needful to be ever watchful ; and 
watchfulness is inconsistent with an intensity of delight and 
enjoyment. 

II. Consider, for instance, that lively sense of the beauty of all 
nature, that indescribable feeling of delight which arises out of 
consciousness of health and strength and power. Suppose we 
abandon ourselves to such impressions without restraint, and is 
it not manifest that they are the extreme of godless pride and 
selfishness ? For do we not know that in this world, and 
close to us wherever we are, there is, along with all the beauty 
and enjoyment which we witness, a large proportion also of 
evil and suffering ? The soldier has something else to do than 
to gaze like a child on the splendour of his uniform, or the 
brightness of his sword : those faculties which we find as it were 
burning within us, have their work before them, a work far above 
their strength, though multiplied a thousand fold; the call to 
them to be busy is never silent ; there is an infinite voice in 
the infinite sins and sufferings of millions which proclaims that 
the contest is raging around us; every idle moment is treason ; 
now is the time for unceasing efforts, and not till the victory is 
gained may Christ’s soldiers throw aside their arms, and 
resign themselves to enjoyment and to rest. 

T. ARNOLD, Sermons, vol. iv., p. 39. - 
Deatu and Life with Christ. 

It is the Christian state that is here described ; the state of 
the real Christian. And it is described in a twofold aspect, as a 
state of death and a state of life. The paradox is not peculiar 
to this passage. 

I. “Ye are dead.” This is strong language addressed to 
true believers. But it is very gracious language. In con- 
version the sinner does indeed die with Christ, being buried with 
Him by baptism into death, that like as Christ was raised from 
the dead, by the glory of the Father, even so we also should walk 
in newness of life. It would thus appear that there are three 
stages of the death of believers. (1) In their original state of 
unconcern and unbelief, they are dead. (2) In their effectual 
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calling by the Holy Ghost, they die. (3) And ever after, 
as long as they remain on earth, they are to reckon themselves 
dead indeed. 

II. As it is said of those who live in pleasure, that they are 
dead while they live, so it may be said of you who believe in 
Jesus, that you live while you are dead. And your life is hid 
with Christ in God. Follow Christ now, from earth to heaven ; 
from the scene of His agony here below, to the scene of His 
blessed joy in the presence of the Father above. (1) Your life 
is with Christ. It is, in fact, identified with Him. He is your 
life, and He is so in two respects. (a) You live with Christ 
as partakers of His right to live. (6) You live with Christ 
in respect of the new spirit of your life. (2) Further, this life, 
being with Christ, must be where He is. It must therefore be 
in God. He is your life. And where He is, there is your life. 
But He is in the bosom of the Father. Your life with Christ, 
therefore, is in God. For in His favour is life, and His 
loving-kindness is better than life. (3) Finally, this life with 
Christ in God is hid. It must needs be so, since it enters in 
within the veil. This suggests the touching ideas of security 
and spirituality, of privacy and of seclusion. Your life is not 
to be always hidden. “ When Christ, who is our life, shall 
appear, then shall ye also appear with Him in glory.” 

R. S. CANDLISH, Sermons, p. 67. 
THE purpose of the Apostle is evidently to exhort the Colos- 
sians to live the highest possible life, the life of the resurrection, 
the life of heaven even on earth. To do that is here described 
in two words: “Seek the things that are above,” “Set your 
mind, or affection, on the things that are above.” Seek them in 
order to find and possess them. Seek them as goodly pearls, 
for they can be found; they have an existence. They are 
realities outside us, not mere thoughts and feelings and 
methods, but objective things which can be sought and can be 
found. The other word is, “Set your mind”—think the 
things—“ that are above.” For though they are realities 
outside us they have the power of being transmuted into 
thoughts and feelings. We have the faculty of changing them 
from outward realities into governing principles of character. 
We can think them, we can make thoughts out of them. They 
are the material out of which great ideas and great characters 
are formed. Then the Apostle mentions two reasons why we 
should do this, why we should seek these, and why we should 
think them. The one reason is, “that ye are risen with 
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Christ.” The other is, ‘that ye are dead with Christ” 
Evidently “ with Christ” ought to be supplied in thought in the 
third verse, for “if we die with Christ,” he says in the 
twentieth verse of the first chapter. If we died with Christ— 
not in ourselves, but in Christ—we are risen with Christ, and 
we have died with Christ. And the things must come in that 
order—resurrection first with Christ, death after with Christ. 
The other is the natural order. Men die first, and they lie in 
the world for centuries, but the resurrection comes at last, 
afterwards. The supernatural order is the reverse. We rise 
first from the natural into the supernatural, and then in that 
supernatural resurrection we die unto the natural life which we 
lived before. We rise first, we die afterwards. Every life 
must have these two aspects. It must appear, it must hide 
itself. It is so with every life, even the lowest. If it is a life 
it must hide itself. The rose tree in the garden lives and 
appears in leaf and flower, but it does so because its life is hid 
in the roots. And if it had no roots, unseen, hiding themselves 
under the surface, you would never see a leaf or a rose in sight. 
It is so with men. No man will ever. appear great, will ever 
show signs of greatness of character, unless he has a hidden 
life. ‘Thereis more hidden than appears. It isso with religion. 
A religion that is always on the surface is not a living one. A 
religion that is real will have a glorious manifestation in pro- 
portion as it has an equally glorious hiding. 

I. Christ and the Christian are hid in the mystery of God’s 
providence., In the development of the Church, in the progress 
of Christ’s religion, in the persecutions, in the prosperity or 
adversity, in all the changing circumstances of the ages, Christ is 
there hiding Himself. Now, as Jesus, so we. Weare hid. A 
Christian man is a hidden man, The world has never under- 
stood him. The natural man knoweth not the things that 
are of the Spirit of God. We must be spiritual men before we 
can understand a spiritual fact and before we can understand a 
spiritual person. Though it be a poor ignorant man that is 
- dying calmly because he trusts the Saviour, there is a mystery 
in that death that the philosophers of this world do not under- 
stand. We are hid. 

II, In the second place, Christ is hid in the sanctuary of 
heaven. He is gone far from us, into the secret pavilion into 
which only the High Priest can enter, into the presence of God. 
And when the high priest under the law entered into the 
holiest place, the ordinary priests had to leave the holy place in 
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order that the high priest might be alone in awful solitariness, 
entering into the presence of Jehovah. Jesus Christ went 
straight from the cross to heaven through the rent veil, that is 
to say, His flesh. He went into the holiest place, and there He 
is. He has been there for nearly two thousand years. When 
a shall appear, we shall appear also, we shall be revealed 
also. 


T. C. Epwarns, from Sermon preached at Mansfield College. 


On Living. 

Nature means that without learning, powers and feelings 
grow and act. We see by nature. The power of sight is born 
with us. The eye as a matter of course is born, and as a 
matter of course sees light, and as a matter of course sees 
whatever light prints on it. When an eye does not see light, 
it has ceased to be an eye, though it often looks like an eye 
still. The eye that does not see light is, as an eye, dead. The 
image of God in man was once nature; and God’s image, or 
nature, as a matter of course, saw and felt God’s presence, for 
the nature of God in man naturally received that which was 
natural to it, and when this natural power perished, this eye 
Was put out, it was dead; and man, as far as the true life went, 
was dead. 

Ii. On that day death ends, when the life of God becomes 
incarnate in man, and man, born of God, is willing to lead a 
life in God’s image. This is Christianity; nothing else is. 
Life, life victorious ; life able to see God in this world ; life able, 
as it were, to feel the presence of God in all things ; life, that 
changes pain into glory, and bodily shame and death to a very 
present sense of heaven and God. The moment self is really 
cast aside, man’s spirit acknowledges at once that a higher 
power is come, and tastes the joy of truth and strength, for 
Christ’s sake ; able to choose pain and know its good; and can 
see Christ the Sanctifier of pain, the Interpreter and Glorifier of 
sorrow and weakness, the Destroyer of the idolatry of the body, 
and all that belongs to it; pride of head, or pride of hand, or the 
lusts of the flesh ; able to see Him the Lord of life, as higher 
motives come into sight, and base things please no more. So 
heaven is to the living no far-off dream, but a very present. 
sense of life begun ; and bodily death is no king of terrors, but 
a slight and vanishing trouble in the path, scarcely seen and 
never obscuring the beyond. 


E. THRING, Uppingham Sermons, vol. ii., p. 278. 
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Tse World Within. 

I. There will be found in all mankind a ceaseless effort to 
put what we do, and its effect, and what is thought of it, 
and what others do, and its effect, and what is thought of it, in 
the place of life, and to give it the name of our life, and their 
life. But the moment we think of it we see at once that what 
we and others call our lives, that is, the outcome that 1s seen, is 
as nothing compared with the infinite unceasing goings on in 
our own inward being, which are not seen. For one action or one 
word, that comes out, a thousand castles in the air, a thousand 
dreams or projects, a thousand reasonings and decisions, 
mental struggles, victories, defeats, backward and forward 
movements, take place within, that are not seen; and these are 
not the life, they are only part of that spirit, which is working 
itself out into a more perfect growth and habit of good or evil. 
Hence it comes to pass, what I am sure is true, that not 
infrequently the estimate formed of a man shall be one thing, 
and the effect of his life another. So different is life from 
actions, and still more from the judgment men form of the 
actions. 

Il. As if to put away from our hearts the idea of much work, 
and to make us value life itself apart from the long day’s labour, 
Christ Himself spent thirty years of quiet preparation in a 
cottage home, and only three in public. Nor can we tell which 
was the more important; we can only say with certainty, each 
was perfect, each the half of the perfect whole, each incomplete 
without the other. But it is clear from this that the fierce 
pressure of consuming work is not the ideal set before man in 
the life of Christ, any more than it is in Christ’s parable of the 
labourers in the vineyard. The silent thirty years are full of 
the glories of holy silence, and it is on the cross that the 
Redeemer draws all men unto Him. Learn to make the life 
within true and powerful. Measure yourselves, not by what 
you do, but by what you are. So shall you be like Christ. 


E. THRING, Updingham Sermons, vol. i, p. 277. 


Tue Hidden Life. 

Life is a mystery, however we regard it. The life of our 
natural body is a mystery. The inner life of every man is a 
mystery. The life of the Christian soul is a mystery. The 
Apostle tells us it is hid with Christ in God. 

I. The immortal soul is dwelling as a guest in a material 
body. It is the very life of that body. What is the body with- 
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out the soul? It is the soul which gives expression to the face. 
It is the soul which bids the tongue utter speech. But the soul 
which makes its presence felt in so wondrous a way at all the 
outposts of the body has inmost depths which a stranger’s eye 
cannot penetrate. They are revealed to no eye but the Lord’s. 
He has searched them out and known them. No inward 
thought is hid from Him. 

And it is the inmost depths of the Christian soul of which the 
Apostle speaks. They are hid with ChristinGod. A Christian 
soul scarcely needs even an Apostle’s words to tell this. The 
same Divine spirit which illumined St. Paul’s soul, and unveiled 
to him this deep suggestive truth, has access to the souls of all 
overs of Jesus. They know that St. Paul speaks what is divinely 
true. Their own experience has taughtthemso, Each individual 
soul knows that its history is a sealed book to all but Christ. 
We can never thoroughly disclose ourselves to one another. 
There is an innermost shrine which cannot be entered by the 
closest human friend, an innermost shrine in which we hold 
communion with the Lord—a communion which, indeed, con- 
stitutes the hidden life of the soul. 

IJ. The truth of the life of the Christian soul consisting in its 
union with the Lord should be very precious to us. It is a truth 
of which men have different and varied experiences. For, as it is 
possible for men to grow in grace and in knowledge of their 
Lord and Saviour, so it is possible for some to enter into a closer 
union with the Lord than has been vouchsafed to others. It is 
possible that some in their religious life have not been as yet so 
richly blessed as others; but all who have the faintest yearnings 
in their hearts towards Christ may feel assured that the yearn- 
ing is not so faint as to pass unrecognised by the Lord. He 
knows of the work begun in their souls. He knows that they are 
drawing nigh unto Himself. He will aid them to draw into 
nearer union still. 

H. N. GRIMLEY, Z7remadoc Sermons, p. 1. 

REFERENCES: iii. 3.—Zomez/ist, 31d series, vol. vi., p. 165 ; Preacher's 
Monthly, vol. vii., p. 333; Homiletic Quarterly, vol. ii., p. 111; 
Church of England Pulpit, vol. v., p. 245. ii. 3, 4.—A. Barry, 
Sermons for Passtontide and Easter, p. 121. it. 4.—Homzletic 
Quarterly, vol. il., Pp. 399; Clergyman's Magazine, vol. viii., pp. 160, 
I 793 _ Spurgeon, Morning by Morning, p. 223; Lbid., Sermons, 
vol. xi., No. 617. 


Chaps iii., ver. 5.—“ Covetousness, which is idolatry.” 
However startling this phraseology may appear at first, it ia 
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- perfectly easy to point out, by instancing a few particulars in 
analysis, the plain reason for such an application of terms. 
Gold seems in many respects very like a god; not the only 
living and true God, but some human conception of the deity, 
resembling those of the savage or unchristianised regions of the 
world. 

I. No matter where we begin. Take the attributes it possesses, 
if you will, for examination. (1) Omniscience, for example. 
Wealth seems to know everything on the instant that it occurs. 
Gold has a million eyes ; it sees in the dark ; it infringes patents, 
pre-empts islands, places itself over hidden mines. It knows 
everything by instinct, it pushes forward almost as if it were 
an all-seeing deity. (2) Of course, omnipresence follows. 
“Mammon worms its way where scruples might despair.” (3) 
Omnipotence likewise. Gold rules the world, gold owns the land, 
inhabits the palaces, buys up the offices of the nation, sways 
the mighty sceptre of social influence, and becomes the master 
ofmen. . 

II. Wealth assumes to be a god, and oftentimes really 
appears to be one, because of the worship it attracts. 

III. Wealth seems very like a god in the favours it bestows. 

IV. Wealth seems very like a god because of the scourges it 
inflicts. See then (1) The reason why God is so violent in 
striking at this sin. It is the most direct offence that can be 
given to Him. (2) See, too, how covetousness destroys per- 
sonal piety. He is covetous whose piety is chilled by gold; he 
is covetous for whom Christ is not a sufficiency when gold fails. 
(3) See how covetousness ruins all one’s future. It leaves him 
with his chosen god. ‘Ephraim is joined to his idols, let him 
alone,” 

C. S. ROBINSON, Sermons on Neglected Texts, p. 143. 


REFERENCES: iii. 10.—Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. iii., p. 207. 


Chap. iii., ver. 11.— Christ is all, and in all.” 


Curist All, and in all. 

I. Christ is the substance or fulness of “all” things-—that 
which really goes to make the being of everything. Let us 
pause a little, and help ourselves to begin this year with worthy 
views of the dignity of Christ in the whole physical and spiritual 
universe. Everything that is was first a thought in the mind of 
Christ. There it lay from all eternity, till, by His will and 
power, that thought became matter. That wascreation. There- 
fore every created thing is a development of the mind of Christ. 
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‘All things were made by Him, and without Him was not any- 
thing made that was made.” Therefore Christ is all things. 
Christ is “all” in every believer. ‘ Without Me ye can do 
nothing.” 

Il. Christ is the one characterising feature, the determining test 
of everything. This is the precise meaning of the verse. All 
characteristics merge, all distinctions are done away in Christ. 
“There is neither Greek nor Jew, there is neither circumcision 
nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free; but 
Christ is all, and in all” 

Ill. Christ is the bond that unites “all.” For so we have it, 
—‘ Christ is all, and in all.” The same Christ in many makes 
many one. That is God’s unity, the only unity God recognises. 
Here lie the deep mysteries of our religion, and here is the 
power of the sacraments. There are two things which take place 
in every regenerate man. You pass into Christ, and Christ 
passes into you. 

IV. Christ is the sufficiency and the satisfaction of life. Ask 
the years that are gone! Take council of the past! What is 
satisfaction ? Where has desire rested ? When has ambition 
had enough? It has pleased God to treasure up all that man 
really wants in one treasury, the Lord Jesus Christ. And, 
excepting there, no man, since the foundation of this world, - 
ever found it. He fills all things. He must fill your hearts, 
You will date your peace, your first true peace, to that day 
when you could say of Christ, “ He is all, and in all to me.” 


J. VauGHANn, 4/ty Sermons, 4th series, p. 268. 


REFERENCES: iii. 11.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvii., No. 1006; 

. Keble, Sermons from Ascension Day to Trinity, p. 249. iii. 12.— 

omiletic Quarterly, vol. ii., p. 501; Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. 
ix., p. 29. iti. 13.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxi., No. 1841. 


Chap. iii., ver. 15.—“ Let the peace of God rule in your hearts.” 


I. THE region: where the ruling power touches and takes effect. 
‘‘Your hearts.”” The heart, as it is called by a metaphor common 
to Scripture and the language of ordinary life, is the regulator 
of the whole man. It means the will and the affections, as dis- 
tinguished from the intellect. It is the choosing faculty, as 
distinguished from the knowing faculty. It is that in man 
which fastens impetuously on an object loved, without waiting 
in all cases for a decision of the judgment whether the object 
be worthy. It is by the heart that the attitude is determined, 
the path traced out, and the impulse given. . When the heart 
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a 
is drawn in one direction, the whole man follows. The rush of 
an evil heart’s affections, like other swollen streams, will not 
yield to reason. When God by His Word and Spirit comes to 
save, He saves by arresting the heart and making it new. 

IJ. The reign: the manner in which the heart is possessed 
and controlled. ‘“ Rule.” The word translated “rule” in the 
text occurs nowhere else in the Scripture. It is borrowed from 
the practice of the Greeks at their great national games; and 
relates to the prize for which the athletes contended in the 
stadium. The prize giver exercised over the runners or 
wrestlers a kind of rule. By the display of the prize he held, 
he led, he impelled them. They felt the impulse, and gave 
their whole being over to its sway. The word which desig- 
nated the power and office of the president is the “rule” of 
our text. This is the kind of rule which Man’s maker applies 
to man’s heart. 

III. The ruler: the power that sways a human heart, and so 
saves and sanctifies the man. ‘‘The peace of God.” (1) It is 
God and no idol that should rule in the human heart. (2) God’s 
peace holds a heart from sin, and rules it in holiness. 


W. ARNOT, Roots and Fruits, p. 415. 


Chap. fii., ver. 15.—* The peace of God.” 


Tue Peace of God and the Peace of the Devil. 

The word “peace” is that which is most frequently employed 
in the Scriptures to set forth the blessedness of the righteous. 
Peace suggests the idea of what is calm, deep, tranquil, un- 
ruffled, something that may be in its nature divine and in its 
character permanent. 

I. Religious peace may be denominated the peace of God, 
because, in one sense, or in some of its higher elements, it is 
that for which God made and constituted man at first. It is an 
approach towards the realisation of God’s original idea of the 
happiness of humanity, for it springs from intercourse with 
God. 

II. Religious blessedness, as now experienced by humanity, 
is the peace of God, because it is the result of His merciful 
interposition for man, as well as the realisation of His original 
idea respecting him. This blessedness is referred thus directly 
to God, because it is by God’s grace that it is possible; because 
it is by the gift of His Son that it is procured; and because it 
is through the application of His truth that it is produced. It 
consists in the hope of forgiveness of sin and the exercise of 
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filial trust and confidence, through the restoration and re- 
establishment of those ruptured relations which sin had broken. 

III. The blessedness of the spiritual life in man is the peace 
of God, because in addition to its including something of that 
for which God originally designed him, it is that which is 
immediately imparted or produced by God’s Holy Spirit, and 
is thus in some degree of the nature of a divine donation. 

IV. Religious peace is “the peace of God” because it is 
sustained, nourished, and enlarged by those acts and exercises, 
private and public, which bring the soul into contact with God. 

V. There is, however, the peace of the devil, of the world, of 
sin, of the flesh. It is quite possible humanity may go to sleep 
in death under the peace of the devil, apparently as quietly and 
calmly as those who fall asleep in Jesus. The peace of the 
devil consists in the destruction of all that is noblest and finest 
and greatest in man. Just such a contrast is there in the heart 
of man, between the peace of the devil and the peace of God. 

T. Binney, Penny Pulpit, new series, No. 605. 

REFERENCES: iii. 15.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviii., No. 1693: 
F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. it., p. 19; W. Page, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xxv., p. 171; F. W. Robertson, Sermons, 3rd series, 
p. 130; J. H. Wilson, Zhe Gospel and tts Frutts, p. 259. 


Chap. iii.,-ver. 16— Let the Word of Christ dwell in you richly in all 
wisdom; teaching and admonishing one another in psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs, singing with grace in your hearts to 
the Lord.” 

1. Curist’s Word is simple. It is all plain to him that under- 
standeth. There have been many books which professed great 
things ; some that promised to work wonders for man, and some 
that even professed to come from God, but they were abstruse 
and enigmatical. They showed how insecure they were by the 
mystery in which they veiled their meaning. But the Saviour, 
in His kindness and sincerity, has made His Word an easy and 
simple book, so plain that it need perplex no one, so self- 
evident that it is ready for everybody’s use. 

II. And yet though so simple there is no book so significant. 
Like Christ Himself in Christ’s Word are hid the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge; and those who dig into this hidden 
treasure may rest assured that as the word of an infinite Being 
there is an infinite fulness in it. 

III. The Word of Christ is saving. There is a company 
whom no man can number before the throne; but ere they went 
to heaven they were all brought to God. It is Christ’s Word 
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received into the soul, and abiding there, which is the source 
and securing of its immortality. 

IV. Christ’s Word is sanctifying. If you get to love and 
revere it so as to exalt it into acompanion and counsellor, it will 
tell on all your conduct. Like a lamp it will reveal what is 
wrong in your character and motives, and be the great help to 
self-examination ; but, better than a lamp, like a wise and loving 
friend it will show the excellence of holiness, and set you on 
the way to attaining it. 

V. And sustaining. Daily work needs daily bread, and it is 
in the Bible magazine that the bread of life is stored. And just 
as the man who wishes strength for labour would deem it false 
economy to save his time and take no food, so theirs is foolish 
haste who think to struggle on from day to day without the 
Spirit’s bread. 

VI. It is suited to all. If Luther adored the fulness of 
Scripture, we have as much reason to bless God for its variety 
and all-fittingness. 


J. HAMILTON, Works, vol. vi., p. 17. 


Tue Word of Christ: Its Truths and Transformation. 

I. It is of infinite moment that the Bible truths should dwell 
in us. To have clear conceptions and secure possession of them 
is faith, and he is a believer whose mind these truths occupy 
and inhabit. But I fear the best that can be said for many 
Gospel hearers is that they get a view of the Word on a visit. 
It is not a guest nor an inmate. Just as you may sit at the 
window and see passengers in the street or the public road, and 
make remarks on them; but none of them is any friend of yours, 
so you do not detain them, you do not run down and open the 
door and invite them in. So many see a truth pass by and they 
pronounce a verdict on it, but they do not take it home. Never 
rest till Christ’s Word dwells in you. Like Abraham in the 
tent-door, look out for it. Enthrone it in your highest heart, 
and bid all your being wait on it and obey it. 

IJ. But it is not enough that Christ’s truths inhabit your 
convictions. In order to be strictly Biblical, you must not only 
ascertain the truth, but you must catch the tone; and in those 
only does Christ’s Word dwell richly in whom Christ’s Spirit 
dwelJs as well as Christ’s sayings. It is perfectly possible, 
and for some pirposes eminently important, to cull out from 
the Bible and arrange and classify its several truths. But 
the soundest doctrine is no more the Bible than carbon is the 
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diamond, and the noblest system of theology is no more the Word 
of Christ than a vast museum is the smiling world which its 
Creator greeted “ very good.” 

III. Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly. Let its 
lifesome energy inspire your character. Exhibit the Saviour’s 
truth in its transforming power. Then, indeed, will Christ’s 
Word dwell in you richly, when it not only fills up your soul 
with sincerity and spiritual-mindedness, but exhibits itself in a 
radiant efflorescence over all your conduct. To have the Word 
dwelling in you so richly is to be Scripturalised—to have 
Christ's Word so dweiling is to be Christianised. 


J. HAMILTON, Works, vol. vi., p. 46. 


Tue Word of Christ: Its Truths and Its Tone. 

I. Let the truths and realities of the Word inhabit your 
convictions; and, in order that they may inhabit, let them 
enter. Many turn towards the firmament of Scripture a telescope 
with the lid still on, and then see nothing wonderful. Many 
plunge into the scriptural fountain a bottle with the cork still 
in, and marvel that, however long they leave it, they still bring 
it empty up. And many pray, “O send forth Thy light and 
Thy truth,” but keep their minds so closed by worldliness and 
carelessness, or by some obstinate prepossession, or some be- 
setting sin, that the light and truth cannotenter. Turn towards 
the Word of God an open eye and an honest heart. Be desirous 
to find something ; seek and you shall find. Should there be 
branches in the tree of knowledge above your present reach, 
gather such fruit as is more accessible; and when refreshed 
and strengthened by those truths which you do attain, you will 
be able to reach those which grow more loftily. 

II. Let its tone be infused into your temper. When a person 
speaks, there is not only the thing he says, but the tone in 
which he says it. There is a dry and flippant tone which 
_ withers the sincerity out of the kindest words, and there is a 
full-hearted tone, which will fill the most common words with a 
melting magic. There is not only Bible truth, but a Bible tone; 
not only Christ’s Word, but Christ’s way of speaking it. The 
keynote of Scripture is love, and the truth of Jesus is all spoken 
in a divinely gracious tone. There is something more than 
doctrine in the Word of Christ. A chemist may analyse the 
wine of Lebanon, and he may tell you that it contains so many 
salts and alkalies; and you may combine all these, you may 
mix them in the just proportions; but chemistry will never 
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create what the vintage yielded. To make the wine of Lebanon 
needs Lebanon itself,—the mountain with its gushing heart and 
aromatic springs. A theologian may analyse the Christian 
doctrine ; he may tell you how many truths and tenets this 
Bible contains, and you may combine them all; but it needs 
Christ's own mind, His loving heart and benignant spirit, to 
reproduce the truth as it is in Jesus. 
J. Hamitton, Works, vol. vi, 2. 32. 

REFERENCES: iii. 16.—J. G. Rogers, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. vii., p. 33; Preacher's Monthly, vol. iii., p. 270; vol. iv., p. 185; 
vol. vii., p. 378; R. S. Candlish, Sermons, p. 188; Homzizst, vol. v., 
p. 14; Jézd., 3rd series, vol. vi., p. 270; A. Raleigh, Zhe Litzle 
Sanctuary, p. 273; J. Edmunds, Sermons in a Village Church, 
vol. ii., p. 1; Chrestian World Pulpit, vol. xxvii., p. 302. 


Ohap. iii., ver. 17.—“ And whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in the 

ae of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God and the Father by 
I. OxserveE the extent of this saying, an extent of which it is 
impossible to divest it. Either it is a mere empty exaggeration, 
or it goes to the extent of applying to all the acts of man’s life, 
important or unimportant. And it is plain, that for such to be 
the case it must propose to us some motive, and some rule, 
which shall touch that daily life at every point. No sight is 
more common than to find a man actuated by a powerful motive 
which rules and directs his whole life. Reality is the essence 
and necessary condition of all such springs of life and action. 
It is impossible that a man should give up his heart and life to 
pursuit of that which he does not believe. The hypocrite is no 
exception ; he only makes use of something which he does not 
believe as an instrument towards the attainment of something 
which he does believe. Observe how such motives act on man. 
(1) Their influence is a constraining power, of which he is un- 
conscious, rather than a stimulus carried on by conscious effort. 
(2) They are very seldom indeed loudly professed by the per- 
sons on whom they act. Here, as in nature, the deepest is the 
stillest. But, on the other hand, by its very stillness, all who 
are observant know its depth. 

II. Note the motive implied in the words, “In the name of 
the Lord Jesus.” Let Christ’s love to me become to me not 
only an acknowledged fact, but the acknowledged fact of my 
life ; then it will become a constraining motive; then it will not 
be contented with influencing some of my faculties, with 
employing some of my time, with claiming some of my affections ; 
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but from the very nature of things it must and will have all, 
will absorb me into His service, and take possession of my heart 
and motives, and my life, day by day; will be the sun that 
lights me to my unborn life; so that whatsoever I do, in word 
or deed, I shall do under the influence of this constraining 
motive. 
H. ALFORD, Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. i., p. 67. 

REFERENCES: iii. 17.—Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. ii., p. 123 
vol. v., p. 31; H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Zhe Life of Duty, vol.i., p. 90; 
Spurgeon, Serzons, vol. xvi., No. 913; Homulist, vol. iv., p, 415; 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxv., p. 289; H. W. Beecher, Plymouth 
Puilfit, toth series, p. 391. 


Chap. iii., ver. 21.—“Fathers, provoke not your children to anger, lest 

they be discouraged.” 

Tue Christian Training of Children. 

I. Man has enemies enough within; corruption of many 
kinds is deeply rooted in the human heart, and, sooner or later, 
springs up and manifests itself in various forms, according to 
different natural dispositions. And it is a comparatively rare 
thing that sinful tendencies show themselves for the first time 
in mature life. All the evil tendencies in a child’s nature will 
have shown themselves very unmistakably before he has ex- 
changed his father’s house for the great stage of the world. If 
dispositions like our own have been found in our children, it 
was the effect of our hurtful example; the sin of the old called 
forth that of the young. Or, if they have opposite faults from 
ours, it is generally resistance of the wrong with which our 
faults threaten them that rouses theirs to activity. It is not 
unusual with us parents, when we grow weary of the struggle, 
to give up all godly training, and leave the children to their 
own way. If we only guard our children against being dis- 
trustful of us, everything is put right, but if we have got into 
that unhappy condition, it involves ruin and loss in our whole 

relations with them. 

II. Consider what, according to God’s appointment, the 
young are to be tous. It is only the children, joyous and free 
from care, who can diffuse around us the atmosphere of oblivion 
of the world that is so needful for us. It is they who, when we 
come back to the home circle, see in our faces nothing but our 
joy in being there again, and themselves feel only that they 
have been missing us, and now have us back once more. This 

happiness is, of course, lost for him in whose home the young 
hearts have been embittered; for he finds awaiting him at 
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home only more painful difficulties than those he has left 
behind. When we provoke and estrange our children, both 
they and we lose the best of our life together. And as they, on 
their side, can best guard against any growing bitterness by 
respectful obedience, according to the first commandment with 
promise, let us, on our part, be unremitting in that self-denying 
love to them, which seeks not our own pleasure and advantage, 
but theirs, and which has its direct reward in the brightness 
and peace which the companionship of the young so naturally 
brings when there are no jars and misunderstandings. 
F, SCHLEIERMACHER, Selected Sermons, p. 146. 

’ REFERENCES: iii. 23, 24.—G. Salmon, Gnosticism and A gnosticism, 
p. 243. iii. 24.—Spurgeon, Zvening by Evening, p. 348; Jbzd., 
Sermons, vol. xx., No. 1205. iv. 1—W. Braden, Chréstzan World 
Pulpit, vol. vii., p. 140. iv. 2.—Spurgeon, Morning by Morning, 
p. 3; loza., Sermons, vol. vii., No. 354. 


Chap. iv., ver. &.—‘“ Them that are without.” 


Wirnout and Within. 

This is, of course, an expression for the non-Christian world ; 
the outsiders who are beyond the pale of the Church. There was 
a very broad line of distinction between it and the surrounding 
world in the early Christian days, and the handful of Christians 
in a heathen country felt a great gulf between them and the 
society in which they lived. That distinction varies in form, 
and varies somewhat in apparent magnitude according as 
Christianity has been rooted in a country for a longer or a 
shorter time ; but it remains, and is as real to-day as ever it 
was, and there is neither wisdom nor kindness in ignoring the 
distinction, 

I, Who are they that are without ? And what is it that they 
are outside of ? The phrase was apparently borrowed from 
Judaism, where it meant “outside the Jewish congregation,” 
and its primary application, as used here, is no doubt to those 
who are outside the Christian Church. But we must remember 
that connection with any organised body of believing men is 
not being “ within,” and that isolation from all these is not 
necessarily being “ without.” External relationships and rites 
cannot determine spiritual conditions. The kingdom of Christ 
is not a visible external community. The kingdom ‘of Christ, 
or of God, or of heaven, is found wherever human wills obey 
the law of Christ, which is the will of God, the decrees of 
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heaven. “ Those that are without” are those whose wills are 
not bent in loving obedience to the Lord of their spirits. 

II. Notice next the force of the phrase as implying the woeful 
condition of those without. It is full of pathos. It is the 
language of a man whose heart yearns as, in the midst of his 
own security, he thinks of the houseless wanderers in the dark 
of the storm. He thinks pityingly of what they lose, and of 
that to which they are exposed. 

III. Lastly, why is anybody without? It is no fault but 
their own. It is not God’s, He can appeal with clean hands, 
and ask us to judge what more could He have done for His 
vineyard that He has not done for it. (1) Many remain out- 
side because they do not really believe in the danger. (2) There 
are some, too, who stop outside because they do not much care 
for the entertainment that they will get within. It does not 
strike them as being very desirable. They have no appetite 
for it. We preachers seek to draw hearts to Jesus by many 
motives, and among others by setting forth the blessings which 
He bestows. But if aman does not care about pardon, does 
not fear judgment, does not want to be good, has no taste for 
righteousness, is not attracted by the pure and calm pleasures 
which Christ offers, the invitation falls flat on his ear. (3) Some 
of us, again, would like well enough to be inside if that would 
keep us from dangers which we believe to be real, but we do not 
like the doorway ; we do not like to fall on our knees and say, 
‘‘T am a sinful man, O Lord.” There was room in the boat for 
the last man who stood on the deck, but he could not make up 
his mind to leave a bag of gold. There was no room for that. 
Therefore he would not leap, and went down with the ship. 

A. MACLAREN, Christian Commonwealth, April 30th, 1885. 

REFERENCE: iv. 5.—J. N. Norton, Ze King’s Ferry Boat, p. 110. 


Chap. iv., ver. 14 (with 2 Tim. iv., vers. 911).—“ Luke, the beloved 
physician.” 
I. St. Luxe was a physician. After a while he becomes a 
Christian physician. He becomes a physician to the souls as 
well as to the bodies of his fellow-men. And years after he 
had laboured for his Lord and Master by preaching the Gospel, 
and by his ministrations to the churches, St. Paul, whose great 
infirmities he doubtless had from time to time relieved, speaks 
of him as the beloved physician. It seems to me that in a 
Christian community, no one can be a physician in the fullest 
sense of the word, no one can have it in his power to minister 
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to his ailing brothers and sisters with the utmost efficacy, unless 
he is a Christian. We require, in a physician, one who is able 
to deal both with the outward mechanism of our bodies, and to 
play upon the invisible chords of the spirit, which, as they 
vibrate harmoniously or discordantly, determine whether order 
or disorder shall prevail in the sphere of our spiritual nature. 
We require, indeed, that our physicians shall be large-hearted, 
sympathetic, Christian men. 

II. But our affection and love go out to St. Luke, not only 
because he was the beloved physician and the beloved friend of 
the Apostle Paul, but also because he was an Evangelist. We 
have his writings enshrined in our Church’s sacred Book. The 
only Gospel hymns which the Church possesses are those which 
St. Luke has preserved for us. The hymn of the Baptist’s father, 
the Song of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the Song of Simeon—these 
are treasures which St. Luke has stored up for us in his holy 
Gospel. 

III. The title “beloved physician” is St. Luke’s for evermore. 
It is his title still, He is not severed from us. Heaven is no 
distant land, but lies all about the Lord’s faithful ones. He 
who was once so true and faithful a servant of the Divine 
Physician of souls is a true and faithful servant now. He 
would not desire an idle and useless existence. He is glad to 
be one of those sent forth as ministering spirits to the heirs 
of salvation. 

H. N. GRIMLEY, 7remadoc Sermons, p. 55. 


REFERENCES: iv. 11.—E. W. Benson, 7hree Sermons, p. 1. iv. 14. 
—Preacher’s Monthly, vol. iv., p. 216; Homzletic Magazine, vol. viii., 
Pp. 9; Clergyman's Magazine, vol. ix., p 148; F. D. Maurice, 
Sermons, vol. ii., p. 270; J. Sherman, Zhursday Penny Pulpit, 
vol. iii., g 472. iv. 17.—Homiletic Magazine, vol. xi., p. 144; F. E. 
Paget, Sermons for Special Occasions, p. 141; R. W. Dale, Des- 
courses on Spectal Occasions, p. 324. 


I. THESSALONIANS. 


Chap. i., ver. 1.--“ Pan], and Silvanus, and Timotheus, unto the Church 
of the Thessalonians which is in God the Father and in the Lord 
Jesus Christ: Grace be unto you, and peace, from God our Father, 
and the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


I. THESSALONICA was a populous and wealthy city of Macedonia. 
As an important seaport it was the meeting place of Greek and 
Roman merchandise, and consequently the centre of wide- 
spread and commanding influence. Paul had twice attempted 
to revisit his Thessalonian friends, but he had failed. He had 
been prevented from personally seeing them. He therefore 
sent Timothy to make inquiries and report as to their general 
condition, Timothy brought back a favourable report of their 
Christian progress and steadfastness, and of their strong, 
ardent attachment to Paul. On receipt of these welcome tidings, 
the Apostle now writes them in words which reveal the thank- 
fulness and the yearning love of his heart. But as there were 
certain unfavourable features in the report—neglect of daily 
duty because of erroneous views about the second coming: ig- 
norant anxiety lest friends who had died should have no share 
in the gladness and glory of that advent, wrong views about 
spiritual gifts as in the Church at Corinth; danger of falling 
back into the mire of heathen profligacy ; proneness to faint in 
view of the persecutions at the hand of their countrymen. The 
Apostle has also to use words of reproof, correction, and en- 
couragement. These, intertwined with many reminiscences of 
his personal intercourse with them, are the sum and substance 
of an Epistle fraught with many similar counsels to us, “upon 
whom the ends of the world are come.” | 

II. Paul’s associating others with himself as he does in the text 
is a striking instance of the humility and tenderness of his heart. 
It is also a lesson of the fellowship of brethren one with another, 
of the brotherly kindness of one teacher towards another, and, 
last of all, of a teacher’s familiar relation towards his scholar, 
his son in the faith. 

The Church of the Thessalonians is described as being in God 
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the Father, and in the Lord Jesus Christ. Here we have the 
distinctive characteristic mark of a true church. There were 
heathen assemblies in the city, numerous and powerful. But 
the only true church was the Christian community. It had its 
hidden spiritual life with Christ in God. 


J. Hurcuison, Lectures on Thessalonians, p. 1. 


Chap. i., vers. 1-3.—“ Grace to you and peace,” etc. 


I. Here we have the apostolic greeting in its most usual form 
—grace and peace—a. blending of the ordinary Greek and 
Hebrew modes of salutation, “the union of Asiatic repose and 
European alacrity,” which by apostolic use has become invested 
. with a significance infinitely higher than that which was implied 
in the ordinary civilities of social life. These formule of 
friendly intercourse familiar to the ancient world were like 
some precious antique vase, prized for their beauty more than 
for their use. They had become empty of significance, or, at 
all events, entirely empty of blessing. But now they are lifted 
up into a higher service, consecrated to the noblest purpose,— 
henceforth brimful of holiest meaning—filled with the very 
water of life. 

II. But this grace and peace is from God our Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ. It comes from God the Father as the 
Primal Source of all good, and it comes from Christ Jesus as 
the Mediating Source. Peace is the sign and seal of Christ’s 
kingdom. Its subjects call God Father, because they have first 
called Christ Jesus Lord. — 

III. The apostolic thanksgiving suggests an example which 
it must be ours to imitate. Constant giving of thanks to God, 
that is a priestly function which every believer must discharge ; 
that offering must be laid on the altar of every renewed heart. 
Not at times only are we to thank God on behalf both of 
ourselves and others, but evermore. One of the old Puritans 
has said: ‘Grace (#.e, gratitude) is like a ring without end, 
and the diamond of this ring is constancy.” 

And as far the apostolic graces, faith and love and hope, have 
their several manifestations in work, toil, and patience, these 
suggest to us our duty and our dignity, till at length patience 
has her perfect work. 


J. Hutcuison, Lectures on Thessalonians, p. 13. 


REFERENCES: i. 3.—H. W. Beecher, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol, xxxi., p.115; /Zomzlist, 4th series, vol. i., p. 46. i. 4.—Spurgeon, 
Morning by Morning, p. 199. 
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Chap. i., vers, 4-6, 


I. Tue Apostle shows in these verses on what grounds his 
knowledge rested—his conviction of the Thessalonians’ election 
—the fact and mode of their being chosen for privilege and duty. 
He was fully persuaded of it, both on subjective and on objective 
grounds. The power and assurance with which he and his 
fellow-labourers preached in Thessalonica, on the one hand, 
and the eagerness and joyfulness with which the inhabitants of 
the city listened, on the other, these were to him evidences of 
divine grace working both in speaker and hearers, proofs of 
God’s having marked them out above others for His favour and 
service. The presence and energy of the Holy Spirit were 
recognised by him. Such was his sacred enthusiasm, that he 
felt his own words to be far more than the mere utterance of 
one earnest human spirit struggling to impress others; to be 
indeed nothing less than the urgent words of the Spirit Himself, 
the Spirit of all truth, witnessing through him, in behalf of 
Christ and His salvation. 

II. The other evidence adduced for Paul’s knowledge of the 
election of the Thessalonian Church is their selection for 
privilege and duty. The first was subjective, the freedom, and 
fulness, and power in the Holy Ghost with which he felt he had 
preached to them. The other is objective, the eager, joyful 
readiness with which they had received his preaching. Their 
having been chosen of God is shown by their having them- 
selves chosen God’s Gospel as offered to them. “ Much suf- 
fering,” indeed, in itself proves nothing in regard to Christian 
character and attainment. But much suffering with joy in the 
Holy Ghost does. The believer knows that the via dolorosa 
which he has to tread is a path of true joy when he recognises 
his Saviour’s steps in it. Melanchthon used to write in his 
students’ note-books ‘‘ Kreutzesweg Lichtweg—the path of the 
cross the path of light”; and it was a favourite saying of 
Luther’s, ‘If Christ wore a crown of thorns, why should His 
followers experience only a crown of roses?” The stream of 
Christian life has two currents, distinct yet united, of tribula- 
lation and joy, ever wending its course, troubled and calm to 
the ocean of eternity beyond. 


J. Hurcuison, Lectures on Thessalonians, p. 25. 


REFERENCES: i. 5.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi., No. 648; E. 
White, Christian World Lulpit, vol. xviii, p. 344; Homuisst, 
and series, vol. vil., p. 102. ; e 
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Chap. i, vers. 7-10, 


I. Tue Thessalonian converts, having received the Gospel so 
heartily and held it so firmly, and having shown the influence 
which it exerted over their hearts and lives by their joy in the 
Holy Ghost, became ensamples to all that believed in Macedonia 
and Achaia. Collectively, for the word is in the singular, they 
became a pattern to others. Thessalonica was, as far as its 
Christian inhabitants were concerned, “a city set on an hill.” 
A noble dignity, a sacred duty, a constant danger, all this is 
implied in such a coveted post of honour. 

II. From some form or other of manifold idolatry every new 
man in Christ Jesus turns to God as the one blissful centre of 
his renewed life. Hence the Apostle proceeds to define the 
purpose of this conversion, or turning to God. It is twofold. 
It is (1) to serve the living and true God, and (2) to wait for 
his Son from heaven. The one clause distinguishes the 
Thessalonian Church from the heathen; the other from the 
Jews. But they do more. They represent the universal 
Christian life in its two most common aspects—service and 
expectation. It is a life of ceaseless action because it is also a 
life of patient waiting. It is a life of much affliction in the 
service of God, because it is also alife of joy in the Holy Ghost, 
joyful looking forward to the coming of the Son of God from 
heaven, bringing His reward with Him. It is this hope which, 
on the one hand, gives strength for service and perseverance in 
it, and it is the faithful engaging in this service which, on the 
other hand, justifies and consecrates this hope. Service with- 
out its accompanying hope would merge into dry and formal 
routine. Hope without its service, its ministry, and love, would 
pass into indolent sentiment, or into restless, hysterical excite- 
ment. While the faithful at Thessalonica did not in any way 
lose sight of the Saviour’s incarnation, and death, and resur- 
rection, the “much affliction” of their present lot led them to 
live much in the future, to long and look for His coming again 
as the ‘‘just and gentle Monarch, to terminate the evil and 
diadem the right.” 

J. HutcHison, Lectures on Thessalonians, p. 38. 


REFERENCES: i. 8.—J. Owen, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xv., 
p. 273. i. 9, 10.—Spurgeon, Servos, vol. xxx., No. 1806. 


Chap. ii, vers, 1-4. 


I. In view of what he had already undergone, and in anticipa- 
tion of renewed suffering, St. Paul was “bold” in declaring 
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in Thessalonica the whole counsel of God, keeping nothing back. 
He was all this, too, in the midst of “ much contention ’—that is, 
much external conflict and danger from his Jewish and Gentile 
opponents, and also internal struggles. The secret of this bold- 
ness was his realising his message as the Gospel of God,—good 
news from God Himself, a message from God. Hence, even 
in the presence of this world’s potentates, as God’s ambassa- 
dor, “a legate of the skies,” he was bold. He relied on his 
credentials. He was emboldened by the thought of the trust 
committed to him. Self-reliance is found in relying upon God. 

II. “ Our exhortation.” There is much implied in the choice 
of this term to represent the apostolic ministry of the word. It 
means more than simple teaching. It is teaching tinged with 
emotion. The word thus suggested, as it is, of affectionate 
comfort and counsel, is specially adapted to the circumstances 
of the Thessalonian believers. The Apostle in the tenderness of 
his heart yearns over them in their dangers and trials. His 
sympathy breathes forth even from the very words he employs. 

III. After disclaiming all wrong, corrupt elements in his 
“exhortation,” the Apostle proceeds to describe positively the 
nature, the manner of his teaching. ‘‘But as we were allowed” — 
#.€., approved—“ of God, to be put in trust with the gospel, even so 
we speak.” He claims for himself in these words a Divine 
commission, Not that he or any one can ever be chosen of God 
to salvation and honour because of ability to stand the test of 
Divine scrutiny. No: that scrutiny, that testing, can reveal 
nothing but unworthiness. Yet there is a sense in which God 
does scrutinise His own people, setting aside some and approv- 
ing others for special work. There are those who, having 
been proved faithful in little, are exalted to higher posts of 
service, and also to greater exposure to danger. Thus it was 
with Paul; first proved, then approved, and so entrusted with 
the Gospel. The reward of past labour and suffering is simply 
ren:wed opportunity for labouring and suffering more. 

J. Hurcuison, Lectures on Thessalonians, p. 50. 

REFERENCES: ii. 4.—R. Thomas, Chréstian World Pulpit, 

vol. viii., p. 33. ii. §.—Church of England Pulfit, vol. xviii., p. 193. 


Chap. if., vers. 5-9. 


Tue Apostle is very careful in describing the relation in which 
his ministry stood to the Thessalonians, to defend himself 
against all false charges, all insinuations or susp-cions of 
insincerity or impurity of motive. There was no element of 
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imposture or covetousness or guile in his ministry. Ac- 
credited from on high, he pleased not men, but God. It was 
enough for him, in seeking the good of his fellow-men, to be 
approved by Him who proveth His servants’ hearts. 

I. He disdains the use of flattery. His exhortation was 
rather the word of simple unadulterated truth. Had his designs 

been self-seeking, he would have made use of flattery as one of 
' the easiest keys for opening the door of the weak human heart. 
His teaching had for its aim first to wound, that, like Ithuriel’s 
spear, it might afterwards heal. 

II. It is a short and natural step for the Apostle’s thought to 
pass from flattery to that which is the essence, the very soul of 
all flattery, covetousness: that form of self-interest which is 
sure to show itself in flattering words, He appeals to God, as 
if he had said, God knows, and what He knows He will at length 
testify, so that you too may know that with no plausible words, 
but in words of sincerity and simplicity, I have preached unto 
you. 

III, He passes by with disdain as an element of his exhorta- 
tion aught of ambition, desire for glory. ‘“‘ Not of men sought 
we glory.” His aim was not the honour of men, but the 
approval of God. The scroll on the shield of the man of the 
world is, “I follow fame.” On that of Paul it was “ Rather use 
than fame.” 

IV. But the Apostle’s yearning towards his Thessalonian 
friends showed itself further in self-abnegation, in willingness 
to impart “also our own souls.” That heart of his, which was 
restless till it rested in Christ, ceaselessly sent forth its love, 
henceforth sanctified in Christ’s love, towards others. He 
illustrated in himself the truth of the old Italian proverb, “The 
teacher is like the candle which gives light to others by con- 
suming itself.” 


J. HUTCHISON, Lectures on Thessalonians, p. 62. 


Chap. ii., vers. 10-12. 


THERE are two points to be noted here in this comparison 
instituted by Paul between his conduct and that ofa father. 

I. He could say, as a wise father suits his dealings, both in 
training and teaching, to the case, the requirements of each 
child, so he acted towards his converts, “every one of you.” It 
was no general relation in which he stood to them. He dealt 
with each individual soul. He adapted his teaching to each 
case, giving to each a portion in due season. The religion of 
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Jesus Christ takes account of each, tenderly deals with each, 
and thus advances till the number of His people be gathered in. 
Its foundation rests on individual conviction. Individualism, 
not multitudinism, is the word that represents the law of its 
growth. It makes its appeal to each separate conscience, and 
it is only in so far as it does so, that it comes to leaven the 
whole mass of human society. 

II. But the other point in the comparison here made is, as a 
father is eager, intensely earnest, in giving his children right 
guidance and instruction, so was Paul in his yearning care of 
- his converts. As he had described his general behaviour in 
three terms, so he describes his ministry in a threefold way. 
He says—exhorted and comforted and charged. Each one 
brought under the range of his influence was dealt with in the 
way most suited to his case; that so all might walk worthy of 
God, who hath called them unto His own kingdom and glory: 
one member of the Church needing exhortation, a second 
comfort, and a third solid charging. But the end aimed at in 
them all is one and the same, a walking worthy of their calling 
from on high. Believers walk worthy of their destiny and 
glory when they lovingly look forward to it, when they are 
longing of heart, 


‘Send hope before to grasp it 
Till hope be lost in sight.” 


And we can rightly look forward to it only when we strive in 
Divine strength to prepare for it. 
J. Hutcuison, Lectures on Thessalonians, p. 75. 


REFERENCE: ii. 13.—E. Cooper, Practical Sermons, vol. i, p. 1. 


Chap. ii., vers, 13-16. 


I. In this passage the Apostle states the evidence of the effectual 
working of the word in the Thessalonian converts. The 
change it had wrought in them was genuine, for it withstood 
trial, This is the test of a right acceptance of the truth. The 
Thessalonian Church was one of the earliest in Palestine to 
testify their faithfulness in the furnace of affection. They were 
being exercised in what Melanchthon used to say was the 
best of the three schools in which a Christian must be trained 
—the school of suffering. Those of prayer and meditation, 
he said, were good, but that of trial was the most fruitful of 
them all. It was so in apostolic times. It was so in the 
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times of the Reformation. It is so still. The way of cross- 
bearing is the way of light. Christ’s people need to be 
- saught how noble a thing it is to suffer and be strong. 

II. The Apostle now turns aside from his theme. He makes 
a digression. He “goes off” (Jowett) upon the word “ Jews” 
to describe the evil deeds and the merited doom of his own 
countrymen. The culminating point in Jewish wickedness is 
the casting out and murder of their Messiah, the Son of God. 
With fearful perseverance, “alway,” alike before Christ came, 
when He had come, and after He was gone, they had been filling 
up the measure of their guilt. The archangel of judgment, 
with his sword-arm free, was already approaching,—so near 
indeed, that in anticipation the Apostle could say, “ For the 
wrath 7s come upon them to the uttermost.” Hardly fourteen 
years after the date of this epistle, it overtook them with a 
sudden surprise—it descended in the doom of fire upon the 
once sacred city, the entire overthrow and extinction of the 
Jewish state, the dispersion of the race, and the centuries of 
weary wandering appointed them, which are not yet closed. — 
That was the dies ire for the Jews, and foreshadowing of the 
wrath to come. They who belong to God’s own kingdom and 
glory, on the other hand, while they see in the fearful judg- 
ment which befell the Jews a distinct and manifest type of 
another and final judgment, wait for Jesus, who is delivering 
them from the wrath to come. 


J. Hutcuison, Lectures on Thessalonians, p. 84. 


REFERENCES: ii. 14.—/fomilist, 3rd series, vol. iii, p 301. ii. 16. 
Spurgeon, Lvening by Hvening, p. 225. 


Chap. ii., vers. 17-20, 


I. THe Thessalonian Christians were peculiarly the Apostle’s 
hope, being regarded by him, not simply as a conspicuous part 
of the reward in glory which was in store for him, but also his 
hope in connection with his present earthly work. Their con- 
version, their steadfastness in the faith, was largely that on 
which he built his hopes, under God, of the further progress of 
the Gospel in Europe. He hoped that yet increasingly from 
them would sound out the word of the Lord. They were, 
further, his joy, inasmuch as in their conversion and consistent 
Christian conduct he saw the evidence that his own labour had 
not been in vain in the Lord. They were a credit to him in the 
sight of God and men, Hence, amid all his sorrows, he ten 
that in them he could find his joy. They were even more to 
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him. They were his crown of holy boasting, for they would 
prove at last his wreath of victory, his chaplet of ceaseless 
rejoicing. 

II. In the presence of our Lord Jesus at His coming, Paul’s 
crown of a good name in the presence of Christ Jesus was his 
converts—those who by his instrumentality had been brought 
to a knowledge of the truth. The same crown is offered to us 
all, and is in keeping for us all, if we be but faithful. History 
tells us that when in Philip II.’s reign arebel claimed and gained 
the crown of Granada, he bore at the ceremony of coronation in 
his right hand a banner bearing the inscription: ‘ More I could 
not desire, less would not have contented me.” These words 
cease to be presumptuous and become the utterance of truest 
wisdom only when they are the Christian’s, and refer to the 
crown of heavenly rejoicing, and when they are the legend of 
the banner under which he fights, in “the sacramental host of 


God’s elect.” 
J. Hurcuison, Lectures on Thessalonians, p. 94 


Chap. ii., ver. 18.—“ Satan hindered us.” 
I, Tuere is a hinderer. Not only are there hindrances, there 
is a personal hinderer. He is not visible, he is not persuadable, 
he must be resisted. 

II. This hinderer assails the most eminent workers in the 
Church. He assailed the Saviour Himself. In this case he 
hindered Paul. We are apt to think that the greatest men in 
the Church escape temptations which fall to the lot of others, 
The greater the man, the greater the temptation. (1) Our 
temptations show our unity as members ofa common race. (2) 
Our temptations should awaken our sympathies as partakers of 
a common suffering. 

III. The hinderer seeks to foil the aggressive intentions ot 
the Christian. In being a hinderer the enemy has a decided 
advantage. (1) It is easy to hinder, that is, to do mischief, to 
suggest difficulties, to magnify obstacles, etc. (2) It is easier 
to hinder than to counteract. 

Application: Satan comes to us sometimes through the 
medium of bad men; (2) sometimes through the gratification 
of apparently harmless wishes ; ; (3) sometimes through friendly 
but incapable advisers—men who are so far below our level 
as s utterly to miscalculate and misunderstand us. 

Parker, City Temple, vol. ii., p. 23. 

REFERENCES: ii. 18.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi., No. 657; [bid., 
Evening by Evening, p. 221; Parker, Hidden Springs, p. 203. 
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Chap. ii., vers. 19, 20, 


I, Tue text points to the future. Paul loved the Thessalonians ; 
he made mention of them in his prayers. He remembered 
without ceasing their work of faith, their labour of love, their 
patience and hope. Instead of indulging in fond regrets, and 
lamenting the severance of old ties, and giving himself up to 
the fascination of sentimental reminiscences, he looks onward 
to the future cheerfully, anticipating renewed fellowship, calcula- 
ting upon continued usefulness. His view extends to the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. The death of Christ, the resurrection 
of Christ, the ascension of Christ—these facts threw majestic 
shadows over the life path of believers, and were to them foun- 
tains of enthusiastic inspiration; but the coming of the Lord 
Jesus was the bright hope which fixed their eyes and filled their 
hearts. 

II. The text recognises an everlasting bond of union between 
a Christian pastor and his flock. What is said here implies a 
mutual recognition at the last day. The true minister toils for 
eternity. Theresult of his employment will not appear till time 
shall end. Many kinds of effort in this life produce immediate 
results ; they can be at once detected and recorded. But not so 
with what comes of our sacred occupation. The harvest is the 
end of the world; the reapers are the angels. 

III. The text suggests the conditions on which the Apostolic 
hope may be fulfilled. (1) The conversion of men to Christ 
through their repentance and faith, through their experience of the 
change which the Gospel alone describes, which the Gospel alone 
effects,—that is, the new birth. (2) A second ground on which 
such felicity rests is the edification, the improvement, the growth 
in holiness of those so converted. (3) The consolation of the 
afflicted in this world of trial will add to the crown of rejoicing, 
The strongest of all ministerial power is sympathy in sorrow. 


J. StouGHToN, Penny Pulpit, New Series, No. 792. 


REFERENCES ; li. 19, 20.—Christian World Pulpit, vol. vii., p. 241; 
R. Davey, /ézd., vol. xi., p. 282; Preacher’s Monthly, vol. ii., p. 4523 
J. Vaughan, 72/ty Sermons, 6th series, p. 81. 


Chap. iii., vers, 1-5, 


I, Tue purpose of Timothy's mission to the Thessalonians was 
to establish,—to make them steadfast in the midst of persecution, 
to make them rooted and grounded in love, to make their very 
trials serve that all-important end, that they, as a church, might 
cast forth roots like Lebanon. The work of establishing them 
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is, strictly speaking, God’s work. But it is here none the less 
ascribed to Timothy, spoken of as his work, because he is a 
fellow-labourer with God. 

IJ. The reason for the ‘‘ steadfast endurance” is given in the 
words which follow: “For yourselves, know that we are 
appceinted thereunto.” This knowledge they had, both from 
_ apostolic teaching and their own personal experience, the know- 
- ledge that tribulation is the common lot of Christ’s people. The 
world’s scorn and enmity cannot fail to be excited by the Chris- 
tian’s character and conduct. Hence, holiness entails suffering 
as well as sin does, for sin will, in some way or other, persecute 
it. 

III. In every case of resistance to the Tempter there is new 
accession of spiritual strength to the believer himself. In fight- 
ing the good fight of faith, in overcoming the Evil One, we 
gain new power. As the South Sea islanders imagine that the 
prowess and valour of the enemies they slay in battle pass over 
into themselves, so in truth is it with the soldiers ‘of the Cross. 
The very force and strength of the temptations which he over- 
throws become his own. Therefore the exhortation of Ignatius, 
in his epistle to Polycarp, has a meaning for all time: “Stand 
firm as the anvil under its repeated blows ; for a great combatant 

must not only be buffeted, but must also prevail.” 
; J- Hurcuison, Lectures on Thessalonians, p. 105. 
REFERENCES: iii. 2.—Preacher’s Monthly, vol. vi., p. 321. iii. 5. 


—Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. ii., p. 55. ili. 6.—J. Irons, Zhursday 
Penny Pulpit, vol. vi., p. 197- 


Chap. ifi., vers. 6-10. 


I. Tue Apostle now tells us that, on Timothy’s return from his 
mission, bearing good tidings of the Thessalonian Church, he 
had been comforted. The new-born joy, the tender love of his 
heart, lies like a gleam of light upon the very words he employs. 
He was comforted to learn that, amid all the darkness of their 
tribulation, their faith, like the night-blooming Ceres-flower, lived 
and spread abroad its fragrance. The good tidings which 
cheered his heart were also about the attitude of his friends 
to himself, their teacher. This he puts last; as, however 
‘precious in his own personal estimation, it is of slight impor- 
tance compared to their remairing steadfast in faith and love. 

II. What is implied in the steadfastness of a Christian 
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Church? (1) That individually and collectively the members of 
it are in the Lord—abiding in Him, both in faith and in 
practice. (2) That while “in the Lord” they are exposed to the 
danger of wavering. The language seems military. It sug- 
gests the idea of conflict. Christ’s Church, every section of it, 
is exposed to assault. The army of the living God is subject 
to having its ranks brokeninto. Thisis the aim of the Tempter, 
of whom the Apostle has just been speaking. 

III. The Apostle’s joy rose from the contemplation of the 
state of others. In the highest sense, therefore, it was disin- 
terested. It was a joy, further, which arose from the contem- 

-plation of the spiritual state of others. It was a pure joy, free 
from aught of earthly alloy. 

IV. Believers, whatever may be their eminence in the Chris- 
tian graces, have still “lacking measures of their faith.” They 
need to be perfected in knowledge and in practice, if they would 
rightly be owned as the Gospel net for the bringing in of others. 
They need ceaselessly to be repaired, built up, if, as the Church 
of Christ, the ark of all safety, they would withstand all the rude 
billows of the world. Thus, fillling up or perfecting that which 
is lacking in faith on earth, Christ’s Church will at last pass into 
heaven, where there will be nothing that is lacking in glory. 

J. HutcuHison, Lectures on Thessalonians, p. 105. 

REFERENCE: iii. 8.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxx., No. 1758. 


Chap. iii., vera. 11-18. 


I, WE have to notice very carefully to whom this ejaculatory 
prayer is addressed: Now God Himself, even our Father 
and our Lord Jesus Christ. It is quite evident that our Lord 
and Saviour, the Man Christ Jesus, the ascended and glorified 
Redeemer, is in the Apostle’s thought viewed as standing in 
the same relation to human prayer as God the Father. The 
prayer of Paul’s heart is addressed to both. While our Lord 
is distinguished from the Father in personality, He is one with 
Him in godhead, and therefore is He rightly addressed in the 
language of prayer. Prayer is the voice of human weakness 
addressed to infinite power. 

Il. The circle of Christian love, the sphere of its influence, is 
wide as humanity itself. There is to be no limit to its diffu- 
sion. Christianity has broken down all barriers of race or 
of creed. The question “ Who is my neighbour ?” ought never 
to be uttered by Christian lips. Increasing and abounding in 
love may be regarded as the end of all Christian striving, for 
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after all it is the possession of this grace which brings men on 
earth nearest to the gates of heaven. But it is represented in 
the present connection rather as an end thanas a means. “To 
the end He may establish your hearts unblamable in holiness.” 
He would teach them that Christian love, going out towards 
others in blessing, comes back again laden with new blessings 
tothe soul. The hearts of Christ’s people become in this way 
established. The heart in this way becomes united. Such a 
loving heart diffuses the fragrance of its own sweet life, the 
life of holiness, and is thus rewarded by being declared blame- 
less, and that too in the sight of God. 

III. Even amid the imperfections and limitations of earth and 
time, something of this experience is the believer’s possession. 
But none the less the more advanced he is in the Divine life, 
the more is he conscious of doubts and waverings of heart, 
the more does he feel himself blameworthy, the more does he 
mourn over his unholiness in the sight of God his Father. 
Hence the Apostle in the closing clause carries our thoughts 
forward to that 

*¢ one far-off Divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 
Then truly and fully are Christ’s people before God, even their 
Father, beholding the King’s face. 
5 J. Hurcuison, Lectures on Thessalonians, p. 137. 

REFERENCES: iii, 11-13.—Preacher’s Monthly, vol. vi., p. 257. 
iii. 12, 13.—J0zd., vol. ii, p. 420. iiii—E. H. Higgins, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xvi. p. 221. iv. 1.—Clergyman’s Magazine, 


-vol. iv., p. 89; Plain Sermons by Contributors to “ Tracts for the 
Times,” vol. iv.,p. 9. iv. 9, 10.—E. W. Benson, Zhree Sermons, p. 26. 


Chap. iv., vers. 9-13. 


TURNING now, and as it were, with a sense of relief from 
warnings against impurity and covetousness, but still keeping 
in view the aim of his whole exhortation, viz., “ the will of 
God, even your sanctification,” the Apostle resumes the subject 
of brotherly love. The cultivation of the Christian graces is the 
best safeguard against any relapse on the part of believers into 
the besetting sins of the Gentile world. It is here said that the 
Thessalonian Christians abounded in the grace of love. It was 
their crown of glory. 

I, Their love had a wide sphere for its activity. All their 
brother Christians throughout the whole of Macedonia had been 
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revived and comforted by it. Paul learned this, doubtless, 
from Timothy’s report. But what form did this brotherly inter- 
course assume? Possibly the circulation of Luke’s Gospel, in 
whole or in part, to which honourable work Thessalonica ap- 
pears to have been directly called. But this brotherly love 
also manifested itself in pecuniary assistance rendered to those 
who were in want. The hearts of many brethren in Mace- 
donia were blessing their benevolence. 

II. None the less, Paul wrote to them, “‘ But we beseech you, 
brethren, that ye increase more and more.” Their brotherly 
love was to show its life in continuous growth. There can bé 
no halting-point in this, or in any other Christian grace. 

III. Idleness is a foe to all growth in grace. Spenser 
speaks of “ sluggish idlenesse, the nurse of sinne.” It is the 
very cancer of the soul. Activity, on the other hand, if it be in 
the line of duty, even means progress. God helps the worker, 
and looks after him. The Christian must be ever ready to 
assist others, but he must never be ready unnecessarily to be 
assisted by others. Others’ needs he must recognise as his own 
special burden, but his own special burden he is not to be eager 
to put on others. 

J. Hutcuison, Lectures on Thessalonians, p. 150. 


Chap. iv., ver. 10.—‘ We beseech you, brethren that ye increase more 
and more.” 


Curistian Growth. 

I. In what are we toincrease? There is little or no advan- 
tage in the increase of some things. It but increases our 
danger, and, adding to our cares, lays weightier burdens on the 
back of life. More riches will certainly not make us happier ; 
and pethaps, paradoxical as it may sound, they may not even 
make us richer. Nor is the increase even of wisdom, though a 
higher and nobler pursuit, without its own drawbacks. It is 
harder to work with the brain than with the hands; to hammer 
out thoughts than iron. It is not increase of these things at 
which the text calls us to aim; but of such riches as makes it 
less difficult, and more easy, to get to heaven; of the wisdom 
that humbles rather than puffs up its possessor. It is the inciease 
of those spiritual endowments which are catalogued by St. Paul 
as being the fruits of the Spirit. 

II. How are we to increase in these? (1) We are to in- 
crease equally. All our graces are to be cultivated to the 
neglect of none of them. If ose side of a tree grows, ura/ the 
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other does not, the tree acquires a crooked form, is a mis- 
shapen thing. Analogous in its results to this is the unequal 
growth of Christian graces. The finest specimen of a Christian is 
he, in whom all the graces, like the strings of an angel’s harp, are 
in most perfect harmony. (2) We are to increase constantly, 
Slow and silent growth is a thing which you can neither see nor 
hear; while the higher a believer rises, his ascent becomes not 
more difficult, but more easy, he never reaches a point where 
progress ceases. Begun on earth, it is continued in heaven; 
the field that lies before us, stretching beyond the grave, and 
above the stars, illimitable as space, and endless as eternity. 
(3) We are to make efforts to grow. While all our hopes of 
salvation centre in the cross of Christ, and all our hopes of pro- 
gress hang on the promised aid of the Holy Spirit, let us exert 
ourselves to the utmost, reaching forth to higher attainments, 
and aiming at daily increase in every holy and Christian 
habit. 
T. GUTHRIE, The Way to Life, p. 264. 


Chap. iv., vers. 10, 11.—‘ We beseech you... that ye study to be quiet 
and to do your own business,” etc. 


I. In what forms must we labour to advance Christ’s Kingdom ? 
In age after age the saints of God have possessed their souls 
in joy and patience, not gadding about as busy-bodies or 
other people’s bishops, but doing quietly their humble duty, and 
spending peacefully their holy lives. It has never, in any age, 
been possible for God’s servants to look round them without 
sorrow. Is there any consolation under this state of things ? 
There is this consolation, that in spite of ourselves, and in 
spite of our traditional theology, we are driven to trust and 
hope in God, that He did make the world, and He who made it 
will guide. Man must do his duty, but man cannot do the 
work of Providence, and therefore he must wait in quietness 
and hope. When Saint Francis of Assisi was troubled and 
disquieted about the great Order which he had founded, and 
into which the elements of evil began early to intrude, he 
dreamed that God came to him in a vision of the night, and 
said, “ Poor little man, why dost thou trouble thyself? Thinkest 
thou not that I am able, if I will it, to protect and keep thy 
Order ?” 

II. Let us, then, as our help against morbid anxiety, leading, 
as it so often dces, to spurious excitement, let us remember 
always that the world is in God’s hands, not in the devil’s, and 
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not at all in ours; and further, that things may not be so bad 
as they seem to us. If you ask me what you are to do, I 
answer, Join in any part of Christ’s work, so wide, so blessed, se 
truly humble. Choose it wisely; join in it heartily ; let there 
be no single life among you which is a life of mere easy self- 
indulgence, but let every life be consciously dedicated to the 
service of others, and ready to make sacrifices for their good. 
Keep your own consciences free from the stain of shame of 
having added to the world’s guilt and misery by the greed of 
your selfishness, by the baseness of your passions, or by the 
bitterness of your hate. Show thus actively and passively that 
you fear God, and love your brother-man, and you may be 
doing infinitely more, and infinitely more blessed and permanent 
work for Christ than if you took on yourself to teach, it may be, 
before you have ever learned, or with loud prolamations of your 
own conversion set up yourself as a blind leader of the blind. 
Remember that the vast majority of Christians are simply called 
to do their duty in the state of life to which God has called 
them. 
F. W. FARRAR, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxii., p. 33. 

REFERENCES: iv. 10, 11.—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Waterside Misston 
Sermons, No. 13. iv. 11.—A. Craig, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xiv., p. 330; W. Dorling, Jézd., vol. viii., p. 120. iv. 11, 12.—W. 
Braden, /d7d., vol. ix., p. 33; Homzlist, 31rd series, vol. vili., p. 99. 


iv. 13.—Preacher’s Monthy, vol. viii., p. 275; Homiletec Quarterly, 
vol. li., p. 232. 


Chap. iv., vers. 18, 14—“T would not have you to be ignorant, brethren, 
concerning them which are asleep,” etc. 
Tue Sleep of the Faithful Departed. 

St. Paul, in the text, speaks of the saints unseen as of those 
that “‘sleep in Jesus”; and Christians are wont to call their 
burial-grounds cemeteries or sleeping-places, where they laid 
up their beloved ones to sleep on and take their rest. Let us 
therefore see why we should thus speak of those whom we call 
the dead. 

I. First, it is because we know that they shall wake up again. 
What sleep is to waking, death is to the resurrection. It is 
only a prelude, a transitory state ushering in a mightier power 
of life; therefore death is called sleep, to show that it has a 
fixed end coming. It is a kindly, soothing rest to the wearied 
and world-worn spirit: and there is a fixed end to its duration. 
There ics 2 waking nigh at hand, so that the grave is little more 
thar the longest night’s sleep in the life of an undying soul 
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II. Again, death is changed to sleep, because they whom 
ren call dead do really live unto God. When the coil of this 
body is loosed death has done all, and his power is spent; 
thenceforth and for ever the sleeping soul lives mightily unto 
God. 

III. And once more, those whom the world calls dead are 
sleeping, because they are taking their rest. Their rest is not 
the rest of a stone, cold and lifeless, but of wearied humanity. 
_ They “sleep in Jesus.” Theirs is a bliss only less perfect than 

the glory of His kingdom when the new creation shall be 
_ accomplished. Consider a few thoughts which follow from 

what has been said. (1) We ought to mourn rather for the 
living than for the dead. The passing of the soul is awful even 
to the saints. Wherefore let no man weep for the dead; that 
awful change for them is over. They have fulfilled their task, 
ours tarrieth. (2) Itis life, rather than death, that we ought to 
’ fear. For life and all it contains—thought and speech and 
deed and will—is a deeper and more awful mystery. Let us 
' fear life and we shall not be afraid to die; for in the new 
creation of God death walks harmless. 

H. E. MANNING, Sermons, vol. i., p. 308. 

REFERENCES: iv. 13, 14.—Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. ix., p. 278; 

Homilist, 3rd series, vol. ii., p. 390. 


Chap. iv., vers. 13-15, 


Tue Apostle now turns to speak of Christian hope. It is a 
transition to a new and all-important theme—the hope of the 
Christian in regard to the saints at the second coming of their 
Lord. The coming of the glorified Saviour is, as it were, the 
red thread running through the whole tissue of these two 
epistles. It is more or less prominent in all its parts, giving 
the whole its colouring and plan. 

I. The Gospel has revealed to man the immortality of the 
soul, the resurrection of the body, and the re-union in Heaven 
of long-divided hearts. The Apostle thus exhorts believers to 
cherish feelings in regard to departed friends of a far different 
kind from those which took gloomy possession of heathen 
breasts. Christ’s people are “as sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing.” 
The eye of their faith can see the bright light in the cloud of 
even the heaviest earthly trial. They do not refuse to shed 
tears, but they also do not refuse to dry them at their Saviour’s 
bidding. 

II. The Apostle gives one reason why Christian sorrow in 
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presence of death is to be different from that of the others. It 
lies in the threefold repetition in this passage of the word 
“asleep,” as applied to the Christian dead, a figure possibly 
suggested here by our Lord’s own parable of the ten virgins, 
the imagery in both passages being the same. It was generally 
thought among the Thessalonian Christians that at the Lord’s 
second and glorious coming, the departed saints—the resur- 
rection not having then taken place—would not have a share 
in the peculiar joys of meeting with Him, and greeting Him on 
His return to earth. That joy, they thought, would only be 
shared in by the living. The Apostle bids them not be sunk in 
sorrow about their absent friends. If these had been among 
those on earth who had clung through reproach to the crucified 
One, they would assuredly not be torn from His fellowship 
when He came in glory. They are not severed from their 
Lord now; they cannot be severed from Him when He comes 
again. 

: J. Hutcuison, Lectures on Thessalonians, p. 163. 

REFERENCE: iv. 13-18.—Pveacher’s Monthly, vol. iii., p. 273. 


Chap. iv., ver. 14.—“ For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, 
even so them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with Him.” 
Tue Intermediate State. 

I, Where are the saints? and what are they doing? And 
the Spirit answers, they “sleep in Jesus.” Now you must not 
for a moment understand this expression as though it meant 
that the spirits of the sainted dead are passing the interval, till 
the resurrection, in a state of unconsciousness or inactivity. 
The idea is utterly abhorrent alike to feeling, to reason, and to 
Scripture. For we -can conceive no idea of soul but in the 
motion of thought and feeling. A soul without consciousness 
is a contradiction in terms. Even here thought never ceases ; 
nor is it possible that God would have been at such amazing 
pains to make and remake a being for His glory and then 
consign that being for thousands, it may be, of years, to a con- 
dition in which he cannot glorify Him. And St. Paul himself 
speaks conclusively, at the beginning of his Epistle to the 
Philippians, when he compares and balances those two things— 
to remain for the Church’s sake, or to die and be with Christ. 
Now it would be no question of balance at all if he did not 
expect assuredly to be consciously happy with Christ; for then 
to remain and serve the Church, would it not be unquestionably 
better than to be passing that sam: period in a useless and 
joyless suspension of all life and power ? 
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II. Let us follow, if we may catch a glimpse of, the untram- 
melled spirit. The word of God is distinct that it is passed 
into Paradise— To-day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise "— 
by which we are to understand, not heaven—Elijah only of 
all the saints is said to have gone to heaven, and that, it may 
be, because his spirit was never separated from his body—but 
we are to understand some happy place. (the word means 
garden, and associates itself therefore in the mind with the first 
Eden) where the separate spirits of the just are with Jesus, 
awaiting His second coming and their bodies, after which they 
are to enter into that final and perfect glory, which we call 
heaven. For neither they without us, nor we without them, 
shall be made perfect ; but all the people of God, of every age, 
will go into heaven together. Till then, we are instructed to 
believe that the souls of the faithful “sleep in Jesus”—the 
word may mean with Jesus, or more strictly, through Jesus—in 
Paradise. 

J. VAUGHAN, /ifty Sermons, 1874, p. 55. 

REFERENCES: iv. 14.—Christian World Pulfit, vol. i., p. 472; 
Lbid., vol. xxii., p. 308; Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. ii., p. 213; 
Spurgeon, Morning by Morning, p. 181. iv. 16.—J. Vaughan, 
Children’s Sermons, vol. vi., p. 106. 

Chap. iv., vers. 16-18, 


Tue Apostle draws aside yet more the curtain of futurity. He 
increases and confirms the comfort which “ by the word of the 
Lord” he offers to believers, by revealing additional truth about 
the resurrection day. ‘For the Lord Himself shall descend from 
Heaven with a shout.” There are three accompaniments of His 
coming. (1) A shout, an authoritative shout, one that indicates 
command. “Behold the Bridegroom cometh: go ye out to meet 
Him,” Here we have the very command which, once uttered, 
must be obeyed: the command which not only musters the 
retinue of angels and glorified saints, but also summons all men, 
of every age and race, to meet their God. (2) “ The voice of the 
archangel.” Angels have been ready and will be again. Christ’s 
ministering spirits. In regard to the votce of the archangel here, 
Scripture gives us no hint. It may be the shout of command 
caught up by him from the lips of the Lord Himself and repeated | 
to the gathering hosts. (3) ‘‘ The trump of God.” Under the old 

dispensation there is special prominence assigned to the trumpet 
as an instrument consecrated to religious uses. The last trump 
will call together the rejoicing saints into the heavenly Sion. 
It will be a signal of weal or woe, according to the character of 
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those who hear. It is worth while appending Bishop Alexander’s 
note on verse 16:—‘ Of all the solemn associations connected 
with the verse, few can surpass the following, recorded in many 
of the foreign papers of the day: At the earthquake of Manilla, 
the cathedral fell upon the clergy and congregation. The mass 
of ruin overhead and around the doomed assemblage was kept 
for a time from crushing down upon them by some peculiarity 
of construction. Those outside were able to hear what was 
going on in the church, without the slightest possibility of 
clearing away the ruins or of aiding those within, upon whom 
the building must evidently fall before long. A low, deep bass 
voice, doubtless that of the priest officiating, was heard uttering 
the words, ‘ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.’ As this 
sentence came forth the multitude burst into a passion of tears, 
which was soon choked. For some deep groans issued from 
within, apparently wrung from the speaker by intense pain, and 
then the same voice spoke again in a calm and even tone, as if 
addressing a congregation, and all heard the words, ‘The Lord 
Himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice 
of the archangel and with the trump of God, and the dead in 
Christ shall rise first.’” An incident of this kind shows us 
how, in every age of the Church’s history, and in circumstances 
of the most awful extremity, the comfort which the Apostle 
offers to the Thessalonians has in no way lost its power. 
J. Hutcuison, Lectures on Thessalonians, p. 176. 

REFERENCES: iv. 16-18.—Homilist, 3rd_ series, vol. iv., p. 260. 
iv. 17.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiii., No. 1374; lbid., Morning by 
Morning, p. 345; Preacher’s Monthly, vol. viii., p. 364; Homelzst, 


2nd series, vol. 1., p. 94. 


Chap. iv., ver. 18.—“ Wherefore comfort one another with these words.” 
PERSONAL Identity in the Resurrection. 

I. The context states the identity of the saint after the resur- 
rection and before it. We shall be the same persons hereafter 
that we are here. It is a very true and simple thing to say, 
and yet if we think of it, it includes a truth that throws a 
wonderful light on the future state of the saint, and answers 
many of the questions which a devout curiosity naturally asks 
concerning the future. The identity of the saint here and 
hereafter, as one and the same person, is involved in the phrase 
that we shall be raised again. We, not other beings in our 
name and place, but we, in our actual personal identity, shall be 
raised to life again at the last day. (1) Our bodies will be the 
same. I do not say materially the same, and that the very 
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identical atoms which compose our frame of flesh now will 
compose our frame then. For we are told that these are always 
changing, and are never quite the same two hours together. 
(2) Our mental and moral selves will be the same. Whatever 
is part of our being will survive in a higher state. We shall 
be ourselves still, We shall be ever with the Lord. 

II. From this follows, I think, without a doubt, the truth of 
mutual recognition and of society in the better world. Sociability 
is of God, and will be, I believe, a new channel through which 
we shall enjoy Him. It is our sinfulness, and our sinfulness 
alone, that ever sets our love to each other, and our love to God 
in opposition. They will be harmonised in heaven, when both 
the body and the soul will be pervaded, penetrated with God, and 
every feeling, every affection, every thought, will be a new 
revelation of His glory. The Apostle does not say, J shall be 
ever with the Lord, or you, singly and individually, but we. He 
is writing to converts, for whom he expresses the tenderest 
affection, and to whom he says, “ Ye are our glory and joy” ; and 
can the idea of their society have possibly been absent from his 
mind, when he wrote the words, “we shall be ever with the 
Ford? ¢ 

E. GARBETT, ExZeriences of the Inner Life, p. 288. 


REFERENCES: iv. 18.—G. Prothero, Church of England Pulpit, 
vol, i., p. 249. v. 1.—F. W. Farrar, é2d., vol. xiv., p. 85. 


Chap. v., vers, 1-8. 


I. Tue Apostle having disclosed much in the foregoing verses 
about the Lord’s second coming, and the respective shares in 
its glory which are to fall to those of His people who are then 
asleep, and those of them who are then alive, and remain, and 
having shown that the one class will not be more highly favoured | 
than the other, proceeds now to declare to his readers that, 
having such assured knowledge, they have enough. It is not 
for them in a spirit of mere curiosity to pry into the times and 
seasons when these things shall be. Christ has willed it that, 
certain of His eventual arrival, we should remain in uncertainty 
as to its destined moment. 

II, The path of God’s people is as the shining light. It can- 
not, then, be that that day should overtake them as a thief; the 
day of the Lord, loved and longed for, can never actually come 
upon them as something unwelcome—disliked, dreaded. The 
very statement of their character and privilege is thus, on the 
part of the Apostle, an earnest appeal addressed to them. To 
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those who are watchful, sober, armed, the Saviour’s own 
promise will at length be fulfilled, when He comes in His glory: 
“T will see you again, and your heart shall rejoice, and your 
joy no man taketh from you.” 

J. Hurcuison, Lectures on Thessalonians, p. 189. 

REFERENCES: v. 2.—R. D. B. Rawnsley, Village Sermons, ist 
series, p. 159; H. P. Liddon, Advent Sermons, vol. i., p. 368. v- 4.— 
F. W. Farrar, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxii, p. 1; H. W. 
Beecher, Jézd., vol. xxvi., p. 27; R. H. Newton, Jé7d., vol. xxviii., 
p. 378. v. 5.—A. Macleod, Zalking to the Children, P. 93- v- 6.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ii., No. 64; vol. iii, No. 163; vol. xvii., 
No. 1022; liid., Morning by Morning, p. 65 3 Ffomiletec uarterly, 
vol. iv., p. 137. v.7, 8&—I. H. Pattison, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. iii., p. 380. f 
Chap. v., ver. 8.— Let us, who are of the day, be sober, putting on the 

breastplate of faith and love; and for an helmet, the hope of 
salvation.” 
Tue Work and Armour of the Children of the Day. 

I, First, this central injunction, into which all the moral 
teaching drawn from the second coming of Christ is gathered— 
‘Let us be sober.” Now, I do not suppose we are altogether 
to omit any reference to the literal meaning of this word. The 
context seems to show that by its reference to night as the 
season for drunken orgies. But, passing from that, let us turn 
to the higher subject with which the Apostle is here evidently 
mainly concerned. What is the meaning of the exhortation 
“Be sober”? Well, first let me tell you what I think is not 
the meaning of it. It does not mean an unemotional absence 
of fervour in your Christian character. Paul, the very man that 
is exhorting here to sobriety, was the very type of an enthusiast 
all his life. So Festus thought him mad, and even in the Church 
at Corinth there were some to whom, in his fervour, he seemed 
to be “ beside himself.” The exhortation means, as I take it, 
mainly this: the prime Christian duty of self-restraint in the 
use and the love of all earthly treasures and pleasures. 

II. There is, secondly, a motive which backs up and buttresses 
this exhortation. ‘Let us, who are of the day”—or, as the 
Revised Version has it a little more emphatically and correctly, 
“Let us, since we are of the day, be sober.” ‘Ye are the 
children of the day.” There is one direction especially in which 
the Apostle thinks that that consideration ought to tell, and that 
is the direction of its self-restraint. Noblesse oblige! The aris- 
tocracy are bound to do nothing low or dishonourable. The 
children of the light are not to stain their hands with anything 
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foul, Chambering and wantonness, slumber and drunkenness, 
the indulgence in the appetites of the flesh,—all that may be 
fitting for the night, it is clean incongruous with the day. | 

III. Last of all, my text points out for us a method by which 
this great precept may be fulfilled :—‘ Putting on the breast- 
plate of faith and love, and for an helmet the hope of salvation.” 
And in like manner the cultivation of faith, charity, and hope 
is the best means for securing the exercise of sober self- 


control. 
A. MACLAREN, A Year's Ministry, st series, p. 29. 


Tue Duty of Seriousness. 

To attain to a true Christian gladness, we must learn to be 
serious, to be sober. 

I. The two great elements indispensable to the existence of a 
really grand character are elasticity and steadfastness : elasticity, 
without which a man gets crushed by every slight failure; and 
steadfastness, without which he will be turned aside from his 
purpose by unworthy motives, and be tempted to forget the 
end of his efforts in the contemplation of the means by which 
they could be attained. For keeping alive this elasticity, a 
man must know how to be wisely gay; for keeping up this 
steadfastness, he must know how to be sober. 

II, And so Christian sobriety must be based upon a reason- 
able estimate of the importance of life and the seriousness of all 
things here below. The trifler, who has no higher ambition 
than to amuse himself, mistakes the meaning of all things on 

-earth. But as a man lays hold on the fact that God loves him 
and all men, and that, with all his weakness and inconstancy, 
he is yet not left unsupported by the Spirit’s grace,—though 
he may be serious he will not be sad. Christian sobriety and 
Christian gaiety have their sources lying closely side by side in 
the devout and earnest soul; and, like the Danube and the 
Rhine, which start out from different sides of the same glacier, 
and then diverge as far as the east is from the west, so these 
two, however much they seem to be at variance when they take 
a separate course, yet have their true founts in a living faith in 
God, and are then most fresh, and real, and inexhaustible, when 
they spring from a source of trusting love, in a heart that rests 
upon the Rock of Ages, and which, while it has its hold upon 
the earth, is yet aspiring upwards. 

; A. Jessopp, Norwich School Sermons, p. 236. 

REFERENCE: v. 8.—H. W. Btecher, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xxix., p. 148. 
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Chap. v., vera. 9, 10. 


Gon’s Appoin’m:at concerning Man. 

I. Note, first, the persons in whose favour God’s appointment 
is made. They are believers in Jesus. Salvation is limited to 
faith in Christianity; and therefore the appointment of God 
that is unto salvation, must be subject to the same limitation. 

II. The appointment. There is a twofold aspect—a negative » 
and a positive view. He has not appointed us to wrath, but 
He has appointed us to obtain salvation through Jesus Christ. 
(1) Has He appointed any to wrath? The contrast is not 
between us and others. The object of the passage is to give 
unspeakable comfort and assurance to the child of God, that he 
is not appointed to wrath, but to salvation. Those who tive in 
sin, those who refuse to accept God’s mercy, will, no doubt, 
suffer eternal punishment. That is a scriptural truth. But to 
say that God appointed men and women, who are now living 
in unbelief and sin, before they appeared upon this earth, to 
eternal punishment, by virtue of His arbitrary will and purpose, 
is as different as one thing can be from another, and is alto- 
gether inconsistent with our ideas of the righteousness, integrity, 
and holiness of God. (2) There is one exception. Was not 
Jesus appointed to wrath ? On Him was laid the iniquity of us 
all. He became responsible for it. He volunteered to take our 
sins upon Himself. He suffered to teach us that sin and the 
curse are inseparable, that where sin is there is, and must be, a 
curse, Our substitute is Christ; He was sacrificed, and died 
on the cross for us; He bore the brunt of God’s wrath, and it 
is only through Him that we can see the Father. 


C. MoLtyneux, Penny Pulpit, new series, No. 134. 
Ohap. v., vers. 9-15. 


- I. Tus passage, verses 9-15, has its interest and value as 
showing us that the earliest and the latest of the Pauline Epistles 
are all at one in regard to the central doctrines of salvation 
through Christ. In this passage, we have, wrapped up in few 
words, indeed, but none the less really contained in them, his 
one uniform declaration of salvation through Christ, and His 
atoning death. 

II. “Wherefore,”—seeing that such a future, such an in- 
heritance of bliss is in store— comfort yourselves together ” 
by lovingly meditating upon it, by reminding one another of it, 
by helping one another in preparing for it, and so “ edify one 
another.” The clause is added “even as also ye do.” Lest 
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the ex.iortation might appear to his friends to have some 
slight tinge of reproof in it, the Apostle closes it with words of 
praise, and this praise, this grateful, hearty recognition of their 
Christian conduct, is a further appeal to them yet more to 
abound in this good work. 

III. And now, in accordance with his usual practice, the 
Apostle draws his epistle to a close with a series of general, 
but not miscellaneous directions—exhortations as to details of 
conduct, suggested probably by the knowledge he had of certain 
defects in the Thessalonian community— ever follow that 
which is good.” The aim set before the Christian is that 
which is good; good in the full compass of the word—the 
Spiritual and also the temporal good of others—everything that 
in reality can be beneficial to them. Our following must be 
not only eager, it must be regular, persistent, ceaseless. The 


discharge of this duty is the Christian’s highest privilege. 
J. HutTcuison, Lectures on Thessalonians, p. 301. 

REFERENCES: v. 10.—J. Angus, Chrestian World Pulftt, vol. xxiv., 
p. 289; Aomzlest, vol. iv., p. 117. v. 12.—T. L. Cuyler, Chrzstian 
World Pulpit, vol. vii., p. 49. Vv. 13-—E. M. Goulburn, Zhoughts 
on Personal Keligion, p. 142. wv 14.—Clergyman’s Magazine, 
vol. ix., p. 222. 

Chap. v., ver. 16.—“ Rejoice evermore.” 
Tue Duty of Gladness. 

I. It is of the very nature of a duty that it is in our power to 
perform it; and so with this one, the very fact of its being laid 
upon us proves that we may, if we will, obey it. And there- 
fore this at once disposes of those who would be inclined to 
say that gladness does not depend on ourselves, that it is the 
privilege of the few only to be gay, and of those few only 
under peculiar circumstances ; and that it is as vain to tell 
people to be merry and joyful as totell them to be tall or short, 
or strong or handsome. There is alwaysa disposition to make 
every thing in our Christian life dependent on circumstances, 
and to make excuses for this or that sin or shortcoming, by 
blaming circumstances and not ourselves. Once begin with 
the perilous doctrine that men are what they are made, and that 
we cannot help our lapses because of the taint and defects in 
our nature, and we open the door to excuses for every kind of 
enormity. 

II. Just as we get nearer to our true selves, the fresher and 
purer, and wiser and truer our souls become, the more food 
shall we find for joy; and because, as the pure soul finds life 
glad, and so gladness reacts upon the soul and tends to make it 
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pure, so this is the reason why the Apostle tells us to rejoice ; 
for ioy tends to cleanse the heart and banish thought of sin 
and misery, and wars against the useless recollection of sorrows 
that are gone, and of errors that cannot now be retrieved, and 
of troubles that may be temptations to murmur, but which by all 
the murmurs in the world can never be as though they were not. 
Sin slays gladness, and sin alone ; and this is-the awful part of 
the curse on sin, that it robs us of our inheritance of delight, 
and isa bar to our hearty joy. But to those who are trying to 
realise that they are Christ’s redeemed ones, and who live in 
the habitual remembrance that God is their Father, joy need not 
be and ought not to be hard. 
A. JESSOPP, Norwich School Sermons, p. 226. 
REFERENCE: v. 16.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxii., No. 1900. 


Chap. V., vers. 16-18, 


I. “ReyorcE evermore.” The Thessalonian converts were 
living in the sphere of sorrow. The Apostle exhorts them te 
be “ girded with gladness.” This rejoicing, being in the Lord, 
is opposed to the spurious joy which is the possession of 
sinners. The rejoicing before God is the deep, calm delight of 
the soul in communion with the Saviour. It springs out of the 
three Christian graces which this epistle so strongly emphasises 
—faith, hope, and love. 

II. “Pray without ceasing.” Prayerfulness is the atmo- 
sphere in which all things appear bright and joyous. The 
Apostle takes it for granted that none of his readers will call in 
question the duty of prayer. What he enjoins is constancy in 
prayer. The only conceivable way in which, on our part, this 
communion may be maintained, is the lifting up of the heart in con- 
scious dependence and petition. The Church militant must ever 
be the Church suppliant. Prayer is the very beating of the pulse 
of the Christian’s inner life. Without it life would cease to be. 

III. ‘‘ In everything give thanks.” The clause seems to suggest 
not merely that the heart is at all times, and for all things to be 
grateful, but that the gratitude is to overflow into every action 
of the life—thanks giving and thanks living. Here is a sense 
in which we are evermore to pay back, as it were, in active 
service, what we receive from God, That debt ever due, 
never cancelled, we have ceaselessly to pay, and in paying it 
to find our highest joy. 

J. HUTCHISON, Lectures on Thessalonians, p. 216. 


REFERENCE: v. 16-18.—A. Murray, Wath Chrsst in the School of 
Prayer, p. 242. 
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Chap. v., ver. 17.—* Pray without ceasing.” 

I, Tue nature of prayer. Prayer is not a rite, not a ceremony, 
not a cold, outward observance, but an actual intercourse 
between two parties—one who prays and One who hears. It 
is a communion between man and God, as real and actual as 
what passes between two men, when they speak face to face with 
each other. If the inward desire is absent, then prayer is 
absent ; and though a man shall have breathed all his life long 
the words of prayer, he will never have prayed if he has never 
asked. We cannot ask unless we desire, and we cannot desire, 
unless we feel our want. Thus, therefore, the word expresses 
much more than this, See how great is the dignity of prayer. 
When the soul prays it is as if the distance between itself and 
the throne of God were annihilated. This is the idea conveyed 
in the expression of St. Paul. ‘‘ Let us, therefore, come boldly 
unto the throne of grace.” To pray is to come to the throne of 
grace, its exercise bringing us into the very presence of God, 
as really and truly as if in the body we stepped upon the 
gleaming pavement of heaven, and stood at God’s footstool, and 
gazed upon the majesty of His appearance. To the dignity of 
prayer, add likewise the thought of its power. There are 
mysteries in it as regards the free knowledge and the free 
sovereignty of God, which we cannot pierce nor try to pierce; 
but it is most certain from the word that believing prayer has, 
humanly speaking, in virtue of His own promise, the power to 
change and modify the Divine intentions. 

II. Consider the universality of the duty. “ Pray without 
ceasing.” When the true nature of prayer is rightly compre- 
hended, this, too, will follow from the mere instincts of the soul’s 
desire. The words express (1) constancy and perseverance. 
The:single petition does not make prayer. Supplication must 
be constant, as well as persevering. Not more truly is the body 
. dependent for its life, and health, and food, upon a constant 
providence, than the soul is on the constant gift of grace. To 
think that the child of God will ever in this world be so free 
from enemies without and from fightings within as not to need 
fresh supplies of strength and peace, is but the device of the 
‘arch-enemy who lies in wait to lead us into ruin. Never, 
never can prayer cease on this side the grave; never, till 
the earthly strife is past, and the earthly temptation ended, and 
the earthly tempest has sunk to rest over the deep waters that 
roll between us and our Canaan above. Then, indeed, prayer 
will cease, but it will cease only to swell praise into a more 
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_ divine energy and lift its voice amid the rapturous hallelujahs of 


the redeemed. 
_E. GARBETT, Zhe Soul's Life, p. 271. 


RE.icious exercises are, to many, very dull and uninteresting. 
Prayer is to many a tiresome thing. They will bow their heads 
or kneel and endure the uncongenial form, but they feel no 
interest in it, and they are secretly glad when it is over. To 
them religion appears to cloud the face, darken the sky, and 
make life gloomy. But if Christians are gloomy, it is not in 
obedience to Divine orders, “ Rejoice evermore,” says the in- 
spiring Spirit, and, perhaps as a means towards the constant 
joy, he adds: “ Pray without ceasing.” 

I. Does this mean that we are, night and day, to keep 
praying, never ceasing, as some of the ascetics of the Middle 
Ages claimedtodo? No. Paul the Apostle laboured “night and 
day.” Does that mean that he never slept at night ? No, itis the 
expression, in common speech, of the idea that he was bent on 
his work all the time, just as you may sometimes say truly of a 
thing that you are thinking about it, or working at it, night and 
day. It means that you give to it all the time available. Now 
in the same sense are we to pray without ceasing. 

II. Note, in the next place, that desire is a condition of real 
prayer. When our desire is according to the Divine will, and 
endorsed, so to speak, by the Saviour, it is granted. It goes in 
His name. So we have to study the Scriptures to know what 
is God’s will, and look for the help of the Spirit to make us 
prayerful, hopeful, patient, persevering under that gracious 
influence. ‘‘ This is the confidence that we have in Hin, that 
if we ask anything according to His will, He heareth us.” 

J. HaLL, Christian World Puilfit, vol. xii., p. 15. 

REFERENCES: v. 17.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xviii., No. 1039; 
S. A. Tipple, Sunday Mornings at Norwood, p. 109; Plain Sermons, 
vol. v., p. 131; J. Kelly, Chrestian World Pulpit, vol. xviii., p. 374; - 
Clergyman's Magazine, vol. v., p. 270. Vv. 18.—H. Jones, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol, xxxvi., p. 341; E. L. Hull, Sermons, 1st series, 
p- 14. v. 19.—Preacher’s Monthly, vol. ix., p. 285; Clergyman’s 
Magazine, vol. viii., p. 273; E. Garbett, Zhe Soul’s Life, p. 180; 
Bishop Temple, Rugby Sermozzs, vol. i., p. 46; C. G. Finney, Gospel 
Themes, p. 245. 

Chap. v., ver, 19-22.—“ Quench not the Spirit ; despise not prophesyings; 
prove ai things; hold fast that which is good; abstain from every 
form of evil.” 

I. Tue Holy Spirit is here spoken of not strictly in respect of 

His Person, but in respect of His energising power in and on 
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the heart. His workings, the. Apostle would say, may be so 
counteracted as to become ineffectual. They may be quenched 
as the flame that is kindled for a time, but being neglected, 
sooner or later expires. Rain, dew, wind, fire, those mysterious 
agencies of nature, are in Scripture the fitting and effective 
emblems of the Holy Spirit’s power in the hearts and lives of 
men. Those who are already believers are, in regard to their 
advancing sanctification, to cherish His manifestations, By 
relapse into sinful indulgences, the follower of Jesus quenches 
the spirit of grace within his heart. 

II. “ Despise not prophesyings.” The Spirit is the Divine 
power, prophesyings are the human instrumentality. If men 
would be kept from quenching the one, they must be kept from 
thinking meanly of the other. The Spirit is the Divine light: 
if they would retain it, they must be careful to preserve 
prophesyings, the lamp in which it is placed. 

III. The next clause links itself on to that which precedes it. 
So far from undervaluing or spurning prophecies, believers are 
urged to test them. As there are counterfeits of the truth in cir- 
culation, it is wise on the part of all who would buy the truth to 
test it, to submit it to careful examination, so that they may not 
be deceived, but may become possessors of that priceless treasure, 
gold tried in the fire, that finest gold which alone can make 
truly rich. 

IV. The holding fast of the good exists only where there is 
an abhorring of that which is evil. Hence follows the closing 
exhortation: “Abstain from every form of evil.” While the 
first reference is to evil elements, which might appear in the 
prophesyings, it purposely expands so as to embrace every kind 
of evil into corttact with which the follower of Christ may he 
brought. In regard to all moral evil, he is enjoined to kee, 
himself unspotted from the world. 

J. Hutcuison, Lectures on Thessalonians p. 226. 


REFERENCE: v. 20.—Good Words, vol. iii., p. 698. 
Chap. v., ver. 21.—‘ Hold fast that which is good.” 


Sometuinc Worth Holding. 

Our religion is— 

I. Faith as opposed to infidelity. 

II. Holiness as opposed to sin. By holiness I mean all 
possible human virtues and graces, purity of heart, truthfulness, 
temperance, uprightness, downrightness, love, generosity, mag- 
nanimity—all things good, true, and beautiful. To be holy is to 
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be equal to the angels. To be holy is to be in the image of 
God. Note two things here. (1) The religion of Christ 
demands holiness. In this demand for holiness I see the 
wonderful possibilities of the soul of man. (2) Our religion 
not only demands holiness, but it gives us a sure promise of 
attaining to it. It is said ‘that the Church of Christ shall be 
without spot or wrinkle or any such thing. 

III. Our religion is love, practical goodness, self-denial, as 
opposed to selfishness. Selfishness is hateful everywhere, ; 
Self-denial—the mcarnation of it in our Divine Master, this is 
our religion, a d a man without any self-denial cannot be a ' 
Christian. It .s faith; it is holiness ; it is self-denial. 

IV. Our religion is hope and joy as opposed to despair. In 
the past, ignorance; in the future, knowledge. In the past, 
sin; in the future, holiness. In the past, sorrow; in the 
future, joy. In the past, weakness and pain; in. the future, 
eternal youth and health. In the past, the delirium of a 
fevered life ; in the future, the saint’s everlasting rest. In the 
past, the earth; in the future, heaven. This is our religion ; is 
it not worth holding ? 

T. Jones, Penny Pulpit, new series, Nos. 804, 805. 

REFERENCES: v. 21.—J. G. Rogers, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. iv., p. 360; S. Martin, Westminster Sermons, vol. xvii. ; T. Jones, 
Lbid., vol. vii., p. 321; F. Wagstaff, Jdzd., vol. xiii., p. 353; R. S 
Candlish, Rehr Characters, p. 377; Church of England Pulpit, 
vol. ili., P. 313; vol. v., p. 19; vol. xx., p. 209; Homzlist, 3rd series, 
vol iv., p. 337- 


Chap. v., ver. 22.— Abstain from all appearance of evil.” 


Eviz Superficially Attractive. 

I. This is so important a precept (1) because ‘men’s faculties 
are so frail. We cannot penetrate below the surface; therefore 
let that which is superficial express that which is below, and be 
an outward sign of an inward reality. If you are seeking good, 
do not let appeararices be against you, but let the good which is 
your object shine out and show. But its importance arises (2) 
from the influence which men have over each other. If we 
conceal our good, we are supposed, even by any who give us 
credit for it, to be ashamed of it. Our witness in its favour is 
curtailed and weakened if not destroyed ; and (3) the corrup- 
tion of our moral nature is such, and such our latent affinity for 
evil by reason of it that appearances, if allowed to be in favour 
of evil, are specially seductive to some, and generally dangerous 
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If. The love of applause is a powerful motive in this aspect. 
Men love the praise of men more than the praise of God, and 
when the former becomes their idol, they gradually stifle their 
regrets, and purchase outward, perishable favour at the cost of 
inward peace. There can be few motives less worthy of a 
reasonable being exercising a choice of prudence than the 
mere passing breeze of approbation from the thoughtless. Yet 
“ow powerful a sway does this motive exercise to the larger 
number, leading them to tolerate in themselves, and therefore in 
society around them, or even to affect, the appearance of evil. 

III. Lastly, the appearance of evil mostly draws on the 
reality. The love of applause forfeits real independence ; even 
as the love of false independence forfeits obedience, forfeits 
holiness, and estranges us from Christ, its Model and its Author. 
We are members of Him, but barren boughs, whose end is to 
be burned, unless we walk in the spirit put within us. 

H. HAYMAN, Rugby Sermons, p. 134. 
Chap. v., ver. 23.—“ And the very God of peace sanctify you wholly; and 


I pray God your whole spirit and soul and body be preserved 
- blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


St. Pau. implies in the text that all three branches of our 
complicated nature are to undergo sanctification—that this 
leavening process is to go through the entire mass, until the 
whole is leavened. As the entire man is to be sanctified, so 
the entire man is to be educated, to be taken early, before the 
character has crystallised, and to be developed in all his faculties, 
corporeal, mental, and spiritual. 

I. It is not on the mind, in the ordinary sense of the term, 
that the eternal destiny of man is suspended. The wayfaring 
man, though a fool, may be a jewel in his Redeemer’s crown. 
On the other hand, “not many wise men after the flesh” were 
among the first converts to the Gospel. Does it not follow 
necessarily that to cultivate the mind, while you neglect the 
development of the spirit and the heart, is one of the most 
melancholy absurdities that a world which is full of absurdities 
can present? How can any sane person, being a believer 
in Revelation, profess to educate at all, without educating for 
heaven in the first instance, and holding that object foremost 
before his mind. The cultivation of the mind ranks next in 
importance. And its importance is immense. But even the 
cultivation of the mind is chiefly valuable, as it enables us 
to apprehend God more clearly, and so qualifies us for com- 
munion with Him through His dear Son. 
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II, The education of the soul or affections is also part of 
the province of education. : 

III. The body also demands its share in the education of the 
whole man. For the body, though it is a garment laid aside 
at death, yet it is to be resumed again on the morn of the 
Resurrection, and worn throughout eternity—the same as to its 
substance, only changed in form, and adapted to a glorified 
state of existence. There must be machinery, if effects are 
to be produced; for God works by means. But grace, the 
Holy Spirit, the Power from on High, except He put life and 
vigour into the means, they are all, even the highest of them, 
dead letters. 

E. M. GOULBURN, Sermons at Holywell, p. 456. 
Chap. v., ver. 23.—“TI pray God your whole spirit and soul and body be 
preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Sprrit, Soul, and Body. 

When this threefold division of our nature is mentioned, the 
term Body expresses those appetites which we have in common 
with the brutes ; the term Soul denotes our moral and intellec- 
tual faculties, directed only towards objects of this world, and 
not exalted by the hope of immortality; and the term Spirit 
takes these same faculties when directed towards God and 
heavenly things, and from the purity, the greatness,-and the 
perfect goodness of Him who is their object transformed into 
the same image from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the 
Lord. Letus see, then, what is that blamelessness, or that degree 
of perfection, in which we should desire all these parts of our 
nature to be found when we stand before Christ’s judgment seat. 

I. First, the body. Bodily pleasures are the first which we 
ever enjoy, and our earliest lessons in virtue are learnt in 
struggling not to give way to them. What is wanted is not to 
lower or weaken the body, but to raise and strengthen the soul 
and spirit, that the body may be ready and able to do their 
work, which it cannot do unless it be itself sound and vigorous, 

II. The soul is that part which is most commonly strengthened 
by the growth and cultivation of the powers of the understanding, 
and by the various objects which attract the mind aswe come forth 
into actual life. And the general tendency of civilised society 
is to call forth our minds into action rather than our bodies; so 
that as we advance in life the soul naturally takes the lead. This 
is the life, assuredly, of a reasonable creature ; of one, looking 
only to this visible world, noble and admirable. And here, 
without the Gospel, our progress must stop. 
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III. But the Gospel which has brought life and immortality to 
light, has also pointed out to us that part of our’ nature by 
which we t:an be fitted for it—that is, our spirit, our spiritual 
hopes, and our feelings of love and charity. The true object 
of man’s life is to perfect our spirits, our desires after perfect 
happiness, our love to God and to men as the children of God; 
to perfect in us that part of our being, which alone is remote 
from selfishness. 

T. ARNOLD, Sermons, vol. i., p. 227. 


REFERENCES: v. 23.—Bishop Barry, Chréstian World Pulpit, 
vol. xx., p. 88; Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. vi., p. 94; G. Bonney, 
Church of England Pulpit, vol. xiii, p. 169; F. W. Robertson, 
Sermons, 3rd series, p. 43; E. L. Hull, Sermons, 1st series, p. 225. 


Chap. v., vers, 23-28, 


I, THERE is much of instruction and comfort in this Apostolic 
prayer. The blessing prayed foris that the Thessalonian converts 
may be sanctified wholly, that their spirit and soul and body 
may be preserved. The Apostle adopts the trichotomy which 
in some form or other may be said to belong to almost all 
systems of philosophy—‘“ body, soul, spirit.” It is the com- 
bination of these three which makes up our nature; it is the due 
relations between these three which constitute our sole possible 
happiness; it is the right training of these three that is the 
object of that life-long education which should begin in our 
earliest years, and end only with the grave. In the case of 
Christ’s people, the Apostle’s prayer is that body, soul, and 
spirit be preserved entire, without blame, being sanctified 
wholly—each in its complete measure and perfect proportions, 
Delivered from the dominion of sin and Satan, they are in 
God’s keeping unto holiness. The whole man is to become 
wholly man and God. 

II. St. Paul next turns aside, very characteristically, to ask 
the pleadiugs of his Thessalonian friends with the God of peace 
on behalf of himself and his fellow-labourers. He who was 
giving thanks always for them all, making mention of them 
in his prayers, in the yearning love of his heart now asks them 
to make mention of himself in their prayers. Such is Christian 
fellowship. The Apostolic teacher turns from instruction and 
exhortation and warning to supplication for help—not man’s 
help, indeed, but God’s—yet God’s help brought near to him 
through the intercessory prayer of God’s own people. 

JII. “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all.” In 
all the variations with which it appears in the Pauline epistles, 
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this benediction never has the word “grace” a-wanting. Thus, 
his first epistle begins and closes with that word, which, 
above all others, reveals the summed sweetness of the whole 
Gospel. Those who have the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
_ with them on earth, cannot fail to have glory with Him here- 
after in heaven. 

J. Hurtcuison, Lectures on Thessalonians, p. 238. 


Chap. v., ver. 24.—“ Faithful is He that calleth you.” 


I. Tue faith of man and the faithfulness of God. The highest 
object of man’s existence is undoubtedly to hold communion 
with his God. For this his nature was originally framed, and in 
this alone will his nature ever find contentment or repose. The 
remedy for his present condition must be a restoration of the com- 
munion of man with God. And this is the most general character 
of the Christian religion—the simplest definition of its nature 
and object. Man is separated from God as a criminal: the 
communion is restored, by free pardon on God’s part, of the 
acceptance of that pardon upon man’s. And thus it is that 
Christianity restores the race of man, by restoring the communion 
with God. 

II. The instance of God’s inflexible fidelity, which the Apostle 
notes in the text, is gloriously characteristic of the spiritual system 
to which we belong. The kingdom of God was to Paul an 
inward and spiritual kingdom, even at the time that he looked 
forward to the presence of the Lord, and the glory of His power, 
when He shall come to be “ glorified in His saints.” It was not 
relief from temporal ends that the Apostle promised, no security 
from adversity, that was to manifest the omnipotence of God 
exerted on behalf of His peopie. No: the mercy of God: might 
send them to the stake or the lions ; it was still His mercy, if it 
“but kept them unspotted from the world.” The faithfulness of 
God is represented by the Apostle as extending to the whole 
man, to body, soul, and spirit, which are all said to be preserved 
blameless. The entire of our feeble humanity is sheltered 
under this canopy of Divine protection. 

III. It is also said of this faithfulness, that t is the faithfulness 
of Him that calleth you. This is not the least wondrous circum- 
stance in the unalterable faithfulness of God, that it is a fidelity 
to His own gracious engagement. He calls, and He is faithful 
to His own merciful calling ; He summons the heart to Himself, 
and He adheres to His own voluntary summons; He, without 
destroying human freedom or human responsibility, of His free 
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grace, commences, continues, and ends, the whole Christian 
work. Yea, so faithful is this His profound compassion, that 
He represents Himself as bound to the impulses of His own 
unconstrained mercy. There is no bond but His own love, yet 
that bond is stronger than iron; and He, whom the universe 
cannot compel, commands Himself. 
W. ARCHER BUTLER, Sermons Doctrinal and Practical, 
Ist series, p. 207. 

REFERENCES: v. 24.—Spurgeon, Morning by Morning, p. 346; 
Church of England Spee vol. Xvii., See v. eee [one 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xv., p. 289; Spurgeon, Morning by 
Morning, p. 189. 


Chap. v., ver. 27.“ charge you, by the Lord, that this epistle be read 
unto all the holy brethren.” 
Tue Witness to Christ of the Oldest Christian Writing. 

If the books of the New Testament were arranged according 
to the dates of their composition, this epistle would stand first. 
It was written somewhere about twenty years after the Cruci- 
fixion, and long before any of the existing Gospels. It is, 
therefore, of peculiar interest, as being the most venerable 
extant Christian document, and as being a witness to Christian 
truth quite independent of the Gospel narratives. 

I, Let us hear its witness to the Divine Christ. There is 
nothing in any part of Scripture more emphatic and more lofty in 
its unfaltering proclamation of the truth of Christ’s Divinity than 
this altogether undoctrinal epistle. It takes it for granted that 
so deeply was that truth embedded in the consciousness of the 
converts that an allusion to it was all that was needed for their 
understanding and faith. 

II. Let us ask what this witness has to say about the dying 
Christ. (1) As to the fact. The Jews killed the Lord Jesus. 
The historical fact, is here set forth distinctly. And then, 
beyond the fact, there is as distinctly, though in the same 
incidental fashion, set forth the meaning of the fact. “God 
hath not appointed us to wrath, but to obtain salvation by our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who died for us.” 

III. Notice what the witness has to say about the risen and 
ascended Christ. The risen Christ is in the heavens. And 
Paul assumes that these people, just brought out of heathenism, 
have received that truth into their hearts, in the love of it, and 
know it so thoroughly that we can take for granted their entire ac- 
quiescence in and acceptance of it. Remember, we have nothing 
to do with the four gospels here ; remember, not a line of them 
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had yet been written—we are dealing here with an entirely 
independent witness—and then tell us what importance is to be 
attached to this evidence of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
Twenty years after His death, here is this man speaking about 
that Resurrection as being not only something that he had to 
proclaim, and believed, but as being the recognised and notorious 
fact which all the Churches accepted, and which underlay all 
their faith. 

IV. Let us hear what this witness has to say about the 
returning Christ. These are the points of his testimony: (1) a 
personal coming, (2) a re-union of all believers in Him, in order 
to eternal felicity and mutual gladness, (3) the destruction that 
snail fall by His coming on those that turn away from Him. I 
remember once walking in the long galleries of the Vatican, on 
the one side of which there are Christian inscriptions from the 
catacombs, and on the other heathen inscriptions from the tombs, 
One side is all dreary and hopeless, one long sigh echoing along 
the hme of white marbles, “ Vale, vale, in sternum vale!” on 
the other side, ‘In Christo, in Pace, in Spe.” That is the 
witness tnat we have to lay to our hearts. And so death 
becomes a passage, and we let go the dear hands, believing that 
we shal) clasp vhem again. 


A. MACLAREN, Zhe God of the Amen, p. at. 
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Chap. i., vers, 1-7, 


I. Tuts Epistle opens with the mention of the same Apostolic 
group as does the first. Paul was not alone: Silvanus and Timo- 
theus were still with him in closest fellowship of toil and suffering. 
The Church, too, is described in the same way. Still further, 
the Apostle gives expression, as before, so again, to his devout 
thankfulness to God for the graces of the new life which his 
converts exhibit. So far from there, being any decline in these 
graces, there was conspicuous progress. In the Christian life 
it ought always to be so. ‘True steadfastness is a standing fast, 
but it can never be a standing still. Continuance in all the 
elements of prosperity of soul, as regards both the individual 
and the community, is insured only by advancement in them. 
While the Apostle contemplates the increase of these Divine 
graces in his friends, he also recognises it as a special token of 
Divine goodness to himself. The exhibition of these graces on 
the dark background of suffering was not merely an example— 
it was not only a spectacle which the heathen had never seen 
before (for thezr acts of heroic endurance had no root in patience 
and faith); it was distinctly a setting forth, an exhibition to all 
who had the eyes of their understanding enlightened, of the 
rectitude of God’s dealings. 

II. “ Rest with us.” By the word “rest” Paul directs the 
thoughts of his reader forward and upward, “All but opening 
heaven already by his word.” There is, indeed, a power in 
the word to comfort and sustain those in whose hearts burns 
“the hot fever of unrest.” It is a word of promise to all faithful 
but weary workers in every noble cause. Erasmus once wrote 
“No one will believe how anxiously, for a long time, I have 
wished to retire from these labours into a scene of tranquillity, 
and for the rest of my life (dwindled, it is true, to the shortest 
space) to converse only with Him who once cried and who still 
cries, ‘Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.’ In this turbulent, and I may say, raging 

ga 
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world, amid so many cares, which the state of the times heaps 
upon me in public, or which declining years or infirmities cause 
me in private, nothing do I find on which my mind can more 
comfortably repose than on this sweet communion with God.” 
The pathetic longing of these words for a repose that comes not 
at man’s call is yet to attain to satisfaction. When earth and 
time be passed away, “there remaineth a rest to the people of 
God.” 
J. Hurcnison, Lectures on Thessalonians, p. 252. 


REFERENCES: i. 3.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv., No. 205 ; vol. xxxi., 
No. 1857. 


Chap. i, vers, 7-12, 


THE rest awaiting Christ’s troubled saints is in the fullest sense 
to be their possession at the revelation of the Lord Jesus. He 
who is emphatically the coming One is to be revealed. There 
is a vividness inthe word. He is nowhidden. But when He 
comes again, every eye shall see Him. 

I, The term “ everlasting ” qualifying ‘‘ destruction,” as it here 
does, shows that this destruction is not extinction of being. It 
is not loss of being, but loss of well-being: for as its opposite, 
life, is more than mere existence, so destruction is more than 
mere non-existence. The purpose the Apostle has in view in 
the description of the coming is the same here as in 1 Thess. iv. 
15-17, the giving of comfort and encouragement to his readers 
in the midst of apprehensions and trials. 

II. ‘“ And fulfil all the good pleasure of his goodness.” There 
are structural objections to the rendering which makes “‘ the good 
pleasure” to be God’s. It is rather His people’s moral good- 
ness, and their good pleasure in it—every aspiration after 
goodness which they cherish within their breasts. Hence the 
Revised Version is to be preferred—“ every desire of goodness.” 
All genuine holiness, being a cheerful obedience to God’s law, 
is, indeed, the good pleasure of His will; but it is also on the 
part of His people their “ good pleasure and goodness,” and it is 
this which is signifted here. The Apostle’s prayer is that his 
friends may have, by God’s grace, every desire after holiness 
brought to perfect realisation, so that they may become full of 
goodness, finding at last their perfect happiness in perfect 
sanctification. 


J. Hutcuison, Lectures on Thessalonians, p. 267. 


REFERENCES ; i. 7-20.—Preacher’s Monthly, vol. iii., p. 361. i ¢ 
—Clergyman's Magazine vol. Vi., pp. 327, 335. 
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Chap. 1, ver. 10.—“ When He shall come to be glorified in His saints, and 

to be admired in all them that believe.” 
I. Aux creation is one great illustration of Jesus. God has 
laid up everything, if we only see it aright, for the exhibition of 
His dear Son; so that, faithful to that great idea, when He 
comes He will come, indeed, to judge the world, but He will 
come yet more “‘to be glorified in His saints, and to be admired 
in all them that believe.” And the Church—this poor, divided, 
feeble, unworthy, sin-stained Church—does it set forth the 
character of its Lord? does it make Him admirable? It is 
pleasant to be assured that if it does not now, it shall then. Be 
you only one of those who receive gladly the processes of the 
sanctifying Spirit into your heart—be you only, at this moment, 
a simple believer—‘ when He comes,” He must be magnified 
in you. For He comes for no other purpose. “When He 
shall come to be glorified in His saints and admired in all them 
that believe.” 

II. There is a distinction between “ glorified in the saints,” 
and “admired in them that believe.” We must trace the 
difference. ‘‘Saints” are either those in whom the great work 
of sanctification is going on in this world, or those in whom it 
is perfected in the world to come. In this passage it is the 
perfectly holy. Now, holiness, as regards man, is the final end. 
All else—election, redemption, grace—is only a means to the 
one end—that we may be holy. Therefore we are always 
taught to think of everything else as a first principle, and to go 
on to holiness. And the reason is this :—Holiness is the image 
of God ; to see His own image is the will and purpose of God. 
That there might be an image of God was the first creation, 
that there might be an image of God is the second creation. 
The thick clay will have become the beautiful vessel—the 
rude ore will be the pure, fine gold. Out of the unlikeliest 
materials the hands of the Almighty will have made His master- 
piece—the pearl from the shell, the diamond from the charcoal 
—and the whole world will marvel at that transformation; and 
God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, will be 
“ glorified in His saints.” 

III. And “ admired ”—the word is taken in its original and 
truest meaning—“ wondered at,” wondered at in all them that 
believe—1.e., in all them that did believe when they were in the 
school of this present, probationary world. The whole world 
will be looking on, and they will see, with astonishment, the 
triumphs of faith ; as all ren see again the faithfulness of Jesus 
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to His own Word, and the efficacy of His atoning blood, He 
will be “wondered at in all them that believe.” 


J. VAUGHAN, /ifty Sermons, 4th series, p. 303. 


REFERENCES: i. 10.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxv., No. 1477; 
Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. ix., p. 279. 


Chap. i, vers. 11, 12, 


Wortry of your Calling. 

In the former letter to the Church of Thessalonica, the 
Apostle had dwelt, in ever-memorable words—which sound like 
a prelude of the trump of God—on the coming of Christ at the 
end to judge the world and to gather His servants into His 
rest. That great thought seems to have excited some of the 
hotter heads in Thessalonica, and to have led to a general 
feverishness and unwholesome expectancy of the near approach 
or actual dawn of that day. This letter is intended as a supple- 
ment to the former epistle, and to damp down the fire which 
has been kindled. It, therefore, dwells with emphasis on the 
necessary preliminaries to the dawning of that day of the Lord, 
and throughout seeks to lead the excited spirits to patience and 
persistent work, and to calm their feverish expectations. This 

purpose colours the whole letter. 

' I. Notice first, here, the Divine test for Christian lives: ‘We 
pray for you, that God would count you worthy of your calling.” - 
Now, it is to be observed that this counting worthy refers 
mainly to a future estimate to be made by God of the completed 
career and permanent character brought out of earth into another 
state by Christian souls. So, then, we are brought face to face 
with this thought of an actual, stringent judgment which God will 
apply in the future to the lives and characters of professing 
Christians. Now, that is a great deal too much forgotten in 
our popular Christian teaching, and in our average Christian 
faith, Let no Christian man fancy that he shall escape the 
righteous judgment of God. An absolute correspondence, a 
complete worthiness or perfect desert, is impossible for us all, 
but a worthiness which His merciful judgment who makes 
allowance for us all may accept, as not too flagrantly contra- 
dictory of what He meant us to be, is possible even for our 
poor attainments and our stained lives. If it were Paul’s 
supreme aim, should it not be ours, that we may be worthy of 
Him that hath called us, and walk worthy of the vocation where- 
with we are called ? 

II. Note, here, the Divine help to meet the test. Paul says, 
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in effect, first, that God will fulfil every desire that longs for 
goodness. He is scarcely deserving of being called good, who 
does not desire to be better. Aspiration must always be ahead of 
performance in a growing life, such as every Christian life ought 
to be. To long for any righteousness and beauty of goodness, 
is, in some imperfect and incipient measure, to possess the 
good for which we long. 

III. Note the Divine glory of the Worthy. This fulfilment 
of every desire of goodness and work of faith is in order that 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you and 
ye in Him. Christ’s reputation is in our hands. Men judge 
of Him by us. The name of the Lord Jesus is glorified in you if 
you live worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called; and 
people will think better of the Master if His disciples are faith- 
ful. On the other hand, there is glory accruing to perfected 
saintsin Christ. “And yein Him.” And the union will lead to 
a participation in His glory which shall exalt their limited, 
stained, and fragmentary humanity into the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ. 

A. MACLAREN, Paul’s Prayers, p. 1. 

REFERENCE : i. 13, 14.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. i., Nos. 41, 42. 
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Chap. ii., ver. 1.—“ Now we beseech you, brethren, by the coming of our 
_ Lord Jesus Christ, and by our gathering together unto Him.” 


Tue Re-gathering of the Saints. 

We have now before us the time and the season of which St. 
Paul speaks in the text, and we have to observe that he uses it 
not as a terror but as an attraction—“ we beseech you ”—as 
those that would not part with it for their lives. The advent, 
a re-gathering, isin St. Paul’s view a prospect full of consolation. 
What is it that makes the world the wilderness itis ? In a large 
part it is that of which the re-gathering is a direct reversal— 
dispersion. There are senses, no doubt, in which dispersion 
is tolerable ; the separation and severance of nations, not more 
by dividing seas and deserts than by dividing tongues. It 
would be foolish to say that this is to any one man a loss or an 
affliction. It is as a type that we must read it if we would enter 
into its significance. Sin is the great dividing force. Sin 
divides even its joys. Where sinis there is selfishness. Hand 

may trust hand, lips may speak of love and vow affection, yet 
in the very sinning there is a breach, and in the recoil and 
rebound there is severance. Sin is selfishmess hidden in the 
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act; selfishness perceived in the consequences. Sin is dis- 
persion alike in its loves and its remorses. Well may it close 
the dark category in the dark page of sorrow for one of light 
and gospel consolation. 

II. On the loving heart of St. Paul—a heart large without 
limit, yet stretched almost to bursting by the multitude of its 
sympathies, there lay the sorrow of the dispersion. He felt it 
in every sense; felt it in its very distance. Yet more bitterly 
did Paul feel this dispersion to be an intolerable burden of 
suspense and anguish, while he knew not for certain how a 
letter had been taken or an injunction obeyed, or whether a 
door had been opened for successful ministry. It is the 
division of bodies or the division of souls which distracts him. 
Even death—and you might think that St. Paul would have 
been above it with his strong faith and bright hope—even death 
troubled him. He felt as a dispersion that death which he 
dreaded not as a destruction. 

III. Therefore, with St. Paul, as to all whose hearts are like 
his, big and warm in their affections and sympathies, there was 
a peculiar charm in the thought of the advent as a re-gathering. 
“T beseech you,” he says, as though no other entreaty could 
equal it in strength, “ by the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and by our gathering together unto Him.” Here we meet and 
part ; we commune and separate with a sense of unrest and 
dissatisfaction which leaves us in the end desolate. To the 
friend of our soul we say not one half of that which we meant 
to say ; we said not the thing which we meant, or he misheard 
or misinterpreted the thing spoken. Our love he read not; 
our passing humour he took as a change of affection ; our soul 
speaking to his soul with the soul’s voice was not recognised as 
the soul’s, and we almost begin to say, “I will keep my love 
till it can speak the one tongue of the immortals.” When Christ 
comes friend shall meet friend in absolute oneness—no earth- 
born, sinborn cloud to come between ; knowing at last as known, 
because loved as loving. 

C. J. VAUGHAN, Penny Pulpit, new series, No. 514. 


Chap. ii, vers. 1-4. 


I. Tue first part of this second Epistle aims at widening the 
view of the Thessalonian converts into the future—the future 
bliss of believers, the future doom of the rebellious. The second 
part, embraced in this chapter, seeks to guard them beforehand 
against delusiun as to the nearness of that future, and the mis- 
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chief which the cherishing of such delusion would produce. 
The Apostle wishes them to be 1orearmed by being forewarned. 
His chief design is to impress upon their minds the one truth, 
that the proper attitude to be assumed towards the day of the 
Lord is that not of idle curiosity, but of steadfast and untroubled 
faith. The spirit of restless eschatological excitement meets, 
sooner or later, only with disappointment. It brings with it no 
increase of joyful hopefulness ; it rather ministers ultimately to 
the service of the world. Whatever be the value of Apocalyptic 
study, it must ever, as these Epistles themselves so strikingly 
illustrate, find its balancing and regulating principle in the 
study of Christian ethics, and in the homage of Christian work. 

II. The day of the Lord will not be “ except the falling away 
come first.” Chrysostom curiously says, “ He calls Antichrist 
himself the apostasy, as being about to destroy many, and 
make them fall away.” But obviously this apostasy is rather 
that which is simply to precede and usher in the revelation of 
the great Apostate himself, “the man of sin.” He is described 
not as an ideal, but as an historical personage—the man who 
is regarded as the very embodiment of all evil—the hideous 
consummation and manifestation of all that sin can make man. 
Depravity is in him: personified. The sanctuary or inmost 
shrine, in which he is to take his seat, is not to be explained 
with rigid literalness as referring to the temple of Jerusalem. 
We must regard it as representing the Church of Christ—not 
any material structure, such as St. Peter’s at Rome, but the 
universal company of professed believers. “He sets himself 
forth as God.” It is the act of one who, while he is, as never 
man was before, the representative of evil, represents himself 
in his own person and deeds, as the individual manifestation of 
Divine power and grace. 

J. Hurcuison,Lectures on Thessalonians, p. 280. 
REFERENCE: ii. 3-10.— Homiizst, vol. vi., p. 392+ 
Chap. ii, vers. 5-12. 


Can we fix down the description of the man of sin to any one 
system or person ? or ought we simply to say, with Augustine, 
that we must remain in total ignorance as to the Apostle’s 
meaning? Between these two extremes we may occupy a 
middle position. 

I. The theory must be set aside which declares these words 
have been long ago fulfilled. It would, in no sense, be either 
easy or useful to trace this view through its many varieties and 
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intricacies. It is enough to say that the passage presents to 
us no mere.allegory, refusing to be minutely scanned. The 
description is far toc minute and specific to be thus explained 
away. 

Il. Nor is the question to be solved by supposing the words 
to be descriptive of a growing tendency, which the Apostle may 
have noticed in the Church, to fall back into the beggarly 
elements of Judaism, or to be seduced by any grotesque mani- 
festations of the Judaistic spirit which might take place before 
the destruction of Jerusalem and its temple. 

III. The points in which the identification of this passage 
with the Church of Rome is held to be complete are well 
known. They are undeniably striking. The prominent errors 
of the Church of Rome, the gradual growth of these from 
principles and practices which can be traced in their germ to 
the very earliest Christian times—the gathering together of the 
power and authority of the Church into one head, the despotic 
pride and pomp which clung to that Church as prominent 
characteristics, the imposture which in lying wonders, is so 
conspicuous in that Church, all these have often been marshalled 
in order, so as to appear a long line of evidence which cannot 
be broken. None the less it is to be observed, and more ~ 
candidly acknowledged than it often is, that there are aspects 
of the case which the explanation by no means fits. It would 
be the spirit of antichrist itself at work if we were to deny the 
many elements of true Christianity in the Church of Rome, 
Besides, even the corrupt elements in Romanism do not in all 
respects correspond with the clauses of this passage. We 
seem rather to be directed to look for the coming of one who 
shall combine in himself—in what way we cannot know—the 
two elements of unbelief and superstition, and will work towards 
the overthrow of all that is good and true. Thus drawing men 

after him to destruction, he is himself to be destroyed. 
J. HuTCHISON, Lectures on Thessalonians, p. 292. 


REFERENCES ; ii. 7.—Preacher’s Monthly, vol. iv., p. 236; Clergy- 
man’s Magazine, vol. iv., p. 86. 


Chap. ii., ser. 13; iii, ver. 6. 


I. THE salvation to which the Thessalonians are described as 
chosen of God is regarded chiefly in the aspect of a present 
possession, and it is “in (not through) sanctification of the 
Spirit.” The words surely mean spiritual sanctification; an 
inward process, not merely outward change of conduct. The 
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salvation without doubt is that which is possessed in advancing 
holiness, the sanctification wrought in the spirit of man by the 
Divine Spirit. A renewal of the spirit of the believer which of 
necessity manifests itself in the renewal of his life. 

II. “Stand fast.” The duty of perseverance is enforced upon 
the Thessalonians, both as a Church and as individuals—stead- 
fast adherence to all truly Christian doctrire and practice—and 
that is possible only where there is loving loyalty to Jesus Christ 
Himself. 

III. After precept comes prayer, and the prayer is that their 
hearts may be comforted and stablished in every good word 
and work. Thus, through meditation and action alike, the one 
ministering to the other, would they attain to tried Christian 
character—the crown of Christian life. It is instructive to 
notice that, as in 1 Thess, iii. 11, the Saviour is associated in 
prayer with God the Father as directing the outward movements, 
the external details of Paul’s work, so in this passage He is 
similarly associated with God the Father in ministering to the 
soul-prosperity of believers. God the Son is thus represented 
as one with God the Father in being the Source of all guiding 
and protecting care, and the Source of all spiritual blessing. 

IV. While Paul directs his readers’ thoughts to the faith- 
fulness of their Saviour, he will also encourage them by the 
assurance that he himself has confidence in them—a confidence 
which he holds fast, because he rests on the faithfulness of their 
common Lord. He believes that they are even now doing, and 
that they will continue to do, all that he enjoins, whatever be the 
tendency to faintness (for Christian work is toil) ; he is persuaded! 
that the grace of perseverance will be theirs. So long as =en 
have their hearts ever turning to the love of God, they will be 
“‘ strengthened with all might unto all patience,” so that they, 
doing whatsoever is commanded, may endure unto the end. 

J. Hurcuison, Lectures on Thessalonians, p. 308. 


REFERENCES: ii. 13.—Hom7letic Quarterly, vol. v., p. 178; Magee, 
Church of England Pulpit, vol. xxi., p. 272. ii. 15.—H. Hitchens, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol, xxvi., p. 284; F. Pigou, /2d., vol. xxvii, 
p. 289. ii. 16.—J. Baldwin Brown, Christian World Pulfit, vol. v., 
p. 387; R. Tuck, /ézd., vol. xix., p. 291. 


Chap. ii., vers. 16, 17.—“ Now our Lord Jesus Christ Himself, and God, 
even our Father, which hath loved us... . Comfort your hearts,” 
ete. 
Lire’s Trouble and its True Remedy. 
I. By Divine will there is a trouble common to man—a trouble 
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of life in which all and each may expect some share, and which, 
at particular times of life, grows very intense. If any one seems 
to be excepted, such an one might almost fear Divine desertion 
thereby, or some Divine displeasure resting on him; for how 
few of God’s own children get through the world and into the 
heavenly home with little or no trouble by the way. There is 
a sense in which Christians drink more deeply of trouble than 
ordinary men, for in proportion as they are really Christian 
they have more refined and developed sensibilities. They live 
with Christ ; therefore they feel with Christ, and receive life’s 
trouble full on the Christian moral sense; and if that does not 
make the trouble more in itself, it makes it more to them. 

II, There are many kinds of so-called consolation in which 
men seek relief from the trouble and sorrow of their life. (1) 
First, there is what may be called the desperate consolation of 
the ostrich when it sticks its head into the sand, and does not 
see the pursuing foe. I mean the way of complete thoughtless- 
ness, of designed, persistent thoughtlessness—indifference to 
the deepest things of human life and experience. It is a poor 
policy; it is unworthy of a man, and it does not succeed. (2) 
Then there is another kind of so-called consolation which is 
quite insufficient for the strong trouble of life, and which may 
be called the presumptuous consolation. ‘ Humble yourself 
under the mighty hand of God,” and then, indeed, you may 
expect to be “exalted in due season.” (3) There is the super- 
ficial consolation for the trouble and sorrow of life—that, I 
mean, which soothes the mind, and quiets certain feelings, 
without going down to the roots and foundations of things. 
No consolation can be suitable to man, or can be a real strength 
and confirmation if it does not sink down to the foundation of 
things. In one word, we want nothing else than “ everlasting 
consolation and good hope through grace.” Work your way by 
any of these lines, or by all of them. See what men can do by 
their thinking and their endeavours, and you will find, when 
you come at length to this consolation, that it stands sublimely 
alone. 

III, You cannot think through the problem by the unaided 
_ human faculty, and you cannot drive yourself through it by the 
unaided human faculty, and you cannot forget it. No, there is 
but one way, and that is to come to God; all consolation is in 
Him. He is everlasting, and from everlasting He hath loved 
us. Believe the Gospel ; accept its truth; hold its truth; de 
its duty ; breathe its spirit; conform to its ideal—in no trans- 
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cendental spirit, but humbly and earnestly, in common things 
and in daily life—and you have the everlasting consolation of 
God. Our God consoles us not only by surprising us with 
mercies, and lighting all our great future by hope, but by binding 
us to daily duty, and helping us day by day, amid trouble and 
care and toil, from the fountains of His everlasting care and 
purity, so that we are in some humble measure stablished in 
every good word and work. 


A. RALEIGH, Penny Pulpit, new series, No. 822. 


THE Eternal Comforter. 

I. Our sorrow is greatly enhanced by the mystery of life. 
If we could only understand the reason of it, it would be easier 
to bear. But the tears seem to beso unnecessary, the wounding 
so needless, the pain and anguish so inexplicable. Life is a 
tangled skein, and we can get no clue. Now in this mystery 
and perplexity of life there comes One who says, “ Trust Me.” 
He does not, indeed, throw scientific light on the mystery of 
life. He does not solve its enigma. He does not put the 
clue inte our hands. But He says “Trust Me.” It is not a 
poet who speaks to us, who has gotten a little deeper insight 
than we have gotten. It is a witness-bearer, who out of the 
eternal life is come and into the eternal life is going. His is 
the witness; and in this is the root and ground of all that 
Christianity has offered us—faith, not in a poet, not in a 
philosopher, not in a theologian, but faith in a witness-bearer, 

II. But this mystery of life does not so greatly enhance the 
pain of life as the fragmentariness of it. It is not without 
semblance of reason, at least, that the broken column is put up 
in our graveyards. Life seems to be such a series of separated 
fragments ; it seems to be so broken, so inharmonious, so dis- 
cordant. And now Christ brings us this further message. Life 
is not fragmentary. There is no break. Life is like a song, 
and the singer goes from us, and the song grows dimmer and 
more indistinct and fades away ; but the singer has not stopped 
his singing, though our eye cannot follow him into the unknown 
whither he is gone. 

III, The injustice of life is hardest of all to bear. He who 
has shed on the mystery of life the light of trust, and He who 
has shed on the fragmentariness of life the light of hope, sheds 
on our awful unfaith in God, our awful sense of injustice and 
wrong against which we protest in vain endeavour, the light of 
love: for this is Christ’s declaration everywhere and always; 
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that the devil is not the god of this world, nor humanity the 
god of this world, nor furies, nor a god of fury, but infinite and 
eternal love is working out the web of human destiny. 
L. ABBOTT, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxxvi., p. 161. _ 
REFERENCES: ii. 16, 17.—Spurgeon, Serszozs, vol. xxvi., No. 1542; 
vol. xix., No. 1096. iii. 1.—E. Cooper, Practical Sermons, vol. iii., 
p- 312. 


Chap. iii., ver. 2.—“ All men have not faith.” 


I. Ir was, no doubt, with surprise and regret that Paul wrote 
these words, as it is with surprise and regret that any Christian 
recognises how vast a multitude of men have not faith. Incon- 
sidering the causes which prevent men from coming to Christ 
and believing in Him he must divide them into two great classes, 
those who have never felt any desire to enter into fellowship 
with Christ, and those who have had some desire, but have 
stumbled at some difficulty. First of all, there are those who 
have never felt any desire whatever for the salvation that is in 
Christ, and that is because they have never felt the degradation 
and defilement of sin, and their helplessness under the defilement 
and degradation ; or they have never felt the attractiveness of 
holiness. They may, unconsciously, admire goodness, they may 
admire truth, and courage, and honour, and love, but they never 
connected the idea of holiness with these virtues. There is no 
other way, no other way even proposed, whereby a man may 
reach maturity and manhood than by becoming a Christian. 
Without Christ a man may reach a very great deal, but he 
cannot reach all. The man who is nota Christian, who has no 
connection with those things which we reach in Christ, is a man 
only in an imperfect sense of the word, it is only by courtesy 
that he can be called a man. He is by no means like the person 
that he is yet to become in Christ. But then, until he himself 
is smitten with the love of holiness, until the beauty of holiness 
and union with God stands before him as it is shown us in 
Christ and wins his heart, or until, on the other hand, provi- 
dential circumstances and the Spirit of God open up to him the 
deep degradation and defilement of sin, he is not likely to own 
that Christ is anything that he needs. 

II. Closely allied to this great preliminary obstacle is the 
misconception which looks upon religion as concerned solely 
about the life to come, and as not likely to bring in considerable 
light or strength into our present concerns. Many persons 
deliberately put aside religion, believing that it would interfere 
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with legitimate pursuits, waste their energies, and introduce 
gloom and constraint into their life. The professed secularist 
and the practical secularist each says to himself, “I have occu- 
pations and duties now that require all my strength, and if there 
is another world the best preparation for.it that I can make is 
to do thoroughly, and with all my strength, the duties now 
pressing upon me.” Most of us have felt the attraction of this 
position. It has a sound of candid, manly common-sense. It 
appeals to the Anglo-Saxon within us, and to our esteem for 
what is practical, and has its foot upon the solid earth. More- 
over, it is directly true that the very best preparation, the only 
preparation, for any future world is to do thoroughly well the 
duties of the present. Of course that is so. But the whole 
question remains: What are the duties of the present? Can 
we determine what these duties are until’ we determine whether 
the proclamation made by Christ is true or false? If there is a 
God, it is not in the future only that we have to do with Him, 
but now. All our duties must be tinged with the idea of this 
sovereign purpose and of God’s relation to us. To defer all 
consideration of God is simply impossible. God is as much in 
this world as in any world; and if so, our whole life in every 
part of it must be a godly not a secular life—a life we live well 
and can only live well in true fellowship with God. A mind 
that can divide life into duties of the present and duties of the 
future, really does not understand what life is, and entirely 
misapprehends what Christianity is. 

III. Turning to the other great class of men, we find that 
many are really willing; their thoughts are always turning 
towards Christ and His religion; and yet they are continually 
held back by some misconception of the way in which a fellow- 
ship with Him is formed, or some other misconception. One 
of these misconceptions is the not unnatural, nor altogether 
unworthy idea that some preparation for coming to Christ is 
necessary—a deeper conviction, a firmer assurance of continuing 
in His service, or, perhaps, more feeling is thought to be 
required. This is a very common state of mind; because it is 
difficult for any man among us to grasp once for all the idea that 
Christ has been sent into this world to save us from every kind 
of evil, and especially from every kind of spiritual faultiness. 
Uniformly Christ offers Himself to men as they are; He offers 
the one effectual remedy for our whole condition, whatever it is. 
And until we accept the remedy that is in Him, we cannot 
expect to have any more trustworthy repentance or sincere and 
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powerful purpose of amendment. Waiting does no good. To 
abstain from seeking His help while we strive to make ourselves 
more worthy of His society, is simply to propose to do the very 
hardest part of our salvation ourselves. If you are not penitent, 
Christ is exalted a Prince and a Saviour to bestow repentance. 
If you are not penitent, you are not very likely to become so 
anywhere else than at the foot of the cross. It is there that men 
learn what sin is. If you have no real pain on account of your 
severance from God, no sorrow that you have preferred your 
own will to His, no keen thirst for reconcilement to Him, surely 
this is only what may be expected until we see God and know 
His love in Christ. This spiritual deadness, which can neither 
see nor feel as it ought, this is by far the most serious element 
in our sinful condition ; and if without Christ you could save 
yourself from this, then there is positively nothing else for which 
you need His aid—nothing at all. The insensibility you are 
conscious of, your surprising indifference to the spiritual aspect 
of things, your unconcern about pleasing God, or even about 
being at peace with God—all this is precisely what identifies 
you as the person who needed just the revelation of sin and of 
holiness that Christ made, and just that help of being delivered 
from sin that Christ offered you. If, then, any one has been 
delaying to accept Christ, on the understanding that before 
doing so he must pass through some preliminary and pre- 
paratory process, he should recognise that this isa mistake. No 
preparation is required. What Christ offers He offers freely ; 
He offers to all, He offers on the spot. The preparation for 
salvation is sin, as danger is the preparation for rescue. 


M. Dons, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlii., p. 64. 


REFERENCES: iii. 2.—Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. viii., p. 98; 
Ffomilist, vol. v., p. 217. 


Chap. iii, ver. 5—“The Lord direct your hearts into the love of God, 
and into the patient waiting for Christ.” 
Tue Heart’s Home and Guide. 

I. The home of the heart. ‘The Lord direct you into the 
love of God and the patience of Christ.” The Apostle gathers 
up the whole sum of his desires for his friends, and presents to 
us the whole aim of our efforts for.ourselves, in these two things: 
a steadfast love to God, and a calm endurance of evil, and per- 
sistence in duty, unaffected by suffering or by pain. If we have 
these two, we shall not be far from being what God wishes to 
see us. Now the Apostle’s thought here of “leading us into” 
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these two, seems to suggest the metaphor of a great home with 
two chambers in it, of which the inner was entered from the 
outer. The first room is “ the love of God,” and the second is 
“the patience of Christ.” It comes to the same thing, whether 
we speak of the heart as dwelling in love, or of love as dwelling 
in the heart. The metaphor varies ; the substance of the thought 
is the same; and that thought is, that the heart should be the 
sphere and subject of a steadfast, habitual, all-pleasing love, 
which issues in unbroken calmness of endurance, and per- 
sistence of service, in the face of evil. Passive and active 
patience is the direct fruit of love to God. The one chamber 
opens into the other. For they whose hearts dwell in the sweet 
sanctities of the love of God, will ever be those who say, with a 
calm smile, as they put out their hand to the bitterest draught, 
“The cup which My Father hath given Me, shall I not drink 
te 

II. Notice the Guide of the heart to its home. ' “The Lord 
direct you.” We have here a distinct address to Jesus Christ 
as Divine, and the Hearer of prayer. The Apostle evidently 
expects a present personal influence from Christ to be exerted 
upon men’s hearts. All those movements in our hearts, so often 
neglected, so often resisted, by which we are compelled to a 
holier life, to a deeper love, toa more unworldly consecration, — 
all these, rightly understood, are Christ’s directions. He leads 
us, though often we do not not know the hand that guides; and 
every Christian may be sure of this—and he is sinful if he does 
not live up to the height of his privileges—that the ancient 
promises are more than fulfilled in his experience, and that he 
has a present Christ, an in-dwelling Christ, who will be his 
Shepherd, and lead him by green pastures and still waters 
sometimes, and through valleys of darkness and rough defiles 
sometimes, but always with the purpose of bringing him nearer 
and nearer to the full possession of the love of God and the 
patience of Christ. 

III. Notice the heart’s yielding to its Guide. If this was 
Paul’s prayer for his converts, it should be our aim for ourselves. 
Christ is ready to direct our hearts, if we will let Him. All 
depends on our yielding to that sweet direction, loving as that of 
a mother’s hand on her child’s shoulder. 

A. MACLAREN, Paul's Prayers, p. 25. 
Chap. iii., vers. 6-18. 
I, In this passage the Apostle teaches the Thessalonians that in 
tranquillity, sedateness of heart and life, they are severally, nat 
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only to work, but to do their own work, and so have need of no 
man. ‘Thus the bread which is their own will be doubly sweet 
to them. If we revert to the military metaphor which underlies 
the word “ disorderly,” and may also underlie the word “ with- 
draw,” we may place another saying of the Apostle into connec- 
tion with these injunctions. ‘ Every man shall bear his own 
burden,”—his own proper and personal load. The word is used 
to signify a soldier’s kit or knapsack. In Christian warfare, 
then, each faithful soldier must see that he has his own weight, 
and that he does not encumber another with it, or take up 
another’s instead of his own. All acts of this kind are a 
walking disorderly. 

II. Believers then have daily work to do ; not only Christian 
work, but all work done in a Christian spirit. " The record of their 
days must never be like that said to have been found in the diary 
of Louis XVI, after the first French Revolution, the simple word 
occurring on almost every page, “‘ Nothing, nothing!” Time 
rather must be redeemed, not wasted. 

III. “But ye, brethren, be not weary in well-doing.” The 
Apostle exhorts them not to lose heart, not to faint as cowards, 
in doing whatever is honourable and good—all actions which 
are fair in themselves and blissful in their results. An implied 
commendation is in the injunction. They are even now 
engaged in well-doing, and they are urged, by perseverance 
therein, to show forth “the patience of Christ.” There is to 
be well doing in the widest sense of the word. Surveying the 
huge circumference of human love, Christ’s people are never to 
faint in the work of leaving the world better than they found it. 
‘In due season we shall reap if we faint not.” 

J. HUTCHISON, Lectures on Thessalonians, p. 322. 

REFERENCE: iii. 6-18.—Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. ii., p. 81. 


Chap. iii, ver. 13.—“ But ye, brethren, be not weary in well doing.” 


PERSEVERANCE. 

I. There is a very great inclination in certain stages of 
society, and certain periods of our life, to feel a kind of contempt 
for perseverance. Mere patient labour is thought but meanly 
of for the most part; we give it all sorts of bad names. We 
sneer at a plodder. We are inclined to fancy when we start in 
life that great talent—that indefinable power which we call 
genius—will be sure to bear all before it, and must carry the 
world by storm. By-and-by we get to find that the world is 
very much larger than we fancied, and that there is a great deal 
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of talent, nay, a great many geniuses in it, and that eminence is 
not to be obtained at a bound, but only by long and patient 
climbing. 

II. Even in religion and in the building up of a Christian 
character, it is perseverance that is of the most vital and essential 
importance ; and that, indeed, without a persevering continuance 
in the painful practice of what our conscience sanctions and 
commands, there can be no real godliness, no true religion. If 
there be one thing more than another which marks the man of 
genius, it is his courageous steadfastness. They say that the 
tiger, once baulked in its first spring, will not again renew the 
charge, but skulks back into the jungle cowed and ashamed. 
We know that it is ever so with the craven spirits in the world: 
the first check or discouragement crushes them; they have no 
heart to recover from a fall. God asks for patience in well- 
doing ; He will have long trial of His wisdom and truth; but 
they who trust in Him shall not lose their reward. 

A. JEssopP, Norwich School Sermons, p. 75. 


REFERENCES: iii. 13——W. Walters, Christian World Puilfpit, 
vol. xx., p. 136; E. Cooper, Practical Sermons, vol. iii., p. 95. 


Chap. iii., ver. 16—“ Now the Lord of Peace Himself give you peace 
always by all means. The Lord be with you all.” 


Tue Lord of Peace, and the Peace of the Lord. 

I..The deepest longing of every human heart is for peace. 
There are many ways in which the supreme good may be 
represented, but,, perhaps, none of them is so lovely, and 
exercises such universal fascination of attraction as that which 
presents it in the form of rest. It is an eloquent testimony to 
the unrest which tortures every heart, that the promise of peace 
should to all seem so fair. Rest which is not apathy, rest 
which is not indolence, rest which is contemporaneous with, and 
the consequence of, the full wholesome activity of the whole 
nature in its legitimate directions, that is the thing that we are 
all longing for. The sea is not stagnant though it be calm; 
there will be the slow heave of the calm billow, and the wave- 
lets may sparkle in the sunlight, though they be still from all 
the winds that rave. We want, most of all, peace in our inmost 
hearts. 

II. The Lord of Peace Himself is the only Giver of peace. 
Christ is the “ Lord of Peace” because that tranquillity of heart 
and spirit, that unruffled calm, which we all see from afar and 
long to possess, was verily His, in His manhood, during all the 
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calamities and changes and activities of His earthly life. He 
sorrowed ; He wept; He wondered ; He wasangry ; He pitied; 
He loved; and yet all these were perfectly consistent with the 
unruffled calm that marked His whole career. So peace is not 
stolid indifference. Nor is it to be found in the avoidance of 
difficult duties, or the cowardly shirking of sacrifices and pains 
and struggles ; but, rather, it is “ peace subsisting at the heart of 
endless agitation,” of which the great example stands in Him 
who was the Man of Sorrows and acquainted with grief, and 
who yet in it all was the Lord of Peace. 

III. The peace of the Lord of Peace is perfect. “Give you 
peace always.” That points to perpetual, unbroken duration in 
time, and through all changing circumstances, which might 
threaten a less stable and deeply-rooted tranquillity. Christ’s 
peace is perpetual and multiform, unbroken, and presenting 
itself in all the aspects in which tranquillity is possible for a 
human spirit. 

IV. The Lord of Peace gives it by giving His own presence. 
When He is in the vessel the waves calm themselves. So, if . 
we are conscious of breaches of our restfulness, interruptions of 
our tranquillity, by reason of surging, impatient passions and 
hot desires within ourselves, or by reason of the pressure of 
outward circumstances, or by reason of our having fallen berieath 
our consciences and done wrong things, let us understand that 
the breaches of our peace are not owing to Him, but only to our 
having let go His hand. It is our own fault if we are ever 
troubled ; if we kept close to Him, we should not be. Keep 
inside the fortress, and nothing will disturb. 


A. MACLAREN, Paxl’s Prayers, p. 37. 
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Chap. i., ver. 5.—“ The end of the commandment is charity out of a pure 
heart, and of a good conscience, and of faith unfeigned.” 


I. Taxine the declaration of the text in its simplicity, and look- 
ing out over the Christian world, we are disposed, simply 
enough, perhaps, on our part, to say what a pity it is that 
people do not oftener ask themselves amidst all their con- 
scientious observance of Christianity, and all their lifelong toil 
to do their duty by it, whereunto it all tends; what is the one 
general effect which He who ordained Christianity as a great 
commandment for us intended it to produce? Our text points 
to the fact that the end of the commandment is love; and it 
goes deeper than that, it shows us out of what love ought to 
spring. Now if there be a defect of water down in the stream 
we may expect to find its fountain yielding but scantily. There 
it will be that the origin of the mischief must be sought, and 
there that the remedy must be applied. It may appear that the 
springs are shallow and want deepening, or are uncared for and 
have been choked up, or both these faults may exist together. 
“‘ Now the end of the commandment is love, out of a pure heart, 
and of a good conscience, and of faith unfeigned.” 

II. These latter clauses may be regarded as a limitation, a 
conditioning of the love which is the end of the commandment. 
The stream is not to receive impure accession, nor is it to lose its 
distinctive character and quality ; and this negative meaning of 
such expressions in Scripture has ever been the more welcome 
one in the Church. They have not only a negative, but they 
have also a strong positive and declaratory force full of instruc- 
tion to us of this day. The pure heart in our text, out of which 
that charity which is the end of the commandment is to spring, 
is plainly of this kind, singleness of purpose without admixture 
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of side aims and selfish views; and here is one chief root of 
the evil among ourselves, that the stream with us does not run 
pure, our hearts are not set, our lives are not devoted to the 
simple glorification of God by Christ, but to the furtherance of 
some certain system of opinions or some defined set of agencies 
which have gathered round, and, for us, embodied the great 
central purpose of Christianity. 

III. “Faith unfeigned” and a “conscience void of offence” 
are the real source of charity ; and che charity which flows from 
them is no breaker down of conscientious conviction nor of 
doctrinal purity, no bringer in of indifferentism. That charity 
which necessitates compromise is of the world, and not of 
Christ. We need not surrender our differences; they are 
engraved into the very texture of our conscious life; the faith 
has taken hold of our hearts by these means. If we were to 
surrender them, in many cases not the differing belief would be 
our lot, but the gulf of fatal unbelief. Nay, let us evermore 
cherish them, seeing that with them is bound up the consistency 
of our inner life, the unfeignedness of our faith. Let us re- 
member that not victory over one another, not victory in this 
world at all, is “ the end of the commandment,” that every blow 
struck at a member of Christ is a loss to the Church of Christ— 
a loss to him that is stricken, but a far greater loss to him who 
strikes, 

H. ALFORD, Penny Pulpit, New Series, No. 306. 

REFERENCES: i. 8.—L. D. Bevan, Christcan World Pulfit, vol. vi., 
P- 404. i. 8-11.—H. W. Beecher, /é2d., vol. xxiii., p. 147. i. 8-17.— 
Expositor, ist series, vol. ii., p. 131- 

Chap. i., ver. 9.—“ The law is not made fora righteous man, but for the 
lawless and disobedient, for the ungodly and for sinners, for the 
unholy and profane.” 

Tue Law our Schoolmaster. 

There are some points in which we feel practically that we 
are not under the law, but dead to it; that the law is not made 
for us ; but do we think, therefore, that we may surrender, rob 
and burn, or do we not feel that such a notion would be little 
short of madness? We are not under the law, because we do 
not need it. And just of this kind is that general freedom from 
the law of which St. Paul speaks, as the high privilege of true 
Christians, 

I. There is no doubt that the Gospel wishes to consider us 
as generally dead to the law, in order that we may really become 
so continually more and more. It supposes that the Spirit of 
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God, presenting to our minds the sight of God’s love in Christ, 
sets us free from the law ofsin and death; that is, that a sense 
of thankfulness to God, and love of God and of Christ, will be 
so strong a motive that we shall, generally speaking, need no 
other, that it will so work upon us as to make us feel good, 
easy, and delightful, and thus to become dead to the law. And 
there is no doubt, also, that that same freedom from the law, 
.which we ourselves experience daily in respect of some particular 
great crimes, that very freedom is felt by good men in many 
other points, where it may be that we ourselves do not feel it. 
A common instance may be given with respect to prayer and 
the outward worship of God. There are a great many who feel 
this as a duty ; but there are many also to whom it is not so 
much a duty as a privilege and a pleasure ; and these are dead 
to the law which commands us to be instant in prayer, just as 
we, in general, are dead to the law which commands us to do 
no murder. 

II, But observe that St. Paul does not suppose the best 
Christian to be without the law altogether; there will ever be 
some points in which he will need to remember it. And so it is 
unkindness, rather than kindness, and a very mischievous mis- 
take, to forget that here, in this our preparatory life, the law 
cannot cease altogether with any one; that it is not possible to 
find a perfect sense and feeling of right existing in every action ; 
nay, that it is even unreasonable to seem to expect it. Punish- 
ment-will exist eternally so long as there is evil, and the only 
way of remaining for ever entirely strangers to it is by adhering 
for ever and entirely to good. 

‘1. ARNOLD, Sermons, vol. iv., p. 69. 


Chap. i, ver. 11.—“ The glorious Gospel of the blessed God.” 


We have here— 

I. A recommendation of the Gospel; and this we see lies in 
two things, in its having such an Author; it is ‘‘the Gospel of 
the blessed God”; and, secondly, in its being in itself of such 
a nature or character; it is “the glorious Gospel.” Here are 
two points that lie much across the line of our present thinking, 
which tends to make little of God, and to put the universe in the 
place of God, and also to make little of the Gospel, and see in it 
no glory. But as Christians we are bound to resist these ten- 
dencies, and to exalt the Gospel as having such an Author, and 
also as being what it is in its own nature. The Gospel is 
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glorious (1) in its doctrines, (2) in its morals, (3) in its ordi- 
nances. 

IJ, Consider our duty towards the Gospel. It was, says 
Paul, committed to my trust. He was a steward, and a good 
steward of the manifold grace of God. How manifold has that 
grace been in, and with him. He is still, after eighteen hun- 
dred years, a front actor in the scene of human things. His 
words are carried, by those who will themselves be immortal, 
into the darkest places of the world’s sin and misery. How 
shall we who are Christians meet this duty of stewardship ? 
There is (1) the duty of preservation. Is he a steward who 
suffers the property to be wasted and dilapidated, with which 
he is entrusted? Let us remember Paul’s own words here, 
“TY have fought a gond fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith.” (2) The duty of transmission. We are to do 
what we can to bring more truth out of God’s word; but we 
shall never succeed if we break our succession with the past, 
and do not hand on its treasures to the future. (3) The duty 
of diffusion. 

J. CAIRNS, Chrest the Morning Star, p. 352. 

I. Tue Gospel declares itself to be God’s greatest answer to 
man’s greatest want. The Gospel does not profess to be one 
answer among many. It claims to be the one answer which 
God makes to the problem of sin, and the agony of sorrow. 
The Gospel does not speak with hesitating, diffident tone. It 
does not put itself in an excusatory attitude. It does not ask 
to be heard on sufferance, and to be judged by some modified 
law of criticism. It stands clear out in the daylight. It says, 
in personal language, “If any man thirst, let him come unto 
Me and drink.” So far it establishes some claim on our atten- 
tion, if not upon our confidence, by its very boldness, by the 
heroic sentiment that is in it. It is one of two things. The 
issue is an issue sharply defined. Either the Gospel is the 
most gigantic and self-convicting imposition, or it merits the 
epithet ‘‘glorious,” as describing its scope, and its Divine 
meaning. The Gospel of the blessed God claims to be as 
necessary to redemption, and sanctification, and glorification 
of the soul as the sun, the air, the dew, the earth claim to be 
necessary to the growth of your food, and to the maintenance 
of your physical system. 

II. Being God’s greatest answer to man’s greatest want, the 
Gospel must supply that which is most needful to man. Let us 
suppose that it is admitted that man is a sinner. The thing 
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most acceptable to man under such circumstances is pardon. 
This is precisely what the Gospel proposes to give to all who 
accept it. Through this Man, Christ Jesus, is preached unto 
you the forgiveness of sins. He who sees and feels the 
darkness of guilt will best comprehend, and most truly ap- 
preciate the lustre and dazzling cffulgence of God’s great offer 
of redemption. Pardon is not enough. When God pardons, 
there is another step involved, and another element enters into 
consideration. Man becomes not only pardoned—he becomes 
also holy. When a man sees the possibility of holiness, when 
he sees through Christ what men may become, then he tramples 
under foot all theories, all morals, all human suggestions and 
desires, and fixing his eye upon Christ and His truth, he says, 
There, and there only, have I found the glorious Gospel. 
PARKER, C7ty Temple, 1871, p. 85. 

REFERENCES: i. 11.—A. Maclaren, Christ in_the fleart, p. 271; 
H. P. Liddon, Advent Sermons, vol. i., p. 126; Hlomzlist, and series, 
vol.i., p. 47; A. Maclaren, Chrestian World Pulpit, vol. viii., p. 3763 
Lbzd., vol. xxxiii., p. 342; Preacher's Monthly, vol. x., p. 101. 


Chap. i., vers. 12, 13. 


In the text we have— 

I. A humiliating and painful recollection, Men should dili- 
gently study the true uses of the past. The past is rightly 
used—(1) when it deepens our sense ot personal guilt ; (2) 
when it illustrates the greatness of Divine mercy; (3) when 
it inspires with courage in regard to the future. — 

II. A humiliating and painful recollection relieved by the 
highest consideration. ‘I obtained mercy.” The fact that sin 
must be met by the mercy of God shows (1) that sin deserves 
punishment, (2) that escape from such punishment can only be 
secured by the sovereign mercy of God, (3) that there must be 
a personal realisation of the Divine mercy. 

III. A humiliating and painful experience succeeded by a 
holy and sublime vocation. The fact that Jesus Christ employs 
converted sinners in the ministry of His Gospel serves three 
important purposes—(1) It puts the minister into moral 
sympathy with his hearers ; (2) it exemplifies the power of the 
Gospel to do what it proposes; (3) it stimulates the study of 
Divine things. Application: (1) This text appeals. to the 
worst of men—blasphemers, persecutors, injurious ; (2) explains 
the vehemence and urgency of an earnest ministry; (3) exalts 
and illustrates the infinite mercy of Jesus Christ. 

PARKER, C#ty Temple, vol. i., p. 58. 
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Chap. i, ver. 13.—“ Who was before a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and 
injurious: but I obtained mercy, because I did it ignorantly in un- 
belief.” 

I. CurisTIANiITy is not a mere magical charm, nor a universal 

quack medicine: it is a Divine method and plan of salvation. 

There are different things to be saved from, and by different 

methods Christ saves us; and coming to Flim and learning 

meckness is humbly submitting to His way. His forgiveness 
is as sure as the throne of God, and if you have no peace, it 
is because you do not believe in Christ, and in His saving 
revelation ; and until you simply accept in fullest faith Christ’s 
revelation, and a Heavenly Father forgiving impiety, trans- 
gression, and sin, you cannot have peace. It quite depends 
upon yourself ; there is no change necessary in God, and it is 
written, “‘Even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.” 

He hath forgiven thee, thou penitent sinner, but if thou wilt 

not believe it, then the clouds will remain. But remember the 

clouds are not of the heaven, they are of the earth. 

II. Now it is quite certain that the work of complete salva- 
tion from any firmly founded habit must be long and weari- 
some; and one reason why there is so little moral salvation is, 
that while men spend months or years in learning an art, or a 
language, they expect by a prayer or two once a week to be- 
come new creatures in Christ Jesus. In some cases, you must 
go on trying, and watching, and praying, until you do. But, 
you say, this is desperately hard work; it is giving up one’s 
life to it. But this is just what Christ says; this is just His 
method of salvation. ‘He that findeth his life shall lose it, 
and he that loseth his life for My sake, the same shall find it.” 
If you want a ticket to get into heaven when you can sin no 
more on earth, I do not know where it is to be had; but if you 
would be saved from sin, you must work out your own salva- 
tion with fear and trembling. 


W. PAGE ROBERTS, Reasonable Service, p. 104. 


Chap. i., ver. 15.—* This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all accepta- 
tion, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners; of 
whom I am chief.” 

Your Own Salvation. 

I. What was the particular sin from which St. Paul had to 
be saved, the salvation from which made him a new creature 
in Christ Jesus, that old things passed away, and all things be- 
came new? It was not a sin of morals, in the general sense of 
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the word; it was a sin of ignorance, by which he was led into 
deeds of cruelty and wrong. The Christians, so it seemed to 
his blinded eyes, were against God and Fatherland, and any- 
how they must be put down. They were unbelievers, and 
infidels, and destructives, and all power must be kept from 
them, and they must be crushed down, even if it did look cruel ; 
the honour of God, and the welfare of their country required it. 
Better that a few should be imprisoned or stoned, that the 
whole nation perish not ; and so, like many another persecutor 
of old and modern times, with prayer to God, and virtuous 
living, he went to root out the false doctrines and the false 
preachers. 

I]. St. Paul was saved by Christ from a false and mistaken 
view. His old ardent and upright character remained the 
same, but it had a new direction, a new intention, a new 
Lord and Master. He meant well as he rode along that 
noonday with Damascus in view. He was a pillar of ortho- 
doxy, and zealous for the faith; he was, so it seemed to him, 
doing a service for God and religion, when suddenly the 
piercing words which rent his soul were heard. He saw his 
errors, all his terrible blunder with its sin; it pleased God to 
make a change in his thoughts and perceptions; it pleased God to 
reveal His Son within him ; and not from his old virtuous and 
God-fearing life, but from his false views and misleading 
ignorance did the Heavenly Father save him, 
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REFERENCES: i. 15.—J. H. Wilson, Zhe Gosfel and its Fruits, 
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Chap. i., ver. 18.—“ That thou mightest war a good warfare.” 


THERE are some respects in which the idea of warfare applies 
to the life of all, and there are other respects in which we are 
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called to make our life a warfare of our own free and deliberate 
choice. 

I. Take, for example, the period of infancy and childhood, 
and here we have emphatically the battle (1) of weakness. 
Later comes (2) the battle of ignorance, (3) the battle of passion, 
(4) the battle of necessity and the battle of society conjoined. 
We observe (a) that the struggle is not equally intense and 
painful in us all, and (4) that it is not all struggle with any. 
No human spirit could bear a perpetual strain, no human heart 
could support a perpetual pressure. 

II. Scripture commands us to make our life a warfare of our 
own free and deliberate choice. Notice the manner in which 
this spiritual warfare is to be carried on. (1) The first thing 
to be done is to put ourselves in alliance with Christ. It cannot 
be accomplished in any other way. The battle must begin at 
the cross, and the warfare must be carried on, from beginning 
to end, under the covert of atoning blood. (2) It must be 
maintained in a spirit of prayer, for it is this that preserves 
our reliance on God, and makes us strong in the strength 
which is in Christ Jesus. It is such a conflict as requires a 
better strength than our own, and if this were all we had to 
depend on it would be useless making the attempt. (3) The 
struggle must be maintained honestly. That is to say, we must 
direct our attention to the resistance of a// evil, and to the 
positive cultivation of all good. (3) We must maintain the 
warfare cheerfully, not as a dire necessity, but as that which is 
evidently proper and right, that in which our reason and heart 
were fully engaged, as that which is daily bringing us nearer to 
God, and making us more and more meet to be partakers of the 
inheritance of the saints in light. ; 


A. L. Srupson, The Upward Path, p. §7. 


Chap. i., vers. 18-19.—“This charge I commit unto thee, son Timothy, 
according to the prophecies which went before on thee, that thou 
by them mightest war a good warfare,” etc. 

Nort the least interesting feature of St. Paul’s first epistle to 

Timothy is the Apostle’s solicitude, here and there incidentally 

manifesting itself, for his youthful disciple’s own steadfastness 

in the midst of the dangers from which he is set to guard 
others. It is the natural language of a father, who, with the 
highest opinion of his son’s character, still cannot but remember 
his youth and inexperience. This is no slight confirmation ot 
the authenticity of the writing. The office committed to Timothy 
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1s described as a warfare, and if we would prove ourselves true 
men, and carry on the warfare successfully, we must keep, hold 
fast, maintain, these two requisites—faith and a good conscience. 
They were required at our first enlistment for that warfare, 
being, in fact, equivalent to the profession and engagements 
made at our baptism, and they will be required till the end. 

I, Faith is to things beyond the reach of sense what our 
senses are to things within its reach. It is the soul’s eye, by 
which we can see what with the bodily eye we cannot see; the 
soul’s ear, by which we hear what with the bodily ear we can- 
not hear; the soul’s hand, by which we handle what with the 
bodily hand we cannot handle. Faith has to do with this 
conflict (1) because it recognises it as a reality, (2) because it 
serves to obtain both strength and succour for us from God, 
(3) because it supplies us with motives for endurance, (4) it 
supplies the hope of success. For it gives us confidence in our 
Leader, and assures us of victory, provided only we be true to 
Him, who has chosen us to be His soldiers, The battle is not 
ours, but God’s. 

II. But, besides faith, St. Paul mentions another requisite for 
carrying on the warfare to which we are called—a good con- 
science. By a good conscience is meant the testimony of our 
consciences that we are loyal and true to our Leader, that we 
are, in will and intention at least, obedient to His commands, 
however, in spite of our better selves, we may, too often, fall 
short of them. 

III. “ Which some,” says the Apostle, “having put away, 
concerning faith, have made shipwreck.” The point now is not 
merely the necessity of a good conscience in order to our 
warring the Christian warfare, but the necessity of a good con- 
science in order to the preservation of faith, The persons 
whom he had in view had either given up the belief of 
Christianity as a whole—had become apostates, or, like those 
whom hz particularises, had fallen into heresy, and had perverted 
or abandoned one or more of its cardinal truths. That they 
had done so he ascribes to their having put away a good con- 
science. The putting away of a good conscience, by whatever 
act or course of action, grieves the Holy Spirit, who, as He is 
the Author of faith in the first instance, so He is the Preserver 
and Conservator of it thenceforward. And, together with the 
departure of the Spirit, there departs the frame of mind which 
is most congenial whether to the reception or the rejection of 
the truth. Note (1) that it is important our conscience should 
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be rightly instructed. A watch only misleads if it be not duly 
regulated. We are responsible for our consciences, as well as 
for the conduct dictated by these consciences. If the light that 
is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness. (2) If we 
would maintain a good conscience, we must beware of deliberate, 
wilful transgression, whether by doing what ought not to be 
done, or by leaving undone what ought to be done. With 
either one or the other a good conscience is utterly incompatible. 
Be thoroughly persuaded that to do and suffer God’s will is 
your truest interest. 

C. HEURTLEY, Oxford and Cambridge Fournal, Jan. 27th, 1881. 

REFERENCES: i. 18—ii. 8.—ZxZositor, ist series, vol. ii., p. 209: 
Hlomiletic Quarterly, vol. iv., Pp. 550- 


Chap. i., ver. 19. 


SHrpwreck of Faith. 

I, Observe, there are two things which St. Paul tells Timothy, 
he must hold fast, “faith” and “a good conscience.” By faith 
he means the articles of Christian doctrine, especially belief in 
the Lord Jesus Christ; and by a good conscience I suppose 
him to mean purity of life; so that to hold faith and a good 
conscience, to be steady in maintaining the faith once delivered to 
the saints from all errors and encroachments, and to adorn the 
doctrine by a life of piety and Christian love, may be said to be 
the course marked out for Timothy by his teacher, St. Paul, as 
the course worthy of a Christian bishop. So far all is clear. 
Now comes the difficulty—“ Which some, having put away con- 
cerning faith, have made shipwreck.” The word which applies 
only to the good conscience, “some, having put away a good 
conscience, have made shipwreck concerning faith.” 

II. You have a Christian faith to hold and a Christian life to 
lead ; do not look at them one apart from the other; your faith 
is the support of your life, but also your faith will dwindle and 
decay if you try to let it stand alone; some have tried the ex- 
periment of divorcing these from one another, they have pre- 
tended to hold the faith, but they have been careless concerning 
a pure conscience, and a terrible experiment it has proved : their 
faith has perished, they have been shipwrecked and ruined. 
The kind of shipwreck of faith which I should fear is the loss of 
faith in Christ as a living and active principle, the loss of the dis- 
tinct feeling of love to Christ, the loss of that feeling of allegiance 
to Him as our personal living Lord and Master, which is of 
the very essence of Christian faith, The grand secret of 
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Christian life and health is to hold together those things which 
God has joined, to hold faith and a good conscience, and to 
remember that carelessness about the one may probably lead 
to shipwreck concerning the other. 


HARVEY GOODWIN, Parish Sermons, vol. iii., p. 289. 


REFERENCES: i. 19.—J. Thain Davidson, Zhe City Youth, p. 53; R. 
C. Trench, Sizpwrecks of Faith, p. 3; A. Davies, Christian World 
Pulprt, vol. xiii., p. 245. ii. 1, 2—H. W. Beecher, Z627., vol. iii., p. 156; 
W. M. Statham, /ézd., p. 217; Zbzd., vol. iv., p. 332. ii. 3.—F. W. 
Farrar, /ézd@., vol. xv., p. 145. ii. 3, 4.—Spurgeon, Ser7moms, vol. xxvi., 
No. 1516. ii. 3-5—E. White, Chrastian World Pulpit, vol. xxxiv., 
p- 145. i. 4.—J. Vaughan, 72z/ty Sermons, gth series, p. 205. 


Chap. ii., ver. &—“ The man Christ Jesus.” 


“Tue man Christ Jesus.” The very absence of all qualifying 
epithets makes the designation unique and solemn. There is a 
majesty about it which inspires awe. There is a grace in it 
which wins love and trust. It is not the holy man, the righteous 
man, the gracious man. It is simply “the man Christ Jesus.” 

I. He is the man all through; out and out the man. In soul, 
body, spirit ; in look, voice, carriage, walk ; in mind, heart, feel- 
ing, affection; He is out and out, through and through, the 
man. 

I]. He is simply man throughout; in every exigency, in 
every trial, simply man—the man Christ Jesus. In all His 
earthly and human experiences you never find Him other than 
man, you never find Him less than man, and you never find 
Him more than man. That He is more than man you believe 
and are sure, for you see His Divine works of charity and 
power; you see how He saves others. But from the manner 
in which He fulfils His own obligations, meets His own tempta- 
tions, and bears His own sufferings, you would never gather 
this. 

III. He is the man exclusively, pre-eminently, par excellence, 
to the absolute exclusion of all others; He is the man, complete 
and perfect. Not a man made up of the most select remains of 
manhood, among men as they have lived since the Fall. He is 
the man as God originally made man, perfect, absolutely and 
indivisibly one and perfect—the man Christ Jesus. 

IV. He is the man to mediate between God and man. 

V. He is the man to give Himself a ransom for all. 

VI. He is the man to be testified in due time. Whatever 
the time, whatever the season, it is a due time, a fitting season, 
for His being testified to thee by the Spirit as being present 
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with thee. As thou walkest the streets, or journeyest along 
the road, He talks with thee by the way, and opens to thee 
the Scriptures concerning Himself; the man Christ Jesus, who 
taught this of old in Galilee and Jewry, speaking as never man 
spoke, 

R. S. CANDLISH, Sermons, p. 24. 

REFERENCES: ii. 5.—F. Wagstaff, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xv., p. 407. ii. 5, 6.—Church of England Pulpit, vol. ii., p. 243; 
Preacher's Monthly, vol. viii., p. 197. 

Chap. ii., ver. 8.—“T will therefore that men pray every where, lifting un 
holy hands, without wrath and doubting.” 
Tue Prayer of Faith. 

I. God is infinite, and the laws of nature, like nature itself, 
are finite. These methods of working, therefore—which corre- 
spond to the physical element in us—do not exhaust His 
agency. There is a boundless residue of disengaged faculty 
beyond. As yet, you have but reached the precinct of His 
being. Behind and amid all the punctualities of law, abides in 
infinite remainder, the living and unpledged spirit of God; the 
traces which he prints on nature are but as the waving water- 
line with which the breakers meet the beach; but horizon after 
horizon beyond, the same tide sweeps alone, and there is the 
play of ten thousand waves with neither reef nor shore to bring 
them to account ; so is it with the deep mind of God, out beyond 
the limit of contact with nature, its energy is not bound to take 
any given shape, thrown up and determined by its previous force, 
but is free to rise and play and lapse into itself again. Here, 
he has made no rule but the everlasting rule of holiness, and 
gives no pledge but the pledge of inexhaustible love. 

II. In man there are two elements, the physical and the 
spiritual ; in God there are two agencies, also physical and 
spiritual. It follows of itself that what is physical in us is 
subjected to what comes physically from Him; while that 
which is spiritual in us is open to communication from what 
lives spiritually in Him. We must accommodate ourselves 
to the stern mechanism of God’s natural laws, and then 
He will succour us, not by altering them, out by mspiring 
us—by lifting us to bear their burden—by tnrowing open to 
us the almightiness of His companionship, ana the shelter of 
His love. Wherever elements of character enter the result, 
so that it will differ according to the moral agent’s attitude 
of mind, it is plainly not veyond cdse reach of a purely 
spiritual influence to modify a tersporas event. The prayer of 
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Cromwell’s soldiers kneeling on the field could not lessen the 
numbers, or blunt the weapons of the Cavaliers, but might give 
such fire of zeal and coolness of thought, as to turn each man 
into an organ of almighty justice, and carry the victory which 
he implored. Wherever the living contact between the human 
spirit and the Divine, can set in operation our very considerable 
control over the combinations and processes of the natural world, 
there is still left a scope, practically indefinite, for prayer that 
the bitter cup of outward suffering may pass away ; only never 
without that trustful relapse, “Not My will, but Thine, be 
done.” 
J. MARTINEAU, Hours of Thought, vol. ii., p. 220. 

REFERENCES: ii. 8.—A. Blomfield, Sermons in Town and Country, 
p. 286. ii. 9-15.—xposztor, ist series, vol. ii., p. 317. ii. 13, 14.— 

. Gasquoine, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xiii., p. 182. it. 19.— 
Clergyman's Magazine, vol. ii., p. 13. iii, 1-7.—Hxfosztor, ist series, 
vol. iL, p. 396. ili. 8-15.—/dzd., p. 465. 


Chap. iii., ver. 9.—“ Holding the mystery of the faith in a pure conscience.” 


I. Look at the remarkable combination of revelation and 
truth, and conscience which the text exhibits. The Apostle 
knew nothing or cared nothing for those controversies between 
revelation and conscience, or faith and conscience, or 
authority and conscience which now agitate men’s minds, As 
these several things presented themselves, to his mind there 
were-no rival claims to be adjusted between them. Is Chris- 
tian doctrine to be accepted because it is a Divine revelation of 
the evidence of which faith is to judge ? or is it to be accepted 
because, and only as far as it commends itself to the human 
conscience ? Modern writers have a great deal to say on this 
question. St. Paul had simply nothing—nothing, at least, that 
he thought it necessary to say. Faith, and a pure conscience 
with him went hand in hand. Both were necessary, and there 
was no need to decide the limits of their respective domains. 
He had united them together in his direct charge to Timothy 
himself. He now unites them again in stating his qualifications 
for the first step in the ministry. A good conscience is the 
natural element in which a sound faith exists. Therefore, the 
man who deliberately thrusts away from him the former, renders 
himself incapable of holding the latter, or at least places himself 
in great danger of making shipwreck of it. A true faith cannot 
live in an impure heart, though it may be there dormant and 
inactive, Indulgence in sin, which obscures the lesser light of 
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man’s moral nature, must at length hide out the view of God 
Himself, though we have the promise of our Lord that the pure 
in heart shall eventually see God, and from which we may infer 
that it is darkness and sin alone that can entirely obscure Him. 
Yet we cannot doubt the fact that purity of outward life may 
co-exist with unbelief. It does not, however, by any means 
necessarily follow that purity of outward life involves that 
purity of heart to which our Lord’s promise is attached. With 
regard to it, the teaching of the New Testament is no way 
doubtful. The power within man which triumphs over the 
strength of his natural corruption is the power of faith, faith in 
Christ as an ever-living Redeemer, and that faith is an instru- 
ment in the hands of the Holy Spirit, by which He works upon 
the hearts of men. It is thus alone, according to the teaching of 
the New Testament, that true purity of heart can be attained 
so far as man in his present state is capable of attaining it. 

II. The idea which any man forms of the evil of sin, must 
depend upon the purity of his conscience; and it therefore 
follows that purity of conscience is an important element in 
determining our belief upon such doctrines as the Incarnation 
and the Atonement, or to use the words of the text, that those 
parts of the mystery of faith must be held in a pure conscience. 
And the same may be said of any conception of God which 
includes the idea of holiness as a part of His character. It is 
true that all our ideas of holiness are relative and imperfect, as 
are the teachings of conscience itself; but what idea of beauty, 
and excellence, and holiness, can be formed by one whose own 
heart and conscience are defiled, or how can such an one form 
any conception of the holiness of Him who is of purer eyes than 
to behold iniquity. The mystery of that faith whose seat is in 
the heart and conscience cannot abide in an impure dwelling- 
place. From the polluted sanctuary are heard the ominous 
words—the cry of a lost faith: ‘‘ Let us depart hence.” 

J. H. JELLETT, Oxford and Cambridge Fournail, 
June 7th, 1877. 
REFERENCE: iii. 9.—Homzlist, 31d series, vol. vi., p. 61. 


Chap. iii, ver. 13.—“ For they that have used the office of a Deacon well 
purchase to themselves a good degree, and great boldness in the 
faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 


THE Good Degree. 
I. In what consists the good degree? It consists in a 
higher state of spiritual life—a stronger faith, a higher hope, a 
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more entrancing and captivating love ; in short, a larger posses- 
sion of God, as if the Deity within flung His own grace and 
glory over the soul in which He dwells. That such a state is 
both possible and blessed, a state to be desired above all other 
things, will be readily admitted. For that person must be 
unfortunate, who has not in the circle of his acquaintance some 
such saint, whose whole soul is aflame with God, and who 
walks around the familiar objects of daily life, consecrating with 
his own beauty every act and deed, and reflecting in a face like 
the face of an angel, the shining of the light that fills the soul 
within. 

II, But a good degree includes a further idea, and that is a 
higher state in glory, a place nearer God in the world to come, 
a more perfect knowledge of Him, and a more entrancing 
‘enjoyment of Him for ever and ever. This, we must bear in 
mind, springs from the other, and is but its completion. Grace is 
but the preparation for glory, the blossom of which glory is the 
ripened fruit. The hope of such a reward is a grand and elevating 
sentiment, far above those gross elements, which have led some 
to regard the hope of reward as an unworthy motive for a 
Christian. We need not attempt to be superior to our Master, 
who for the joy that was set before Him, endured the cross. The 
bestowment of any reward at allis wonderful when the work is 
all of grace. But our gracious Master knows that we have need 
of the stimulus of it, and He has made it worthy of Himself. 

E. GARBETT, Experiences of the Inner Life, p. 95. 

REFERENCES: iii. 13.—Church of England Pulpit, vol. xvii., p. 733 
vol, xxi., p. 285. 


Chap, ifi., ver. 15.—“ The Church of the living God.” 


I. I cannot think of the Christian Church as if it were a 
selection out of humanity. In its idea it is humanity. The 
hard, iron-faced man whom I meet upon the street, the de- 
graded, sad-faced man who goes to prison, the weak, silly- 
faced man who haunts society, the discouraged sad-faced man 
who drags the chain of drudgery—they are all members of 
the Church, members of Christ, children of God, heirs of 
the kingdom of heaven. Their birth made them so. Their 
baptism declared the truth which their birth made true. It is 
impossible to estimate their lives aright, unless we give this 
truth concerning them the first importance. Think, too, what 
would be the meaning of the other sacrament, if this thought 
of the Church of the living God were real and universal. The 
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Lord’s Supper, the right and need of every man to feed on God, 
the bread of Divine sustenance, the wine of Divine inspiration 
offered to every man, and turned by every man into whatever 
form of spiritual force the duty and the nature of each man 
requires, how grand and glorious its mission might become! 
No longer the mystic source of unintelligible influence; no 
longer certainly the test of arbitrary orthodoxy; no longer the 
initiation rite of a selected brotherhood, but the great sacrament 
of man! The seeker after truth, with all the world of truth 
freely open before him, would come to the Lord’s table, to 
' refresh the freedom of his soul, to liberate his soul from slavery 
-and prejudice. The soldier going forth to battle, the student 
leaving college, the merchant getting ready for a sharp finan- 
cial crisis, all men full of passion for their work, would come 
then to the Lord’s Supper to fill their passion with the Divine 
fire of consecration. They would meet and keep their unity in 
beautiful diversity—this Christian Church around the Christian 
feast. There is no other rallying place for all the good activity 
and worthy hopes of man. It is in the power of the great 
Christian sacrament, the great human sacrament, to become 
that rallying place. 

II. And then the ministry, the ministers, what a life theirs must 
be, whenever the Church thus comes to realise itself! Wegtalk 
to-day, as if the ministers of the Church were consecrated for the 
people. The old sacerdotal idea of substitution has not died 
away. Whatis the release from such a false idea ? Not to teach 
that the ministers are not consecrated, but to teach that all the 
people are ; not to deny the priesthood of the clergy, but to assert 
the priesthood of all men. When that great chain is made, and 
justified in life, then, and not till then, lordship over God's 
heritage shall disappear, and the true greatness of the minister, 
as the fellow-worker with, and servant of, the humblest and 
most struggling child of God, shall shine out on the world. 

III. Yet once more, here must be seen the true place and 
dignity of truth and doctrine, It is not knowledge anywhere 
that is the end and purpose of man’s labour or of God’s govern- 
ment. It is life. It is the full activity of powers. Knowledge 
is a means to that. Why is it that the Church has magnified 
doctrine overmuch and throned it where it does not belong. It 
is because the Church has not cared enough for life. She has 
not over-valued doctrine ; she has under-valued life. When the 
Church learns that she is, in her idea, simply identical with all 
nobly active humanity, when she thinks of herself as the true 
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inspirer and purifier of all the life of man, then she will—what ? 
not cast her doctrines away, as many of her impetuous advisers 
would have her do. She will see their value as she has never 
seen it yet ; but she will hold them always as the means of life, 
and she will insist that out of their depths they shall send 
forth manifest strength for life, which shall justlfy her holding 
them. 
PHILLIPS BROOKS, Twenty Sermons, p. 42. 

REFERENCES: fii. 15. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vi., No. BOBts 
vol. xxiv., No. 1436; J. Irons, 7kus.zay Penny Pulpit, vol. viii., 
Pp. 359; Platn Sermons, vol. ii, p. 177. iii. 15, 16.—Axfostfor, 1st 
series, vol. iii., p. 74; Preacher’s Monthly, vol. viii., p. 207. 


Chap. iii., ver. 16.— And without controversy great is the mystery of 

godliness: God was manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen 
of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received 
up into glory.” 
I. Note the facts recorded. These you will perceive to be 
points in the life of our Lord, commencing with His incarnation, 
and, reaching through the intermediate period, to the time of His 
final exaltation. Take\ away the Divinity of Christ, and His 
example, and His teaching, and His promises lose their power, 
and the whole body of faith becomes cold and formal as a 
carcase from which the living spirit has fled. 

II. The greatness of the mystery involved in these facts. 
Wonderful beyond the thoughts of man are the manner and the 
completeness and the glory of redeeming love. 

III. The practical lessons to be derived from these thoughts. 
(1) Foremost of all is the duty of believing and accepting this 
wondrous redemption, as alike due to God and necessary for 
ourselves. To know the will of a Saviour, and the sufficiency 
of His redeeming merits, and the glory of the inheritance which 
He has prepared for His people, will but aggravate despair if 
we are cut off from personal participation in them. (2) Again, 
we ought to give to these blessed hopes of salvation an impor- 
tance predominant above all things else in the world. They 
ought to occupy the same place in our own estimate of life as 
they occupy in the dealings of God towards mankind. There 
we see that they are the first and the last, the Alpha and Omega 
of all. (3) See how vast is the debt of gratitude we owe to 
Him, who bought us with His blood. All we have, and all we 
are—our zeal; our worship; our praise; our faith, though it 
never fainted ; our hope, though it never grew weak; our love, 
though it never was chilled, would be but a poor instalment of 
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its payment. It will be the glory and bliss of heaven to go on 
for ever fathoming its length, and breadth, and depth, and 
height, and yet for ever to find it towering upward above our 
utmost thought, in the infiniteness of that love which passeth 
knowledge. 

E. GARBETT, Zhe Soul’s Life, p. 76. 
Joy to All People—a Christmas Homily. 

Every revelation is either an enigma or the solution of an 
enigma,—a riddle or the reading of a riddle, according as we 
approach it. In the one case, it is a ‘ mystery,” in the human 
sense ; in the other case, it is a “ mystery,” in the Divine sense ; 
in the sense which mystery uniformly bears in Scripture—not 
an unfathomable, inscrutable dogma, to which the mind must 
bow in its formal utterance, without endeavouring, without 
expecting to comprehend it, but a secret which God has told 
for the edification, for the comfort, of an inquiring, a perplexed, 
a struggling soul. 

I, Which of us has not oftentimes felt the pressure upon him 
of the want of God. In seasons of adversity, of disappointment, 
of sickness, of sorrow, of anxiety, of loneliness, of the conviction 
of sin, who would not give anything for the personal assurance 
that he has God Himself with him. Nothing less than Incarna- 
tion—which is the incorporation of God with the creature—could 
have enabled God to feel with us in our trials. He rested not 
in words of pity, norin acts of help, but came Himself to be one 
of us: surely this was a wonderful addition to what could other- 
wise have been; surely it is enough to make the Incarnation the 
most blessed of His gifts, and this festival of Christmas the 
brightest and happiest of our year. 

II. The Incarnation is the key to Gospel doctrine, in both 
parts. It brings together the dignity of the body and the 
supremacy of the spirit. It says to us, God Himself, when He 
would deal most intimately with His creatures, began by taking 
to Himself a body. In that body He tabernacled through a 
lifetime, submitted even to grow in stature and wisdom, to eat 
and to drink, to sleep and to awaken, to speak, and pray, and 
work, to die, and to rise, to ascend into glory. Thus He taught 
us by His own example, how this framework of the body 
may be consecrated to His use, how even the spirit needs 
it for action, how the work even of eternity will want a body, 
glorified, but not destroyed, to do it as it must be done. The 
Incarnation, mysterious in one sense, is the key to all mysteries 
in another. God gives it, if not as an explanation, yet as a 
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reconciliation ; showing us, in Christ, how the body is honoured, © 
and what is its place in the economy of the fulness of time. 
For action alike, and for communion, an incorporeal being is 
but half a man. Let us rest in nothing short of the full 
Christian doctrine. Tidings of great joy, the angel called it 
who came with it from God’s presence. Joy to all people he 
further called it, as though to remind us that the Emmanuel 
of our being, the God with us, was equally necessary to high 
and low, to rich and poor, to youth and age, to health and 
sickness, to life and death. The Desire of all nations is come 
to His temple, and that temple is the heart of mankind. 


C. J. VAUGHAN, Words of Hope, p. 1. 


Tue Mystery of Godliness. ; 
I. The mystery of godliness may properly be taken as the 
description of God’s dealings with mankind. How impossible 
it is for us to comprehend, even in a moderate extent, the dark, 
mysterious riddles which we meet with in the history of the 
world ; the mere existence of evil there ; the existence of a power 
competing with that of God Himself, and a power so strong as 
sometimes to appear capable of baffling the Holy Spirit of God ; 
the existence of one whose position is such that he could 
venture to say to the Lord: “ The kingdoms of the earth are 
committed to me, and to whomsoever I will I give them.” 

II. The simplest Christian, who knows very little, it may be, 
of the history of the world, may find abundant evidence of the 
mysteriousness of God’s dealings if he looks into the mystery of 
himself. If he regards his life as a thing for him to speculate 
upon and unravel, then, forthwith, he will lose himself, and he 
will find endless riddles such as no human wit can solve; the 
guide has been a pillar of cloud after all, a cloud which may be 
followed as a safe guide in the wilderness, but into which, if he 
penetrate, he will inevitably lose his way. 

III. If, then, we find that mystery essentially belongs to the 
revelations of God ; if we find that in all there is light enough 
to guide, but not light enough to puff men up, as though they 
were able to comprehend the infinite, why should we not expect 
to find the same character of mystery belonging to the revela- 
tion of God to men in Jesus Christ? Here, above all, God 
gives light enough for guidance, but not light enough for un- 
bounded speculation. It is good for us that the gate of godli- 
ness should be a gate of humility; it is good for us that we 
should admire the mercy of God, while we confess His ways to 
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be past finding out ; it is good that, as the elders cast down their 
crowns before the throne, so we should throw down all pride of 
intellect and self-conceit, and walk humbly with God. 


HARVEY GOODWIN, Larish Sermons, vol. iii., p. 274. 


Frew words in the New Testament have ever been more strangely 
misinterpreted than these; few could be found which have been 
equally perverted, inasmuch as they have been used to inculcate 
notions the very opposite to their real meaning. They have 
been constantly quoted as speaking of the darkness and difficulty 
of some points in Christianity, whereas their real purpose is 
to commend the great and glorious nature of these truths which 
it has made known. 

I, The substance of the Gospel revelation is, that God was 
manifest in the flesh, and justified in the Spirit; that He was 
seen of angels, and preached to the Gentiles; that He was 
believed on in the world, and received up into glory. This, 
then, is the mystery of godliness; this is the great truth, 
unknown and undiscoverable by our unaided reason, which the 
Gospel has now made known to us. The knowledge of God 
the Father is not called a mystery, because a mystery, in the 
language of the Apostles, means a truth revealed which we could 
not have found out if it had not been told us. Yet, as experience 
has shown that men did not, in fact, make themselves acquainted 
with God the Father, so it has been mercifully ordered that even 
what we could have discovered if we would, has yet been ex- 
pressly revealed to us; and the Law and the Prophets are no 
less full and plain in pointing out our relations to God the Father, 
than the Gospel is in pointing out our relations to God the Son 
and God the Holy Ghost. 

Ii. True it is, that the Bread of Life does not nourish us all, 
and, instead of seeing that the fault is in ourselves, and that with 
our sickly bodies the most wholesome food will lose its virtue, 
we are apt to question the power and usefulness of the food 
itself. True it is, that if we were but good and holy, it would 
be an idle question to ask about our faith, when our lives suffi- 
ciently declare it. But not more foolish is it to suppose that a 
man can be strong and healthy without wholesome food, than 
to think that we can be good and holy without a Christian’s faith, 
Those who have tried it know that without that faith they would 
be nothing at all, and that, in whatever degree they have over- 
come the world and themselves, it is owing to their faith in the 
promises of God the Father, resting on the atonement of the 
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blood of His Son, and given ‘and strengthened by the abiding 
aid and comfort of the Holy Spirit. 
T. ARNOLD, Sermons, vol. ii., p. 70. 


I. To live on the edge of mystery is the very condition of our 
being. If we begin to discard doctrines from the Christian 
scheme because they are mysteries, it is hard to say where the 
process will end. Discard the Trinity, there remains the In- 
carnation. Discard the Incarnation, there remains the Atone- 
ment. Discard the Atonement, there remains the life of Christ, 
the miracles of Christ. Discard St. Paul, there remains the 
Church—there remains, without adequate explanation, the 
world’s history for eighteen hundred years. 

II. There is no attempt in the Bible to conceal the fact that 
the Revelation which it conveys is mysterious. It is not un- 
natural that the human mind, in its pride of conquest and of 
power, should chafe impatiently under limitations which make 
it conscious of its feebleness. But it is not for us to fix the 
conditions of the Divine gifts. The brightest things are ever 
the most dazzling. We cannot gaze full in the face of the 
noonday sun; and the darkness in which God hides Himself 
is simply, we are told, light unapproachable. 

III. All minds, it must be admitted, have not passed through 
the same discipline, nor can build their hopes on the same foun- 
dation. To some one truth has proved more precious than 
another—more full of light, or strength or comfort. Saul might 
feel safe in the battle in his armour of proof, David, when 
trusting to nothing better than his shepherd’s sling and stone. 
But any truth that is held as truth, is a help towards attaining 
further truth. It is the posture of the will before the Divine 
message that is the condition of knowing the doctrine. The 
temper in which we believe is much more important than the 
greater or less articulation of our creed. A stout ship, ere now, 
has outridden the wildest gale ona single cable. It is a dragging 
anchor—an unstable mind—that tells of the coming wreck of 
faith. 

BISHOP FRASER, University Sermons, p. 29. 

REFERENCES: iii. 16.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii., No. 786; 
vol. xviii., No. 1087; Jbzd., Lvening by Evening, p. 156; Expositor, 
Ist series, vol. ix., p. 382; H. P. Liddon, Chrzstmastide Sermons, 
p. 107; lbid., Church Sermons, vol. i, p. 975 C. Kingsley, National 
- Sermons, p. 257; Homzizst, 2nd series, vol. 1i., p. 86; J. H. Hitchens, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xvii., p. 68; J. Kennedy, /dzd@., vol. xxi., 
p. 57; Preacher's dMdonthly, vol. vi., p. 376; Homiletic Quarterly, 
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vol. iii, p. 275; Clergyman's Magazine, vol. iv., p. 86. iv. 1-5.— 
Expositor, ist series, vol. iii., p. 142. iv. 6-16.—Jdid., p. 224; Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. iii., p. 65; R. W. Dale, /dzd., vol. vi., p. 289. 


Chap i-,, ver. 7—* Exercise thyself unto godliness.” 


I. THe word godliness signifies a religious character in all its 
integrity, with special reference to God: it is therefore the 
highest idea to which your aspiration can be raised. It is not 
simply salvation from sin, or holiness as separation from evil, 
but the result into which both flow. It is religion known 
by its highest possible name. And this piety, thus clothed 
with its perfection, you are bidden to seek as the business of 
your life: as the goal of all other aspirations. There is not 
in the Bible a more impressive and stimulating appeal to your 
own individual energy. The words assume it as the universal 
law of the supernatural order that one condition of our spiritual 
well-being, indeed of our spiritual life, is our own sedulous self- 
discipline. There is much music in the air that is not played 
to this note. There is a danger of our resting on Jesus and 
casting all our care on Him, in a sense for which He gives no 
authority. 

II. Exercise thyself unto godliness. With regard to all the 
exercises of a holy life, whether the training of the soul to over- 
come sin, or its education to habits of deep devotion, ever more 
remember that the aim must be godliness, and nothing but that. 
Here is the protection of all religious discipline against the 
abuse to which it is liable. For instance, if your end is likeness 
to God, to God as revealed in His all-holy Son, you will never 
rest in the means. You will not mistake the aids and helps 
of religion for religion itself; you will for ever be freeing 
your way through them to Him who is the end. And if the 
whole soul is set on genuine godliness, no failure will divert its 
pursuit from that. The very sincerity of its desire will shield it 
from despair. 

W. B. POPE, Sermons and Charges, Pp. 314. 

Sarda ek iv. 7.—R. G. Gould, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xii., 
p. 228. 

Chap. iv., ver. 8.—“ For bodily exercise profiteth little: but godliness is 
profitable unto all things, having promise of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come.” 

Tue Right Human Life is its own Reward. 

I. The life which we have received from nature, beyond a 
very brief stage, is impracticable: it will not hold together. 
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One and one only human life can hold its own and renew itself 
for ever. Therefore, clearly, it is the only wise life, the only 
profitable life. All your real interests for time and all your 
real interests for eternity, you may stake on the life that recog- 
nises God for its source and law. It is as reliable as God's own 
existence. It will repay all your training, unfolding and un- 
folding for ever into higher and higher forms of humanity. 
Your strength and labour spent on any other human life will be 
lost and your time wasted. 

I]. The Highest, the Eternal, is capable of human develop- 
ment. More, God, who is the infinite Love and Reason, and 
Law and Power, seeks to unfold Himself in man. More, He 
can only reveal Himself to men and women, as He unfolds 
His powers im them. He has revealed Himself, He is now 
revealing Himself, and He will be for ever revealing Himself to 
humanity. Whether in the heavens, or on the earth, humanity 
is the throne and the kingdom of His manifestation. 

III. Godliness is not gloom, nor asceticism. It makes no 
man a monk, no woman a nun. To enjoy with God, all that 
God has created, is godliness. Godliness despises no good thing, 
no beautiful thing, but rather freely receives all good things in 
thanksgiving and turns them into gladness. In the enjoyment 
of this world’s blessings, cherish the confidence that they are 
shadows, and only shadows, of richer blessings—the perfectly 
human blessings and delights of our Father’s Home-kingdom. 

J. PULSFORD, Our Deathless Hope, p. 115. 


Tue Twofold Promise. 

Paul’s words are often quoted as if he meant that through 
godliness we might make our fortune here and hereafter, and 
as if a skilful Christian man might find life a sort of palatable 
soup, pleasant to the hungry and even to the dainty, by the due 
mixture of earthly and heavenly ingredients. The wages Christ 
earned of a wicked world were paid Him in full at Calvary. 
He entered into glory afterwards. His disciples, indeed, carried 
a wallet which was never without generous ‘alms; and so god- 
liness paid its way, as it always will do, but that way led it by 
the Cross. And so Christians may find that godliness is 
profitable for a livelihood and little more: a little more here, 
and much more hereafter. Here, a livelihood and afflictions ; 
hereafter, rest and Divine riches; and so godliness with con- 
tentment is great gain. 

_ I. We were born to advance and increase; and, therefore, to 
seek a higher place and a broader field may be, not only natura] 
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but godly. But God, who is highest of all, and in whom there 
can be no ambition, when He comes down to commence an 
ascending career, carries upward the world of sinners and 
sufferers in His own progress. As He rises, we rise. If, then, 
we set our affections on things above, they must be things 
where Christ is, not where Satan is. 

II. The promise of godliness for the life to come is rest, 
satisfaction with God in that rest, and enjoyment of the results 
of our labour in that satisfaction. Rest is a sweet and necessary 
thing : so necessary that without a day of rest our days of work 
would be unendurable: so sweet, that it is the first thought of 
the wearied earthly traveller that he will find it at the end of 
his journey. In the heavenly Canaan, the land of promise, we 
shall be rich and happy. Yes, but we shall find rest. Two 
things must have our care in exercising ourselves unto godliness ; 
and these will be one sure test of our advancing proficiency— 
(1) We must pray ; (2) we must revise our estimate of things 
temporal that are things desirable; (3) our proficiency will be 
shown in the ready, unprompted movement of our mind towards 
God in times of common or special activity. 


T. T. LyNcH, Zhree Months’ Ministry, p. 25. 


Tue Promise of Godliness for the Present Life. 

The Apostle meant by godliness life under God’s direct 
personal guidance, inspired by love to God, led in obedience 
to God and in personal communion with God. The Apostle 
means, further, to say, that to such a life God promises good 
and profitable things, not only in heaven, but here upon earth. 
That godliness has its possibilities of joy, of usefulness, of 
attainment, of victory, of knowledge, of social good, of spiritual 
stature, in this world as well as in the heavenly world. 

I. And it seems to me that this must be true from the nature of 
the case. For if godliness consists in being loyally under God’s 
administration, then it follows, of course, that a godly man is 
under that administration no less on earth than in heaven. A' 
sovereign whose kingdom embraces mountain ranges and 
valleys, does not impose one law on the mountaineers and 
another on the men of the plains. The administration is one, 
and the loyal subject at the foot of the hills shares its privileges 
with the mountaineer. Conditions are different, but the king 
is the same, the law is the same; and whatever privileges of 
that administration are possible to the dweller in any part of it, 
are freely his, 
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II. 1 wonder if we all realise how much the Bible has to say 
about this life as compared with the next. Whatever the 
Bible may be, it is pre-eminently something to live by here. 
The more the significance that attaches to the future life, the 
stronger is the reason for giving us a manual for this life. 
Christ brings life to light by bringing immortality to light. 
Instead of turning away our thoughts from earth to heaven, 
He makes earth lighter and earthly life more significant with 
the light of heaven. There is too strong a tendency to make 
escape rather than victory the keynote of life. But the king- 
doms of the world are promised to Christ. Sin is mighty, but 
Christ is mightier. God did not make this world to lose it, 
He did not make you and me to be dwarfs in holiness and 
weaklings in holy effort. 

M. R. VINCENT, Zhe Covenant of Peace, p. 33. 

REFERENCES: iv. 8.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvi., Nos. 937, 946; 
G. E. L. Cotton, Sermons to English Congregations in India, p. $6 ; 
H. W. Beecher, Christian World Pulpit, vol. ii, p. 99; lbzd., 
Plymouth Pulpit Sermons, 3rd series, p. 355; J. Pulsford, Our 
Deathiless Hope, p. 115; J. Tinling, /dz2., p. 338; Zdzd., vol. iv., 
p. 104; A. J. Griffith, /ézd., vol. xv., p. 348; H. P. Liddon, /é72,, 
vol. xx., B. 353; Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. v., p. 27; vol. x., p. 84. 


Chap. iv., ver. 10—“ We trust in the living God, who is the Saviour of 
all men, specially of those that believe.” 


J. WHETHER we take the words, “ the living God,” in our text 
to apply to Christ Himself, or to the Father acting by Christ, 
it is equally asserted that Christ is the Saviour of all men, that 
the salvation which He wrought is, in and of itself, co-extensive 
with the race of man. What He did, He did for, or in the 
stead of, all men. Christ, being the Divine Son of God, and 
having become the Son of man, was no longer an individual 
man, bounded by the narrow lines and limits of His own 
personality, but was and is God manifest in the flesh: a sound 
and righteous Head of our whole nature, just as Adam was its 
first and sinful head. Hence it is that, whatever He does, has 
so large a significance. Hence that, when He fulfils the law, 
His righteousness is accepted as ours. From the vicarious 
work and sacrifice of the Redeemer, consequences not only 
possible, but actual, flow forth to every member of our common 
race, in virtue of that common membership, in virtue of their 
physical union with Christ in their common humanity. Whether 


‘these consequences will be to them an advantage or a disadvan- 


tage, a gain or a loss, must, from the very constitution of our 
VOL. XI. 8 
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nature, both physical and spiritual, depend on further con- 
siderations, involving the exercise of their own spiritual faculties 
and capacities. ‘Christ is the Saviour of all men, specially of 
those that believe.” 

II. “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be 
saved.” He is the Saviour of all men, in that He included 
them all in that nature which He took on Him, and bore the 
whole world’s sin, and made a way for all to God. He is 
specially the Saviour of them that believe, in that in their case 
only does this His salvation become actual and come to its 
ripeness and perfection ; in them only does His Spirit dwell ; 
they only are changed into His image; they only shall be with 
Him and behold His glory where He is and be perfectly like 
Him, seeing Him as He is. 

H. ALFORD, Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. vi., p. 108. 

REFERENCES: iv. 10.—R. W. Dale, Déscourses on Special Occa- 
sions, p. 121; W. C. E. Newbolt, Couzsels of Faith and Practice, 

. 88; J. T. Stannard, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xi., p. 136. 
iv. 12.—J. Thain Davidson, Sure fo Succeed, p. 207; R. Tuck, 
Christian World Pulfit, vol. v., p.224; Lozd., vol. xxxii., p.18. iv. 13. 
—C. Babington, Church of England Puipit, vol. viii., p. 20; W. od 
Horder, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxi., p. 107. 


Chap. iv., ver. 16.—“Take heed unto thyself, and unto the doctrine; 
continue in them: for in doing this thou shalt both save thyself, 
and them that hear thee.” 

SELF-DISCIPLINE. 

I, What, as regards man, guilty man, is the final cause of 
the atoning Cross, the red altar of the all-blessed substitute of 
the sinner? It is the creation, in the penitent who embraces 
that one hope set before him, of a character in harmony with that 
God, equally absolute in grace and in ‘‘severity,” who spared 
not His own Son. I do not say that this is the immediate 
purpose of the Cross, as set out in Scripture. No, it has first 
to effect, not transfiguration of character, but acceptance of 
person. It has to effect the objective reality of a righteous 
pardon. But that sacred pardon, or call it rather acceptance, 
a nobler word, is all the while a means and not an end. Its 
end, as far as the justified are concerned, is the transfiguration 
of character. The millstone of condemnation is lifted away, 
on purpose, above all things, that the penitent may be made 
effectually willing, with a will disengaged from the fears and the 
repulsions of the unpardoned state, to be trained into a character 
in harmony with God and capable of His heavenly presence. 
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Il. We inhabit a period full of subtle tendencies to self- 
indulgence. I mean the moral self-indulgence which, in plain 
words, abhors not evil ; the temper that can tolerate what ought 
to be intolerable to the conscience, even if it be some elaborate 
romance of sin, if only it comes in a garb that commends it to 
the intellect and the imagination. Too often the soul that has 
grasped personal justification yet forgets to grasp what should 
be its direct result; no negligent repose in sacred privileges, 
but the real and glorious work of the will in the strength of the 
peace of God. The assured and gladdened disciple too often 
needs to be reminded that his liberty is the liberty to observe, 
and love and do every detail of his Redeemer’s will; that in 
his happy faith he is to find the nerves of his unwearied virtue; 
that from his whole plan of life down to its minutiae of daily 
personal habits, public, private, and solitary, aye, down to his 
sleep, his table, and his dress, he must habituate himself to the 
moral and spiritual consciousness of being under discipline. 
For he is being trained under his Lord’s grace and guidance, 
into the character of the Gospel. 

H. C. G. MouLz, Christ ts All, p. 175. 


Tue Teacher and the Taught (Sermon to Sunday School 
Teachers). 

I. You are workmen of God. The great Worker has called 
you to His counsels, and He has assigned to you a task, 
Much of His purpose and government, of His mercy and judg- 
ment, proceeds in utter independence of all human aid or 
co-operation ; but there is a larger portion of His blessedness 
which He only communicates to men through the human mind 
and heart. God waits and asks for the co-operation of His 
children, and finds for every kind of talent, intellect, and moral 
energy, some work to do. In one sense, indeed, every atom of 
every world is busily at work for God; and in one sense, every 
mind has a work to do for God, consciously or unconsciously, 
which no other mind can accomplish. Surely the highest 
dignity God could confer on any human being is to use Him for 
a purpose and work like this. 

II. You are students of God’s Word. If you are not students, 
if you are not doing your best to understand God’s truth, you 
will soon exhaust your stock of capital, you will be perpetually 
baffled when you need not be, by the inquiries of the youngest 
children ; you will not be thoroughly furnished for this great 
work. If Timothy needed to give himself to reading, exhorta- 
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tion, doctrine, it is equally necessary that you should devote 
yourselves to the study of revealed truth within your reach, and 
commune with the Spirit of its Author. 

III. You are servants of the Church. One great function 
of the Church is to teach the world. It may be the function of 
some to exhort, of some to console. There are some in the 
Church whose great work seems to be to rule; the work of 
others is to give. The teaching office of the Church is not and 
cannot be confined to the pastorate. The Church should regard 
the school as a portion of its own operations, and the teachers 
as its own servants or representatives. 

IV. Once more, you are watchers for souls. Itis a wise and 
wonderful thing to save souls, to win souls. Are you habitually 
aware of the grand dimensions of your work? Do you never 
slip into routine? Are you always alive to its magnitude? 
Take heed to your doctrine that it be (1) scriptural, (2) compre- 
hensive, (3) connected and ordered upon some plan, (4) 
appropriate to the class of minds with which you have to deal. 
“Take heed to thyself.” Thou art not only to be free from the 
blame of others, and from the accusations of thine own conscience, 
but to be a pattern of purity and honour, of spirit and love, of 
word and conversation. Thou art to be a specimen of what a 
Christian ought to be, in the transactions of daily life, at the 
innermost shrine of earthly affections, on the highways of the 
world. A pattern to believers. Ordinary believers naturally 
look to those who teach for the deepest faith and for the 
highest kind of life. Patient perseverance in such godlike 
work is a way not only of securing the salvation of others, but 
our own salvation too. This taking heed to ourselves is, 
indeed, necessary, in order that we should have any influence 
with those that hear us. This taking heed to the doctrine is 
utterly indispensable to our own salvation. Let us continue in 
them, and remember that when we thus seek the salvation of 
others, we are seeking our own. 


H. R. REYNOLDS, JVotes of the Christian Life, p. 311. 


Tue Comparative Influence of Character and Doctrine. 

As a means of moral and religious influence, life should 
precede doctrine, character be regarded as of even greater 
importance than verbal teaching. We may perceive this by 
reflecting — 

I. That life tends very greatly to modify a man’s own views 
of doctrine. 
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II. It affects also his power of expressing or communicating 
truth to others. / 

Ill. It has in many respects an influence which direct 
teaching or doctrine cannot exert. Actions are (1) more 
intelligible, (2) more convincing than words, and (3) they are 
available in many cases in which the teaching of the lips 
cannot, or ought not, to be attempted. 

J. CARD, Sermons, p. 301. 


REFERENCES : iv. 16.—W. Elmslie, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xxxiv., p. 305; Preacher's Monthly, vol. ii., p. 257. 


Tue Life to Come. 

Consider— 

I. The certainty of the life to come. I admit that our 
storehouse of proofs is here, in the revelation of God. It is 
here that life and immortality have been disclosed by the Great 
Teacher, who came down from heaven, and not only disclosed 
in His instructions, but set in a most vivid light, by the 
miracles He wrought, in bringing men back from the grave, 
and by His own resurrection, the type and pledge of the 
resurrection of the race. The teaching of the Bible accords with 
the workings of the human mind, with the analogies of things, 
as we see them around us, and with the general constitution of 
nature. 

II. What are the characteristics of the life to come? The 
future is to be but the full development, in different circum- 
stances, and in a different form of life, of the present. The 
symbols used in the Scriptures, and the analogies they adopt to 
illustrate and throw light upon the subject, all show that the 
life which is, is to give shape and form and impart its elements 
to the life which is to come. 

III. While we shall be the same beings, as far as our mora] 
consciousness is concerned, the materials of thought, the objects 
which shall excite the passions and determine the experience shail 
bethe same. The present is the great storehouse of the future, 
wherein we are laying up the elements of our future experience. 
Our emotions in the life to come, whether present or »ro- 
spective, shall exist in view of the past. He that is holy shall 
be holy still ; and he that is filthy shall be filthy still; rising in 
holiness or sinking in degradation for ever. 

E. Mason, A Pastor’s Legacy, p, 286 


REFERENCE: v. 1-16.—ZxZositor, 1st series, vol. iii., p. 380. 
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Chap. v., ver. 4.—“ But if any widow have childrer or nephews, let them 
learn first to show piety at home, and to requite their parents: for 
that is good and acceptable before God.” 

Piety at Home. 

I. The home must be safe. It must be a sanctuary, where 
there is nothing to hurt or destroy. It is a great and life-long 
benefit when life’s outset is passed in an atmosphere of truth 
and openness, and nothing is more disastrous than that system 
of false threatening and coercion which makes its little victims 
both incredulous and superstitious, both cowardly and cunning. ° 
Be yourself fair, candid, evenly-minded, making it easy to | 
others to tell the truth, listening to both sides of the story, and 
careful to judge righteous judgment. And keep out all that has 
the opposite tendency. 

II. Make home attractive. The Australian bower-bird has 
its playing-place, a curious tunnel of twigs adorned with shells 
and pebbles and glittering potsherds, through which it has un- 
wearied delight with its companions in whisking to and fro. 
And man himself is a bower-bird ; merry movement, gay music, 
light objects; every child has the love of them—every home 
should be full of them. He is the good God who gives the 
gaiety, and he would be a gloomy demon who-would drive it 
away. 

III. Make home instructive. Be yourself intelligent; to 
surrounding minds a kindly, high-toned presence gives some- 
re they can grasp and which keeps them from cleaving to the 

ust. ; 

IV. Make the home a preparation for life, and also a 
preparation for heaven. The only commodity which we can 
count on carrying through life is character; and by character 
we mean all those elements which enter into our moral and 
spiritual composition—faith in God, reverence, submission to 
His will, love to Christ, a sweet and gracious disposition, 
practical beneficence, a readiness for praise and thanksgiving. 
Keep the home near heaven. Let it face towards the Father’s 
house. 

J. HAMILTON, Works, vol. vi., p. 503. 

REFERENCES: v. 4.—G. D. Macgregor, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. viii., p. 198; E. W. Shalders, /d2d., vol. xiii., p. 157; Homiletic 
Quarterly, vol. xi., p. 277. v. 6.—Clergyman's Magazine, vol. iii., 
p. 208; Forsyth and Hamilton, Pulgizt Parables, p. 137. v. 8.—J. H. 
Thom, Zaws of Life, and series, p. 210. v. 10.—J. T. Stannard, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xi., p. 154. Vv. 17-25.—Zxposttor, ist 
series, vol. iv., p. 47; Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxxii., p. 186. 
v. 22.—E. Cooper, Practical Sermons, vol. iii., p. 198. 
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Chap. v., ver. 24.—“Some men’s sins are open beforehand, going before 
to judgment ; and some men they follow after.” 
THE Sins that follow Us. 

The visible Church holds still within its outward pale 
thousands whose lives are their own condemnation. These are 
they whose sins are ‘‘open beforehand” ; they need no penetre- 
ting scrutiny, no process of conviction. Their sins go before 
to judgment, sent forward to prepare a place on the left hand of 
the Judgein that great day. “And some men they follow after.” 
That is to say, there are men all fair without, but within full of 
disguised and deadly evil. Let us see what the words mean. 

I, They mean that all sins have their proper chastisement ; 
which, however long delayed and seemingly averted, will as a 
general law, sooner or later, overtake the sinner. I say a// sins, 
because chastisement follows often even upon sins that are 
repented of, as in the case of David; and I say alsoasa general 
law, because it seems sometimes that God, in His tender 
compassion to individual cases, does hold back the chastise- 
ment of His rod, and by ways of peculiar loving-kindness make 
perfect the humiliation of particular penitents. Our sins follow 
us by the rod of chastisement. 

IJ. Again, past sins follow after sinners in the active power 
by which they still keep a hold on their present state of heart. 
It is one of the worst effects of sin, that after commission, it 
clings to the soul. Every sin leaves some deposit in the 
spiritual nature. It quickens the original root of evil; it 
multiplies and unfolds its manifold corruption. And, worst of 
all, it brings on a deadness and insensibility of the spiritual 
nature. Our present falls, infirmities, spiritual struggles, 
afflictions, and dangerous inclinations, are, for the most part, 
the sins of our past life, following us in chastisement, and 
cleaving as diseases and temptations. 

III. And further, whether or no sins follow in chastisement 
now, they will surely overtake us in the judgment. The long 
quest of sin pursuing the guilty shall be ended before the 
great white throne. All masks shall be torn off from all faces 
there, and we shall be seen, not as we show ourselves, but as we 
are. It will be a fearful meeting between a sinner and his very 
self, when his true self shall confront his false, and the multitude 
of his sins shall clamour on every side. Such must some day be 
the doom of the most successful hypocrite, of the fairest and least 
suspected sinner. H. E. MANNING, Sermons, vol. iii., p. 73. 


REFERENCES: v. 24.—T. T. Munger, The Freedom of Faith, p. 317, 
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Homi Fifty Sermons, 1874, p. 109; J. Baines, Sermons, p. 15, 
‘omitlist, vol. Vi., Pp. 115. Vi. 1-21. —hxpositor, Ist series, vol. iv., 

PemLOlee Vie 45 5. —Homilist, vol. vi. p. 1. vi. 6-13. —Homiletic 
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Pulpit, vol. xvi., p. 323; O. Morris, /d2d., vol. xxviii., p. 132. vi. 7, 8.— 
Plain Sermons by Contributors to * Tracts Jor the Times,’’ vol. v., 
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Beecher, fézd., vol. xxvi., p. 227; Plain Sermons, vol. X.) P» 195- 
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Chap. vi., ver. 12.—“ Fight the good fight of faith, lay hold on eternal 
life.” 


Tue Apostle’s Exhortation with Regard to Eternal Life. 

There is a deep and solemn interest which always attaches to 
the last words of a fellow-creature ; more especially is this the 
case if he who is departing out of life has long been eminent 
for his piety and devotion. The words of the text were spoken 
when St. Paul knew that his departure was at hand. Address- 
ing his beloved Timothy, with a full realisation of all the trials 
of the past, and having the anticipation of his approaching 
martyrdom, with his dying breath he counsels Timothy, “ Fight 
the good fight of faith, lay hold on eternal life.” 

I. Note the object here presented, “eternal life.” Eternal 
life is an expression used in God’s Word to denote the happiness 
and the glory of heaven. Weare not to limit the meaning of this 
expression to the one idea of never-ending duration. On the 
contrary, eternal life is a term used to denote all the happiness, 
all the glory, all the dignity which God can confer on a redeemed 
creature in eternity. All that you can conceive of heavenly 
blessedness, all that Scripture sets forth to us of the happiness 
reserved for the saints in the life to come,—all is compre- 
hended and included within this brief, comprehensive phrase, 
eternal life. Of that eternal life we know comparatively little as 
to its real nature. The happiness of heaven is for the most 
part in God’s Word set forth to us either negatively, or by the 
help of imagery, borrowed from earthly things. I observe (1) 
that eternal life will comprehend the perfect knowledge of God. ° 
We have the authority of our Lord Himself for saying this. 
“ This is eternal life to know Thee the only God.” (2) Eternal 
life means perfected resemblance to Christ. In proportion as 
the Gospel of Christ gains its legitimate hold upon any man, in 
that degree he is brought into the Saviour’s image. (3) Eternal 
life will consist in the companionship with all the blessed, with 
all the saints of God from Abel, the first martyr, down to the 
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saints that shall be brought forth to complete the spiritual 
edifice. 

II. Note the exhortation with regard to eternal life, “Jay hold 
upon it.” This is an exhortation which summons to present, to 
immediate effort. How are we to lay hold on eternal life? I 
reply at once, Believe on the Son of God, trust in His power, 
confide in His love, rely on His wisdom, seek to partake of 
His grace. So shall you lay hold on eternal life. (2) Next, I 
would say, Cherish the influences of the Holy Spirit, cherish them 
by secret prayer; cherish them by holy meditation; cherish 
them by constant study of the Inspired Word ; cherish them in 
the use of all the appointed means of grace. (3) And lastly, I 
would say, Would you lay hold on eternal life? Live for 
eternity. Propose to yourself as the great object for which you 
are sent into this world, to win the prize of everlasting life. 

BISHOP BICKERSTETH, Penny Pulfzt, new series, No. 54. 


Chap. vi, ver, 12.—“ Lay hold on eternal life.” 


Man’s Great Duty. 

I. Consider our need of eternal life. Sin has brought death 
into this world; and we are all of us involved in the calamity 
and buried in the ruins of the fall. We may not have sinned as 
others have done: that is very possible. But though we have 
sinned less than others, we cannot be saved by merit ; even as, 
thank God, though we have sinned more than others we may be 
saved by mercy. Those who speak of great and little, of few 
and many sins, seem to forget that man’s ruin was the work of 
one moment and of one sin. The weight of only one sin sank 
this great world into perdition; and now all of us, all men, lie 
under the same sentence of condemnation. Extinguishing every 
hope of salvation through works, and sounding as ominous of 
evil in men’s ears as the cracking of ice beneath our feet, or 
the roar of an avalanche, or the grating of a keel on the sunken 
reef, or the hammer that wakens the felon from dreams of life 
and liberty, that sentence is this: “Cursed is every one that 
continueth not in all things written in the book of the law to do 
them.” 

II. Consider what we have to do to obtain eternal life. 
Nothing in one sense more difficult, yet in another, easier—a 
wish, a word, a look, and it is ours. You have only to wish, 
and, as if struck by a magician’s rod, the walls of your prison- 
house open. You are free. 

‘III. Consider more particularly what we have to do to obtain 
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eternal life. By the aid of the Spirit, and through the exercise 
of faith, you are to lay hold on the Saviour ; and laying hold on 
Him, though it were in the hour of the most imminent destruction, 
and in the very jaws of death, you lay hold of life—of eternal 
life. 

IV. Consider when we are to lay hold of eternal life. When, 
but now? Christ promises it to-day; not to-morrow. Accept 
it so long as it is in your offer; seize it so long as it is within 
your reach, 

T. GUTHRIE, Zhe Way fo Life, p. 1. 

REFERENCES: vi. 12.—Homz/ist, 3rd series, vol. i., p. 903; vol. ix., 
Pp. 45; Clerical Library: Outline Sermons for Children, p. 256, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. iv., p. 295; G. W. Conder, J/dzd., 
vol. vii., p. 280; H. W. Beecher, /dzd., vol. xii., p. 184. vi. 14, 15.— 
F. W. Farrar, fézd., vol. xxviii, p. 67. vi. 15, 16.—Clergyman's 
Magazine, vol. x., p. 216. vi. 16.—H. W. Beecher, Chrestian World 
Pulpit, vol. xi., p. 123; Preacher’s Monthly, vol. iv., p. 336; Homz- 
letic Quarterly, vol. v., p. 383. 


Ohap. vi., ver. 17.— Charge them that are rich in this world, that they 
be not highminded, nor trust in uncertain riches, but in the living 
God, who giveth us richly all things to enjoy.” 

Human Affection raised, not destroyed, by the Gospel. 

I, The Apostle sets before us, in the text, two applications of 
the same human affection. He bids us not to trust in uncertain 
riches, but to trust in the living God. He assumes that there 
is in the heart of man the tendency to dependence upon some- 
thing beyond itself, yet intimately connected with itself; and 
above all, upon that wealth, which is the pledge and representa- 
tive of all earthly enjoyment, and which is thus the great 
mediator between the heart and the world that attracts it. He 
assumes that this trusting impulse exists, and He would not 
destroy but reform it. He would exhibit the true and eternal 
object for a tendency in itself indestructible; and would 
intimate that there is prepared for the just desires of the soul a 
sphere of being, adequate to these desires, and from which the 
present detains us only as the counterfeit and mockery of it. 
On the one hand, “uncertain riches” ; on the other, the parallel 
announcement, that “God giveth us richly all things to enjoy.” 

II. Trust not in uncertain riches, but trust in the living God. 
Preserve unbroken every element of your affections; they are 
all alike the property of Heaven. Be ambitious, but ambitious of 
the eternal heritage. Let avarice be yours, but avarice of celestial 
treasures. Covet esteem, but esteem in the mind of God, of the 
circles of the blessed. Yearn after sympathy, but seek it where 
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alone it is unfailing, in Him whose essence from eternity is love, 
and who became man that He might humanise that awfulness 
of celestial love to the tenderness of a brother's. ‘‘Charge 
them that are rich in this world” that they interpose not a veil 
between themselves and the Father of their spirits, or suffer the 
clouds and vapours of earth to sully or eclipse the beams of 
this eternal sun. 

III. Our earthly objects of pursuit are themselves clad by 
hope with colours that rightfully belong only to their celestial 
rivals ; our ordinary earthly longings themselves strain after a 
really heavenly happiness, while they miss so miserably the way 
to reach it. The votary of earthly wealth does, in fact, with all 
the energies of his nature, strain after that very security of 
unchangeable bliss which we preach ; but, mistaking the illusory 
phantom, weds his whole soul to the fictitious heaven, which 
the powers of evil have clothed in colours stolen from the skies. 
The soul made for heaven is lost among heaven’s shadows upon 
earth ; it feigns the heaven it cannot find, and casts around the 
miserable companions of its exile, the attributes that belong to 
the God it was born to adore. Lay not out your rich capital of 
faith and hope and love and admiration, upon the poor pre- 
zurious investments the worid at best can offer you; impress 
upon your heart the conviction that not one of all this host of 
energies but was primarily designed for heaven to open the full 
tide of your affections to that world where alone they can find 
repose. 

- W. ARCHER BUTLER, Sermons, p. 270. 
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Chap. i, ver. 8.—%“ When I call to remembrance the unfeigned faith that 
is in thee, which dwelt first in thy grandmother Lois, and thy 
mother Eunice; and I am persuaded that in thee also.” 

Tue Moral Quality of Faith. 

It is not often that the old reformer, preparing to quit the 
scene of his labours, bequeaths to his young successor such 
parting counsels as those of Paul to Timothy. The usual 
product of experience, especially of an experience gained in 
attempting a great moral revolution, is a certain caution and 
lowering of hope; and when, looking back upon the past, the 
spent enthusiast measures the smallness of his achievements, by 
the splendour of his early projects, he is tempted to regret the 
magnitude of his aims, and to advise for the future a zeal too 
temperate to live through the frosts of circumstances. Towards 
the end of life the precepts which flow naturally from our lips 
express themselves in negatives. It was otherwise with Paul. 
Would that every leader’s voice could burst, as he falls, into 
such a trumpet-sound, thrilling the young hearts that pant in 
the good fight, and must never despair of victory ! 

II. The secret of the deep affection between the aged Apostle and 
the young disciple is to be found in a quality common to them 
both—that energy of faith which from its wondrous conquests 
over our lower nature, is by many regarded as supernatural. 
Faith is the natural hypothesis of a pure and good heart, whence 
it looks on the face of nature and of life, and deciphers and 
welcomes their Divine lineaments. There is a certain temper, 
often usurping the name of charity, which springs, not from 
faith, but from the utter want of it: an easy laxity, a good- 
natured indulgence towards the sinfulness of men, arising from 
mere dim-sightedness as to its reality; a smiling complacency 
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to which character is indifferent, provided enjoyment and good. 
fellowship are unimpeded. The true charity is not that which 
thinks lightly of evil, but that which is slow to believe in it. 

III. The germ of this moral defect of faith lurks in us all, and 
puts forth its tendency at least in transient moods, when the 
vision is dim, and the heart is low. In flat and heavy hours 
the tones of conscience are so muffled that by not esteeming 
we can miss them, and can say of the Holy Spirit, “ It is nought.” 
Itis strange and sad how small and brief a darkness may quench 
for us an everlasting sun. It is an offence, not less against the 
calmness of reason, than the constancy of love, to be thus 
haunted by the visions of an untrustful mind, and like some 
poor sleep-walker, be led by ghosts of fear over marsh and 
moor till the home of rest be lost. Be it ours, in all things 
human and Divine, to keep the good hearts of faith; and as 
we accept the clearness of a brother’s face, and the simplicity 
of his word, and the freedom of his affection, so we think our- 
selves open to the expression of God’s life and love, in the 
beauty of the world, in the law of conscience, in the ample 
range of thought and aspiration, and in the promises already 
pressing for fulfilment, of saints and prophets. 

J. MarTINEAU, Hours of Thought, vol. i., p. 86. 

REFERENCES: i. 6.—A. Raleigh, Zhe Way to the City, p. 138; 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xviil., No. 1080. i. 6, 7.—G. Calthrop, Words 
to my Friends, p. 254. i. 7—Plain Sermons by Contributors to 
“Tracts for the Times,’’ vol. i., p. 310. i. 7-12.—Clergyman’s 
Magazine, vol. ii., p. 211. i. 8.—Preacher’s Monthly, vol. vii., p. 343- 
i. g.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xii., No. 703; bzd., Hvening by 
Evening, p. 164; Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. Vi., p. 333. 1._9-10. 
—G. E. L. Cotton, Sermons to English Congregations in India, 
Pp. 229. 

Chap. i., ver. 10.—“ But is now made manifest by the appearing of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath abolished death, and hath brought 
life and immortality to light through the Gospel.” 


IMMORTALITY. 

I. Christ hath revealed the fact of immortality. Not that is 
was utterly unknown before. The Psalms contain it and other 
passages of the Old Testament; and partly the outgrowth of 
instincts deep buried in the hearts of men, and partly the results 
of early and jll-remembered revelations,—even those who had 
not the Bible, for the most part expected a life beyond the 
grave. But Christ and the Chfistian revelation have made an end 
of the matter. And Christ Himself laid down His life, and 
continued under the power of death for a time; but again He 
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took up the life which He had so freely laid down, and now 
that He is risen and become the first-fruits of them that sleep 
we have in Him a specimen of the resurrection, and a guarantee 
of His people’s immortality. 

II. The Gospel has shed all the light we have on the nature 
of the life beyond, the mode or manner of immortality. On 
some points it says little or nothing, but all that we do know is 
announced, or by fair induction inferred, from the Gospels, from 
the Book of Revelation, from the Epistles to Thessalonica ard 
Corinth. 

III. The Gospel has not only brought immortality to light, 
but has revealed the means of reaching it. Christ might have 
come from the Father's house, and gone back to it, and yet 
might have been the only one from this world who did so; for 
He is the only one who has been here who has the intrinsic right 
and power to go thither. But to His friends He has extended 
His own right, and their immortality He has identified with 
Hisown. “Iam the Way, the Truth, and the Life”; and if you 
know the Lord Jesus rightly ; if through Him, the Way, you have 
come to a reconciled God; and if through Him, the Truth, God’s 
quickening Spirit has come into your soul, you will possess life 
so plenteously as not to dread the second death; you will be 
able to look calmly at the grave, and all intervening incidents, 
strong in the strength of conscious immortality. 

J. HAMILTON, Works, vol. vi., p. 365. 

REFERENCES: i. 10.—T. Reed, Zhursday Penny Pulfit, vol. xvi., 
p. 365; J. Vaughan, 22/ty Sermons, vol. x., p.92; S:A. Tipple, Zchoes 
of Spoken Words, p.177; A.K.H.B., Graver Thoughts of a Country 
farson, 3rd series, p. 230; E. Bersier, Serazoms, 1st series, p. 181; 
Good Words, vol. vi., p. 722; T. M. Herbert, Sketches of Sermons, 
p. 184; Aomzlest, 31d series, vol. vii., p. 266; J. B. Paton, Chréstian 
World Pulpit, vol. vii., p. 52; W. Brock, /zd., vol. viii., p. 328; 

. B. Brown, Jézd., vol. xii., p. 305; E. Johnson, /0zd., vol. xiv., p. 2003 
ishop Westcott, Jé¢d., vol, xxxv., p. 310; Homiletic Quarterly, 
vol. vi., p. 220. 


Chap. i, ver. 12—“T know whom I have believed, and am persuaded 
that He is able to keep that which I have committed unto Him 
against that day.” 

I. THERE is about these words a sort of charm which eludes 

theological or critical analysis. They assert no historical fact. 

They can scarcely be said to affirm any moral principle; they 

establish not one single controversial doctrine. And yet, per- 

haps, there are hardly any words in the Bible more encouraging, 
more stimulating, more assuring, better worth remembering, 
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for the spirit which they breathe, and the holy example of 
courage and of confidence which they set vividly before our 
eyes and heart. They present to us the visible image of a man 
exemplifying all that he had ever taught. He was crucifying 
himself to everything that was adverse to his duty. He was 
counting all things but dross compared with the great restoration 
which he was expecting in eternity, the recovery of all that in 
time he had deposited with Christ. His entire spiritual fortune 
was invested in that one venture. 

II. St. Paul differed from most of mankind, no doubt, not 
less in the personal circumstances than in the moral altitude of 
his position. But as respects the relation between himself and 
his duty, and the principles on which his duty to God and man 
must be discharged, St. Paul differed no more from ourselves 
than we differ from one another. It is impossible that we 
should resolutely, honestly look our duty in the face, and do it, 
without encountering in one or more of all the regions of 
suffering, those, namely, of mind, body, or estate, some cross, 
according to God’s providence, of lighter or more oppressive 
magnitude. But it is in the path of duty and not in the path of 
artificial martyrdom, that these sufferings must be encountered. 
We must have engrafted our life on that of Christ. We must 
be endeavouring to live in His Spirit and according to His will. 
Then we may confidently cast our care upon Him, assured that 
He careth for us. 

: W. H. BROOKFIELD, Sermons, p. 36. 
Tue Assurance of Faith. 

I, The Faith. (1) It consists of trust in Christ, reliance on 
Him for salvation according to the revelation of the Gospel. 
(2) According to the Apostle, the personal surrender and the 
commitment of himself and of all his interests into the hand of 
Christ is the prominent distinction of faith. 

II. The Assurance. (1) Like the faith with which it is 
connected, it is enlightened and intelligent, acquired and realised 
in the knowledge of Christ, in the personal acquaintance with 
Christ. (2) Another element in the assurance of the text is a 
full persuasion of Christ’s ability to guard and keep with all 
fidelity to the very last the deposit which has been entrusted to 
Him. By way of practical application, note (1) that both the 
faith and the assurance are personal. (2) They are alike of 
present exercise. (3) Both the one and the other are nothing 
without Christ Himself. 

E. THomson, Memorials of a Ministry, p. 283. 
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Curistian Certainty. 

It is refreshing in these days of hesitancy and doubt to hear 
such a note of certainty as rings in this avowal. It is a 
characteristic note of the New Testament writers. Their in- 
tellectual strength, their freedom from fanaticism cannot be 
questioned, and yet they are never doubtful about Christianity ; 
their conviction is always distinct, strong, and imperturbable. 
Can we, from this avowal of the Apostle, gather any indications 
of the true grounds of Christian confidence ? 

I. Paul was now an old man—Paul the aged, as he desig- 
nates himself—although probably he was not more than sixty- 
three when he was put to death, Few men had tested 
Christianity as he had done. (1) First, by the repeated 
investigations of a peculiarly keen intellect—in Damascus, in 
Arabia, and in Athens, and through thirty years of profound 
exposition and keen controversy. (2) Next by the sacrifice for 
it of possessions and prospects, the most attractive to an ardent, 
aspiring nature like his. (3) By endurances for it such as few 
undergo—stripes, imprisonment, deaths oft. And now he stands 
face to face with the last great test of fidelity to conviction; 
he is about to die for his beliefs. And throughout his letter 
there is not one dubious estimate, one faltering avowal. Not 
only is his Christian assurance confident, it exults, it vaunts 
itself. There is no mistaking the tone of this his final verdict 
upon Christianity. The very phraseology indicates the strength 
and the enthusiasm of his faith. 

II. The Apostle does not rest his certainty upon an ethical 
basis and feeling of personal goodness. In Paul’s theory of 
salvation by Christ, personal holiness never takes the place of 
a meritorious cause. It is simply the fruit and expression of 
Christ’s great gift of life. Nor does Paul derive his certainty 
from any imaginative hopes of the eschatologist. Such con- 
fidence as he avows is clearly the product of intelligent 
testimony, of clear conviction, of long and diversified experience 
of Christian life. There can be no strong exulting certainty in 
mere peradventure. If immortal hope is to be assured to a 
man, his present life in Christ must be certain. “I know 
whom I have believed.” 

III, It comes then to this. The evidence upon which the 
Apostle relies is solely that of his personal experience of Christ. 


The certainty of an old saintly man like Paul—the certainty 


which is produced by a long Christian experience, that rests 
upon what Christ has been, in the manifold necessities of a 
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strenuous life, in its arduous duties, fierce temptations, sore 
conflicts, depressions and sorrows,—becomes an absolute feeling 
as indubitable as life itself. For the life in Christ day by day 
generates the measure of your dying confidence, the strength 
of your trust. If your realisation of Christ be meagre, your 
assurance will be of corresponding feebleness. But if your 
assurance of Christ be large and continued through long years 
of life, then your faith will grow exceedingly, your confidence 
will take large forms, your avowals will find large expressions. 
H. ALLON, Zhe Indwelling Christ, p. 143. 

REFERENCES: i. 12.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. v., No. 2713 vol. xvi., 
No. 908; J. M. Neale, Sermons tn a Religious House, vol. i., p. 2403 
F. Greeves, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xviii., p. 129; J. Le Hurey, 
Lb1d., vol. xxxiv., p. 51; Homiletic Quarterly, vol. iv., p. 113; vol. v., 
p. 28; Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. iv., p. 78. i. 12-14.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxxii., No. 1913. 

Chap. i, ver. 13.—“ Hold fast the form of sound words, which thou hast 
heard of me, in faith and love which is in Christ Jesus,” 
NotE— 

I. What the Apostle knew concerning Christ. The know- 
ledge which he had of Christ, which inspires the confidence of 
which the text speaks, must have been knowledge relating 
either to the person or to the work of the Redeemer; and it 
may be worth while to consider for a few moments what it was 
the Apostle knew concerning the person of our blessed Lord, 
and what it was he knew concerning the office which the 
Redeemer came to discharge. Concerning the person of Christ, 
he knew that wonderful mystery, that in the person of Christ 
there were united the Divine and human natures. And more 
particularly he knew the omnipotent power which belonged to 
Christ. I speak of the power which belonged to Christ as 
Mediator, that power which God the Father conferred on Him 
in His capacity as Mediator, in order that it might be exercised 
for the welfare of His Church. The Apostle knew of this 
omnipotent power of Christ, and it was the knowledge which 
he had of that omnipotent power which inspired him with 
confidence in Christ, as able to discharge the trust which the 
Apostle had commended to his keeping. And he also knew of 
the infinite wisdom of the Redeemer. “In Him are all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” All hearts are open to 
Him. From Him no thouzht can be concealed. But there is 
one other attribute belonging to the Saviour, which the Apostle 
must have known, and which contributed to strengthen his 
assurance in the Saviour, and that is the attribute of love and 
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sympathy. Hence, the knowledge which the Apostle had of the 
power, wisdom, and love of Christ, conspired to make him feel 
an unhesitating assurance in the ability of Christ. Note, 
secondly, what the Apostle knew concerning the office of Christ. 
Generally he knew that God the Father had appointed Christ 
to the office of man’s Redeemer. The Saviour had voluntarily 
undertaken that office, and manifested a determination to do 
and to suffer all that was necessary in order to ensure the 
result for which the office was undertaken. As our Redeemer 
He had bought us with His own blood. As the Advocate of 
His people He identifies Himself with their cause. 

II, Notice next how it was that the Apostle acquired this 
knowledge, which enabled him to speak, with so much sure 
certainty, respecting Christ; one was from the testimony of 
others, the other from his own experience. (1) From the 
testimony of others, the uniform testimony of all time, with 
regard to the mode of salvation, has been that Christ is the one 
and the only foundation for the sinner’s hope for eternity. In 
every dispensation, the Patriarchal, the Legal or Levitical, as 
well as the Gospel—the way of salvation has been but one. 
Prophets and righteous men of old, types and predictions, and 
ceremonies, all pointed to the Saviour as the one hope of the 
sinner, the one refuge in whom men may be invited to find 
shelter from God’s wrath on account of sin. (2) And yet there 
was a fuller and firmer ground of confidence than this. Call to 
mind what his course had been. Once he was the most active 
amongst the persecutors of Christianity. But now so rich had 
been his experience of the sympathy, the love, the grace, the 
power, the wisdom, of Jesus, that he was able to say, “I know 
whom I have believed, and am persuaded that he is able to 
keep that which I have committed to Him against that day.” 

BISHOP BICKERSTETH, Penny Pulpit, new series, No. 95. 
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Chap. ii, ver. 8.—* Thou therefore endure hardness, as a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ.” 
True Bravery. 


I. Many a hero in ancient and modern times is glorified, and 
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many a conquered man is despised, when the so-called hero 
trusted to his strength of mind or body, and felt confident of 
escape or victory. This is not bravery. To feel sure that for 
you there is little or no danger, is not heroic. This was not 
St. Paul’s bravery, when he was a day and a night in the deep, 
or though no sailor, thrice shipwrecked, and ready to face it 
all over and over again. He has told us nothing more of it than 
these words, “a day and a night in the deep.” What a proof 
that is of bravery; it did not dwell in his mind enough to 
speak of. 

Il. Again, many will dare really dangerous things when 
numbers look on, and great praise and shouting thousands 
cheer them on to their work. This was not St. Paul’s kind of 
bravery. For the sake of Christ he could take pleasure in 
infirmities, in weakness, in shame, and go from city to city, 
though beaten here, stoned there, imprisoned, attacked. 

Ili. Christ’s army has no room for cowards. Numbers do 
not hide them, they cannot hide undiscovered in the general 
wars. In Christ’s army Christ requires every one to be brave, 
whilst He has declared, speaking from heaven, that “the fearful 
shall have their place in the lake that burneth with fire and 
brimstone.” It seems a fatally unexpected sentence at the first 
sight. But the servants of the Almighty King of Life ought 
to have some of the life strength of His almightiness in them. 
True bravery is of the Spirit; it is the life of Christ within 
the heart; and fears nothing within, or without, so long as the 
good cause is not betrayed, so long as truth is upheld. It is 
perfect self-mastery, unselfishly following Christ. 

E. THRING, Uppingham Sermons, vol. i., p. 173. 


CuristTian Battles. 

I. If you look at the text you will notice that the Apostle is 
putting before us a plain exhortation to conduct, based upon a 
distinct statement of position. The position he states to be 
this, “as a soldier”—the conduct, “endure hardness”; and 
when we come to examine into the necessity of such conduct, 
based upon the exigencies of such a position, we are thrown 
back upon the old thought of the enemy, with whom we have to 
contend; we have in fact to fight against the devil, the world, 
and the flesh. When we speak of fighting with Satan there is 
this always to be remembered, that the war has to be waged 
with one possessed of all the three chief faculties which go to 
make any malignant power oppressive to a struggling heart; 
for Satan is undoubtedly, possessed, first of all, of natural 
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capacity ; secondly, of a wide-reaching science ; and thirdly, of 
a large experience. I would remind you further that Satan, in 
his fight against us, is seconded by that power within us, which 
from its intimate connection with our animal organism, and the 
grovelling direction of all its tendencies, can best be epitomised 
in its character as “the flesh.” If the flesh is a traitor who 
makes a concordat with Satan, “the world” is an enemy equally 
fierce and infinitely more subtle. “The world,” in a word, we 
know, means this: the accumulated force of certain principles 
sin-born, and sin-strengthened, which tend to undermine the 
spiritua) life. 

If. The character of the enemy is marked by three features. 
(1) Craft or unworthy cunning. (2) Patient persistence in re- 
current and well-timed attack. (3) A seductiveness in order to 
overcome suspicion or fear of evil. To disguise from ourselves 
the reality, or to minimise the strength of the forces opposed to 
us, lest we become careless and are confident of victory or, 
what is equally dangerous, to lose sight of the certainty of re- 
current assistance, and so yield to the seductions of evil from 
a craven fear of ultimate defeat is the utmost folly. 

III. How are we to meet.an enemy of so formidable a kind ? 
St. Paul says, ‘‘ As a soldier.” How are we to act as soldiers ? 
(1) By a life of faith. The illuminative power of faith, and also 
faith as a dominant faculty must rule. Faith inspires courage. 
(2) To act with simplicity. To be one’s simple better self; and 
simplicity is part of the character of God. (3) With patience. 
Patience is love exerting itself to resistance. You must even- 
tually win your way simply by standing your ground. 

IV. If such be some of the features of the soldier's character, 
what does it all amount to? It amounts, I submit, in practice 
to precisely what the Apostle said, “ enduring hardness” ; not 
that you should be callous, but that such virtues should be 
exercised by you with unbending resolution, and that you should 
keep constantly before you the ever-recurring need of deter- 
minedly crushing pride and passion. God has Himself entered 
the arena, and we have also the encouragement of the brotherhood 
of Christians. 

W. J. Knox LITTLE, Characteristics and Motives of the 
Christian Life, p. 70. 
CuristTIANITy : a Warfare. 

If we are true Christians we are every one of us soldiers. If 
we really belong to Christ we are every one of us carrying on 
a daily warfare. The enemy is never out of our sight; the 
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contest is a life-long contest; the battle ground is our soul; 
the enemy whom we have to beat down is sin in its ten 
thousand varying forms; the struggle is often invisible to all 
but ourselves: alone we have to fight, alone we have to 
conquer, seen only, aided only, guided only (it may be) by 
our unseen Chieftain, our great and glorious Leader, who, 
seated high above the din and turmoil of the contest, watches 
all the efforts, and controls all the movements of His mighty 
host. 
IJ. Our text gives us some very necessary, very useful advice 
on this topic. It bids us remember that it is not an easy thing 
to be a Christian: it bids us remember that to be a soldier of 
the Cross requires effort and self-denial and constant endurance. 
Thou therefore endure hardness,” or, as it might be paraphrased, 
“Thou therefore take thy share of suffering, take thy portion of 
hardship, as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.” 

III. Our army has its great tradition. Through the exertions 
of the early warriors it is that we are possessed, as we are 
to-day, of all the blessings of the Gospel. To their courage, 
their zeal, and their love for souls, we owe the peace and the 
happiness which Christianity has brought to us. Let us thank 
God that He raised up these mighty warriors ; let us thank God 
that they went forth as good soldiers of Jesus Christ, and con- 
quered ignorance, conquered superstition, conquered sin. One 
last word. Do not let us forget that we belong to a victorious 
army. We are on the conquering side: those of us who love 
and serve Christ must prevail at last. 

E. V. HALL, Zhe Watting Saviour, p. 37. 
ForTITUDE. 

There are many obvious reasons for cultivating a more robust 
and manly earnestness in our religion. 

I. It is due to the character of the great Master whom we 
serve. ‘No man that warreth.” It cannot be doubted that, in 
the vivid language of the Word of God, every Christian, without 
exception—man, woman, or child—is called to be a soldier, any 
more than it can be doubted that conflict, with all its ideas of 
danger and watchfulness and struggle, enters into the actual 
personal experience of us all. We look up to the Captain of 
our salvation, and every imaginable motive which can nerve the 
human heart combines to inspire us with dauntless courage and 
unflinching fortitude. 

II. A robust earnestness is due to the necessities of the work. 
God takes every possible precaution in His Word that we should 
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count the cost before we enlist under our Captain’s banner. We 
must conquer or be conquered—for there is no other alternative 
-—live or die. And this endurance of hardship is the more 
necessary because, not only are habits of personal self-denial 
and self-restraint, watchful devotion and earnest effort, the 
conditions of victory, but they are actual parts of the victory 
themselves. 

III, Manly vigour is due to the abundance of the reward. 
This motive is addressed to the Christian, not to the man of the 
world; to the converted, not to the unconverted. Salvation 
itself is not of reward, it is all of grace. It is free sovereign 
grace, out of the spontaneous love of God, that calls the soul. 
It is all of grace, not of works, But once let the soul find 
Christ, let it be accepted within the family circle, let it fairly 
take service beneath the banner of Christ as the faithful soldier 
and servant of a crucified Master, and then God deals with it 
by rewards. 


E. GARBETT, Zxpertences of the Inner Life, p. 149. 


FEARFULNESS under a Curse. 

These are the words of St. Paul; they express his view of a 
good man’s life and character. The Christian man is a soldier 
of Christ, and must be brave and enduring. The brave alone 
enter heaven ; the fearful are cast into hell. Bravery, endurance, 
and victory, are not accidental or wonderful, not matters of 
chance, to be or not to be, but sober necessities of common life; 
and fearfulness is not a pardonable weakness, but a deadly sin ; 
and like any other sin must be steadily fought against and over- 
come. Bravery is Christian, fearfulness is devilish. The good 
soldier of Christ, man or woman, is brave, and the temper of 
the Christian is bravery. 

IJ. St. Paul was brave. When he saw the brethren, we are 
told he thanked God and took courage. The very words “ took 
courage ” show how lonely-hearted he must have felt before, as 
well he might feel; how in his spirit he longed for some human 
consolation, as he was about at last to see the city of palaces, 
the stronghold of earthly power, the fairest, grandest sight that 
eye could see of man’s work, the foulest and most poisonous that 
sin triumphant had ever dwelt in. St. Paul coming up the long 
straight road, mile after mile, drawing nearer to so vast, so piti- 
less, so splendid a place, had his human feelings we may be sure; 
for, when he saw the brethren who had come out to meet him, 
he took courage. Well he knew the meaning of his own words 
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to his young and faithful friend: “Do thou, therefore, endure 
hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.” A brave man’s 
words they were, and a brave man’s heart experiences the fresh- 
ness of his free spirit, that knew nothing on the wide earth 
which could make him step back one foot when Christ had work 
to be done. The brave are of Christ, the doom of hell fire is on 
the fearful. 
E. THRING, Updsingham Sermons, vol. i., p. 167. 

Enpurine Hardness, 

I. In the large social life of which we are all members these 
words come to us as a call to more service. The Church of 
Christ exists to serve. We do not exist for ourselves; we 
exist for others. We do not unite to get; we unite to 
give. We do not come together even for spiritual fellowship: 
we come together for practical work. Now the Church of Christ 
can never choose her work: her work is always given her in 
the providence of God. Each new age brings to her a new task, 
and surely never was the task more clear to the Church of Christ 
than it is to-day. The task of the Church is to restore the in- 
spiration of the Christian faith, and to revive the beauty of 
Christian love. 

II. In our outward public life these words come to us as a 
call to more sacrifice. If we are true followers of Jesus Christ, 
somewhere in our life the note must be telling of definite sacrifice. 
Christ’s view of life is not an easy view; it is on the whole a 
severe view. It does not meanwhile admit of a full-orbed 
culture ; it demands sacrifice. Fear not to make some sacri- 
fice for Christ ; pant not so eagerly to have your own ideas of 
life realised. Have faith in eternity, and meanwhile take bravely 
your share of the hardness, 

III. These words come to us as a call to more strictness. 
We shrink from the hardship of watching strictly and sternly 
our inward personal life. When the inner life is not cared for, 
outward work—even God’s work—may be done faithfully, but 
it has no effectiveness, no glow. Where the inner life is watched 
strictly and severely there comes over even the simplest life of 
outward work the spell that attracts, the beauty that wins. 

R. S. Stupson, Christian World Puilfit, vol. xii., p. 358. 
Enpurine Hardness as a Soldier. 

The fact that we are Christian soldiers suggests three corre- 
_ sponding duties. 

I. The will of the soldier should be wholly absorbed in that 
of his commander. 
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II. A soldier must possess true courage. 
III. A soldier must be ready to endure hardness, 
J. N. Norton, Golden Truths, p. 411. 

REFERENCES: ii, 3.—A. P Stanley, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xi., p. 198; J/ézd., vol. xiv., p. 364; J. Thain Davidson, Zhe 
City Youth, p. 183; C. Garrett, Loving Counsels, p. 206; Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xvi., No. 938; Church of England Pulfit, vol. ii., p. 72; 
Tbzd., vol. viii., p. 163; S. Pearson, Chrastzan World Pulpit, vol. xx., 
p. 307; H. P. Liddon, /dzd., vol. xxxv., p. 273. il. 3-6.—Homzletec 
Quarterly, vol. ii., p. 256. ii. 4-10.— Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. iii., 
p. 80. ii. 5.—W. Landels, Christian World Pulpit, vol. viii.. p. 395- 
ii. 8.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviii, No. 1653; Chrzstian Worla 
Pulpit, vol. ii., p. 67; Preacher's Monthly, vol. vi., p. 376. 


Chap. ii, ver. 9.—“ But the Word of God is not bound” 

Tue Word of God here evidently means His Gospel; for the 
word Gospel occurs in the preceding verse as the subject about 
which the Apostle is speaking. And the intention of the Apostle 
in saying this hereis to prevent Timothy from being discouraged 
by the fact that he, Paul, who had been so actively engaged in 
promoting the Gospel, who was so closely and entirely identified 
with it, that he, more than any other, represented it to the world, 
was now in prison on account of it. There were two ways in 
which this might discourage Timothy. (1) It was the loss to 
himself of his most powerful coadjutor in the work to which he 
had given himself, Paul being emphatically the champion of the 
Gospel, who had done more for its promotion than any other 
man. (2) There was the encouraging effect which this state of 
things was likely to have on opponents. In these circumstances 
Paul calls the attention of Timothy to the fact that the position 
and prospects of the truth itself were not to be judged by the 
position and prospects of its promoters, 

I. The Gospel is not bound as regards any human necessity. 
It is prepared for every requirement of human wellbeing properly 
understood. In promoting the happiness of man it begins so 
very far down, and has so true an idea of what that happiness 
consists in, and such resources for removing all poisonous roots 
—all hindrances whatever, whether relative or moral—that it 
never comes to a standstill from want of power or want of 
adaptation, or from not possessing the particular thing which 
is required. 

II. The Gospel is not ‘“‘ bound” by the purpose of God. The 
opposite of this is quite conceivable ; for as everything turns on 
the will of God, it might so happen that God did not intend it 
to be offered to every one, so that all its adaptation and sufficiency 
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of merit and grace would go for nothing in so far as some were 
concerned. In that sense, and to that extent, it would be bound. 
It would not be a universal remedy for the universal disease. 
But this is very far from being the case. (1) It is not bound 
geographically. (2) It is not bound morally. The purpose of 
God does not say that there are certain classes of sinners so 
wicked that they do not deserve it, or certain other classes of 
sinners so comparatively good that they do not require it. It 
tells us that no one deserves it, and that every one requires it. 
III. It is not bound by the Providence of God. The prisons 
of the saints have often been the scenes of the noblest deeds for 
Christ ; and out of their darkness have come the most striking 
appeals which have ever thrilled the heart of humanity; not 
only investing with a new halo the truth which inspired God’s 
servants, but showing that however they might be bound His 
Word was not bound, but rather from these very circumstances 
the more surely His, and the more certainly on its way to 
victory. 
A. L. Stmpson, Sermons, p. 94. 
REFERENCES: ii. 9.— Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. i., p. 216. 
ii. 10.—G,. B. Johnson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. ix., p. 286; 
F. Ferguson, /zd., vol. xvi., p. 168. ii. 11.—G. Huntington, Sermons 
for Holy Seasons, p. 223; Spurgeon, Morning by Morning, p. 301. 
li, 12.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. x., No. 547; Jlbzd., Evening by 
Evening, p. 186. ii. 13.—Jb¢d., Sermons, vol. xxv., No. 1453; 
J. Vaughan, Sermons, 15th series, p. 222. ii. 15.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xxi., No. 1217. ii. 16.—J. H. Hitchens, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xvi., p. 328; T. T. Munger, /0zd., vol. xxxiil., p. 88. 


Chap. ii., ver. 19.— The foundation of God standeth sure, having this 
seal, The Lord knoweth them that are His. And, Let every one 
that nameth the name of Christ depart from iniquity.” 

I. Tue whole of a man’s peace, and all his security depend 

upon this: What is his foundation? It is the plainest of all 

plain Scriptural truths, that the only foundation of any soul’s 
safety is the Lord Jesus Christ. By which is meant, that the 
groundwork of a man’s salvation is the Saviour’s love for his 
soul, and the work which the Saviour has begun and finished 
for him—that righteousness in which the Saviour clothes him ; 
that intercession which the Saviour pleads for him, and that 
glory which the Saviour has prepared for him. Other founda- 
tions may have a momentary peace, but this only can support 
the superstructure for eternity. 

Il. Now this truth the Apostle carries a little into more 

detail. In order to do it, his mind borrows an image from a 
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ceremony common at the commencement of the erection of a 
public building, when a king, as he lays the foundation stone, 
sets upon it the impression of the royal seal. In like manner, 
as if to give to the believer’s hope a twofold security, God is 
said not only to lay the foundation, but to seal it; and when 
He seals it, He seals it to Himself by the oath with which He 
confirms it, and to the believer by the spirit in which He 
gives it. 

III. The seal is twofold. There are two fundamental prin- 
ciples which God has placed on it. The one stands out clear, 
legible and large. “The Lord knoweth them that are His” ; 
and the other is like unto it—‘“ Let every one that nameth the 
name of Christ depart from iniquity.” The seal must have 
been twice stamped; both inscriptions must have been there 
before the seal is safe, and stands quite sure. The two sides 
must never be divided. But as the stamp of God's love is laid, 
so must the stamp, of man’s obedience be laid. God's love 
first, to teach that there is no real obedience till there is first a 
sense of God’s love. 


J. VAUGHAN, Ji/ty Sermons, 2nd series, p. 351. 


TueE Sealed Foundation. 

I. The testimony or the declaration of the text. ‘ Neverthe- 
less the foundation of God standeth sure,” or, more literally, 
“the firm foundation of God standeth.” Observe the force of 
the first word, “nevertheless.” It obviously refers to the pre- 
ceding verses, as if the Apostle had said, Whatever error or 
corruption may spring up, whatever power and influence 
enemies of the truth may acquire, and whatever defection or 
apostacy there may be among professing Christians, there is 
no good reason why Christ’s servants should lose heart, or 
should relax in their prayers and efforts. ‘‘ Nevertheless the 
foundation of God standeth sure.” (1) What are we to under- 
stand by the foundation of God? The whole scope of the 
verse obviously is to set forth the absolute safety of Christ’s 
Church and people. The Lord Jesus Christ, in His glorious 
Person, offers atoning death, a finished work of redemption, as 
the one great foundation; but all who are built on Him by 
faith, are, in God’s judgment, one with Him, one building, one 
body. (2) What is taught concerning this foundation? “It 
standeth sure.” This is a plain inference from the fact that it 
is the foundation of God. 

II. The Divine seal or confirmation of this testimony 
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(1) We have, on the one side, a declaration of glorious privilege 

—‘“having this seal, the Lord knoweth them that are His,” 

The Lord knows all things, but in a peculiar and distinguish- 

ing sense He knows and marks His people as His own. But 

God has known His people, and set His love on them from 

eternity, for they are all elect according to the foreknowledge 

of God the Father. (2) “And let every one that nameth the 
name of Christ depart from iniquity.” It is here put in the 
form of a rule or precept, to teach us that the certainty of God’s 
purpose never interferes with our moral responsibility, nor 
supersedes the obligation resting on His people, to strive and 
pray for entire holiness. 

R. ELDER, Zhe Redeemer’s Cry, p. 91. 

REFERENCES: ii. 19.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxi., No. 1854; 
Lbid., Evening by Evening, p. 174; R.S. Candlish, Sermons, p. 220; 
G. E. L. Cotton, Sermons to English Congregations in India, p. 157; 
Bishop Magee, Church of England Puifit, vol. xxii., p. 1; H. W. 
Beecher, Christian World Pulpit, vol. vi., p. 201; Jbzd., vol. viii., 
p- 74; L. Abbott, Zé272., vol. xxi., p. 113; Jbzd., vol. xxxvi., p. 74. 

Ohap. ii., ver. 20.—In a, great house there are not only vessels of gold 
and silver, but also of wood and of earth; and some to honour, and 
some to dishonour.” 

‘THe Church Visible and Invisible. 

The sight of the united body of Christians has led us to speak 
of what are called the visible and the invisible Church, in what 
seems an unscriptural way. The word Church, applied to the 
body of Christians in this world, means but one thing in Scrip- 
ture—a visible body invested with invisible privileges. Scripture 
does not speak of two bodies, one visible, and the other in- 
visible, each with its own complement of members. 

I. The Church of Christ, as Scripture teaches, is a visible 
body, invested with invisible privileges, Take the analogy of 
the human body by way of illustration. When the soul leaves 
the body, it ceases to be a body, it becomes a corpse. So the 
Church would cease to be the Church did the Holy Spirit leave 
it; and it does not exist at all except in the Spirit. Very 
various things are said of the Church; sometimes it is spoken 
of as glorious and holy, sometimes as abounding in offences and 
sins, It is natural, perhaps, at first sight, to invent, in con- 
sequence, the hypothesis of two Churches, as the Jews have 
dreamed of two Messiahs; but, I say, our Saviour has implied 
that it is unnecessary ; that these opposite descriptions of it are 
not really incompatible; and, if so, what reason remains fot 
doing violence to the sacred text ? ‘ 
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II. Take (1) the objection that bad men are in the visible 
Church ; what does it prove? Is a dead branch part or not 
part of a tree? You may decide this way or that, but you 
will never say, because the branch is dead, therefore the 
tree has no sap. It is a dead branch of a living tree, not a 
branch of a dead tree. In like manner, irreligious men are 
dead members of one visible Church, which is living and true, 
not members of a Church which is dead. Because they are 
dead it does not follow that the visible Church to which they 
belong is dead also. (2) Now to consider a second objection 
that is urged, viz., that “there are good men external to 
the visible Church, therefore there is a second Church called the 
invisible.” In answer I observe, that as every one who has 
been duly baptised is, in one sense, in the Church, even though 
his sins since have hid God’s countenance from him; so if a 
man has not been baptised, be he ever so correct and exemplary 
in his conduct, this does not prove that he has received re- 
generation, which is the peculiar and invisible gift of the 
Church. The essence of regeneration is the communication 
of a higher and Divine nature ; and sinners may have this gift, 
though it would be a curse to them, not a blessing. 

J. H. NEwMan, Parochial and Plain Sermons, vol. iii., p. 220. 

Chap. ii, vers. 20, 21. 
VessELs of Gold and of Earth. 

The “great house” is the external institution of the Church, 
the “vessels” are its members. Some of them are precious, 
and used for high purposes, some are cheap and common. A 
man can Settle to which of the classes he belongs. If he belong 
to the one, honour, if he belong to the other, dishonour is his 
portion. 

I. First of all note the two classes. There is gold and silver 
plate set out upon the high table where the lord of thé house 
sits, or ranged in glittering rows upon some buffet or side- 
board. There are pots and pans in the scullery fit only for 
base uses. And, says Paul, there is as much difference be- 
tween different sets of people who are joined in the same 
Christian community, as between these two sets of vessels. 
Now, of course, we are not to suppose that the distinction which 
he here draws is the vulgar worldly one, according to natural 
gifts and capacities. Men put shining faculties and talents in 
high places, and lowly or moderate ones in the background. 
That is not the way in which God classifies vessels in His 
house. The difference points to a thing within our own power, 
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viz., the difference in maturity of Christian character, in fervour 
and earnestness of Christian devotion. It is this, and only 
this, and not the vulgar distinctions of temperament or capacity, 
which lie so little within our own power, that determines the 
hierarchy of excellence and the aristocracy and nobility in the 
Church of Christ. The graces of a Christian character are the 
gold and silver. The “earth” is the tendencies of the desires, 
or the selfishnness of our own nature, 

II. Note, again, the possibility and the method of passing from 
the lower class to the higher. “If a man purify himself from 
these.” The these there evidently means, not ones which the 
Apostle has been specifying, but the whole class of commoner 
and viler vessels of which he has been speaking. (1) The 
cleanness of a man’s heart and life determines his place in the 
Christian Church, (2) It is a man’s own business to make 
himself clean, 

III. Note the characteristics of the more precious. The 
vessel unto honour is (1) sanctified. Consecration is indis- 
pensable if we are to be of any use to Jesus, or precious in His 
sight, (2) “meet for the Master’s use,” or, as it might perhaps 
be rendered even more accurately, simply “useful to the 
Master.” You cannot make man-of-war’s masts out of crooked 
sticks, and no man is meet for the Master’s use except on con- 
dition of devotion and purity. (3) The last characteristic is 
that of readiness for all sorts of service. The figure of the 
cup is abandoned here. There should be many-sided alacrity. 
The calls to ‘‘ good works” often come suddenly, and if we 
are not living with our loins girt, the opportunity may pass 
before we have pulled ourselves together. 

IV. Note the honour to the vessel. The true honour is 
service. Reputation and other consequences of service are 
desirable, but nothing is greater, more ennobling and blessed, 
than the service itself. Can any of us have any higher honour 
than to be of use to Jesus Christ ? The King’s servants are made 
nobles by their service, as was the case of old in England. 

A. MACLAREN, The God of the Amen, p. 198. 

REFERENCE: ii. 20, 21.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiii., No. 1348. 


Ohap. ii., ver. 21—“If a man purge himself from these, he shall be a 
vessel unto honour, sanctified, and meet for the Master’s use, and 
prepared unto every good work.” 


A VEsseL unto Honour. . ; 
St. Paul is giving his dying counsels to his dear Timotheus ; 
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dictating them, probably, to Luke, in the Roman dungeon, from 
which he was to be released only by his martyrdom. As ever, 
as in his earliest discourses and epistles, so here, while the 
topics are many, the topic is Christ ; Christ in His personal and 
saving glory, and the relation of believing man to Him. On 
the verge of the eternal state he writes as practically as possible 
on the holy theme. He leaves behind him, not a rhapsody of 
farewell, but a grave, tender, last reminder to his beloved 
disciple how to believe aright in the unchangeable Saviour, and 
how to serve that Saviour’s purposes day by day in trial and ip 
duty. The man who has found Christ, and is found in Him, 
is not the man to be disturbed, certainly not the man to be be- 
wildered in the prospect of death. He belongs already to both 
worlds, belonging to Him to whom they both belong. For him 
the things seen and temporal are just the present field of his 
Master’s work, and the things unseen and eternal are but the 
extension of that vast field into another climate, but under the 
same owner and lighted by the same sun. So the dying Apostle 
is full of the thought of his younger fellow-labourer’s continued 
labour. The Church visible is a great house, and every member 
of it, every one who is registered under the Christian name, is, 
in some sense, a vessel, a oxevos in it, and used for some pur- 
pose by the Master of it. But the qualities and uses of the 
vessels immensely vary ; and there are those which are used 
only for purposes of dishonour; that is to say, for the whole 
context makes us sure of this, they are not used for purposes 
obscure and humble, but for purposes conditioned by evil ; pur- 
poses, for example, of the warning, of the beacon. 

I. What does a vessel to honour mean? The vessel which 
is hallowed so as to be usable by the master—that is the vessel 
unto honour. Its capacity may be large or small; its workman- 
ship may be homely or elaborately magnificent. 

II. “A vessel unto honour.” It is a term glorious with that 
rare honour which cometh from God only, and which falls im- 
partially, where it falls at all, upon the greatest and the least, as 
man counts great and little. A vessel is a thing which is alto- 
gether not its own. Its idea is that it is a thing for use, for 
the use of an agent who is not itself. It originates nothing; it 
only carries, conveys, transmits. It is not its own motor; it is 
carried ; it is for a hand which is not itself to lift, to grasp, to 
bear away and about where it would and where it would not. 
It is doubly not its own * it carries what is not itself, the wine 
or the water, for the sake of which it is employed; and it is 
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carried by what is not itself, the Possesso., who may do what 
He will with His own, and who knows what the vessel does 
not know—His plan and aim in all the carrying. 

H. C. G. Moule, Christ zs All, p. 227. 


REFERENCE: ii. 21.—S. A. Tipple, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xv., p. 161. 


Chap. iii, ver. 1.—“ This know also, that in the last days perilous times 
shall come.” 
CurisTian Use of the Old Testament. 

We stop at the last epistle of Paul to Timothy with some- 
thing of the same interest with which one pauses at the last 
hamlet of the cultivated valley when there is nothing but moor 
beyond. It is the end, or all but the end, of our real knowledge 
of primitive Christianity; there we take our last distinct look 
around; further, the mist hangs thick, and few and distorted 
are the objects that we can discern in the midst of it. 

I. But this last distinct view is overcast with gloom. “In 
the last days perilous times shall come.” Then there follows a 
picture of what men would be, who in word and form were 
Christians, but indeed led the lives of the worst heathens. But 
the Apostle relies that Timothy would in his own generation 
struggle against this evil, because he had from‘a child been 
familiar with that revelation of God which is profitable for the 
teaching of truth and for the removing of error, for correcting 
all that was amiss, and fostering every seed of good in us, for 
the perfecting of God’s servants in all good works. This is 
St. Paul’s testimony to the importance of the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament, when as yet the truths of Christ’s Gospel were 
known more by the hearing of the Apostle’s teaching than by 
the teaching of their written words. 

II. The predominant characteristic of the Old Testament is 
awe. In it we see one thing above all others insisted on, the 
worship of God and the keeping of His law. God is everywhere 
exalted ; whilst the wisdom, the glory, the power, and the pre- 
tended righteousness of man, are all humbled in the dust 
together. Is not this the very impression which we need, in 
order to go with true and wholesome feelings to the cross of 
Christ ? The Old Testament makes us understand that as the 
law of faith exalts most highly the law of works, so the law of 
works, on the other hand, is no less the highest and only true 
exaltation of the law of faith in Christ Jesus. 

T. ARNOLD, Serzons, vol. vi., p. 245. 
‘REFERENCES: iii. 1-16.—ZxZositor, ist series, vol. x., p. 365, 
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iii. 4.—G. Johnson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxxii., p. 36. 

iii. 4- ey W. Beecher, /é7d., vol. i., p. 1545 Preacher's Monthly, 
vol. v., p. 193. iil. 5.—Homilist, be V., P. 1313 ek S. Pearsall, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. vi., p. 193; J. H. Hitchens, /dcz., 
vol. xxvi., p. 284; Lett i Magazine, vol, i, p. 28; vol. ili, 
Pe Dra. vill: 10-17. —H. W. Beecher, Christian World Pulfit, vol. xi., 
Prd4e.. ils 13. —Preacher’s Monthly, vol. ix., p. 103. iti, 14.— 
Clergyman's Magazine, vol. iii., p. 80. ili. 14, 15. —Ibid., vol, ii., p. 1. 


Chap. iii., vers. 14-17.—“ But continue thou in the things which thou hast 
learned and hast been assured of knowing of whom thou hast 
learned them,” etc. 

THERE can be no reasonable doubt what is meant by the sacred 
writings with which Timothy had been familiar from his in- 
fancy. His mother, Eunice, was “a Jewess which believed,” 
and the first care of a devout Jewish mother would be to 
instruct her child in the knowledge of those “ oracles of God,” 
the charge of which was one of the chief glories of her nation, 
and to fulfil the Divine precept: “ These words which I com- 
mand thee this day, shall be in thine heart, and thou shalt 
teach them diligently to thy children.’ The term “sacred 
writings” which St. Paul employs here is a peculiar one. It is 
found nowhere else in the New Testament. It designates the 
Old Testament scriptures as a collection of writings clearly 
defined and separated by an acknowleged line of demarcation 
from ordinary secular books, a collection round which the 
tradition of the Jewish Church had, so to speak, erected a fence, 
enclosing them like the hallowed precinct of a consecrated 
building. 

I. The Old Testament is a trustworthy historical record. 
This is repeatedly implied, though not directly asserted, in the 
discourses of our Lord. He stamps with His own authority 
the essential truth contained in the account of man’s creation 
in the book of Genesis, when He appeals to the primeval order 
as the basis of the sanctity of the marriage bond, and quotes as 
the ordinance of the Creator Himself words which we read 
there as the historian’s comment upon the facts which He 
records. 

Il. No less full is the Lord’s own testimony to the prophetic 
and typical character of the Old Testament scriptures. He 
blames the Jews who searched them, because they failed to 
learn the lesson which they were intended to convey. They 
thought that eternal life lay in the letter, not in Him of whom 
the letter testified. A true insight would have made thera 
recognise in Jesus the Messiah fof whom they waited. But 
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while they boasted of their trust in Moses, they failed to believe 
his writings, and missed the sight of the Prophet of whom he 
wrote. Our Lord teaches that the Old Testament is full of 
types. Actions and events, and ordinances therein recorded, 
held concealed within them a deep significance of spiritual or 
prophetic meaning. 

III. Our Lord deduces from the Scriptures authoritative 
rules of conduct and far-reaching moral principles. ‘The two 
commandments, on which hang all the law and the prophets,” 
form an epitome of religion and morality, which is of universal 
application, and they are the sum and substance of the Old 
Testament teaching. The Old Testament supplies a principle 
of conduct, yet withal it is mot in every respect a perfect 
director. For— 

IV. Its rules require expansion. The law was the lesson 
given for man’s childhood, and childhood requires clear and 
definite rules for its guidance. But now, in the full age of the 
new kingdom, the principles which underlay and animated the 
old rules must take their place. The more we study the New 
Testament, the more we are convinced that the Old Testament 
is a part and parcel of the same Divine revelation, and that the 
two cannot be divorced or sundered. In the words of St. Jerome, 
““Those who banish the doctrine of the Old Testament from 
the commonwealth of God, while they reject the Old Testament 
do not follow the New, for the New is confirmed by the testi- 
monies of the Old. 

A. F. KIRKPATRICK, Oxford Undergraduates’ Fournal, 
Jan. 31st, 1878. 


REFERENCES: iii. 14-17.—H. W. Beecher, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. vii., p. 27; Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. Vi., p. 171. ill. 15.— 
Spurgeon, Sevzons, vol. xxxi., No. 1866; J. N. Norton, 7he King’s 
ferry Boat, p. 81; Fletcher, Zhursday Penny Pulpit, vol. ix., p. as: 
H. W. Beecher, Jorty-Aight Sermons, vol. i., p. 165; R. D. B. 
Rawnsley, Village Sermons, 3rd series, p. 256; Church of England 
Pulpit, vol. xiii., p. 39; H. W. Beecher, Chrestian World Pulpit, 
vol. ix., p. 72; A. Saphir, /ézd., vol. xix., p. 305; W. Braden, /ézd., 
vol. xxxii., p. 250; R. F. Horton, /dzd., vol. xxxvi., p. 56; Clergyman’s 
Magazine, vol. ii., p. 159. 

Chap. iii., vers. 18, 16, 
Tue Bible the True Guide. 

What are we to say to objections that may be raised to this 
or that portion of the Old Testament? Are we to close our 
ears to these objections? The answer to this question must 
depend in a great measure on the condition of life in which 
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God has been pleased to place us, and upon our own oppor- 
tunities, attainments, and means of examining these objections 
thoroughly. The main end for which we have been sent into 
the world is to serve God, to promote His glory, and to save 
our souls and the souls of others. St. Paul tells Timothy 
he had great reason to bless God that from a child he had 
known the Holy Scriptures, which were the things that were 
able to make him wise unto salvation, through faith in Christ 
Jesus, and that “ All scripture is given by inspiration of God.” 
St. Paul therefore clearly implies that children may know the 
_ Scriptures, and be made wise unto salvation by them, through 
faith in Christ Jesus, without being troubled and perplexed 
with any of those objections to which I have referred. It is 
enough for them to know that Jesus Christ, as the Son of God, 
received the whole of the Old Testament as the Word of God. 

I. If we men are to have true wisdom we also must become 
as little children ; we must approach Divine things in a reverent 
spirit of love; mysteries are revealed to the meek. How many 
persons now approach the Bible as the Pharisees approached 
Jesus Christ, to entangle Him in His talk! They approach the 
Bible in order to criticise, cavil, and carp at it ; they reverse the 
true order of things; they walk, shortsighted men, treating 
the word of God as if it were a culprit; they treat the Bible as 
a magistrate would treat a criminal; they forget that the day is 
coming when they themselves will stand as prisoners at the bar 
of Jesus’ awful judgment-seat, and that they themselves will 
be tried there, and that the Bible itself will judge them at that 
awful day. No wonder that they are stricken with blindness; 
blindness is the inevitable punishment of pride and presump- 
tion; and their cavils at the Bible are the natural fruit of their 
boldness, which is their retribution. 

II, Another requisite for readers of the Bible is patience. It 
we wait patiently with faith, God rewards us for our patience 
by explaining these hard sayings. Thus he tried Abraham by 
promises which seemed impossible ; but Abraham believed God, 
and what seemed impossible thus came to pass, and Abraham 
thus became the father of the faithful, We ought to expect 
difficulties in a revelation from such a being as God with such 
a creature as man ; therefore, we ought not to be staggered by 
them. ‘Lhese difficulties in the Old Testament are not as great 
as the difficulty of rejecting Jesus Christ who received the whole 
of the Old Testament. These difficulties are but as molehills 
compared with that mountain of difficulty. All these difficulties 
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are dissolved in the crucible of faith ; we even rejoice in them 
because they are trials of our faith in Christ ; and this we know 
is “the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith.” 
And so these difficulties are to us like fair leaves and like 
beautiful flowers, of which our unfading wreath and celestial 
garland of angelic glory will be woven. 

BISHOP WORDSWORTH, Penny Pulpit, No. 3934. 


Chap. iii., ver. 16.—“ All scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness.” : 

Unity of Plan in the Old Testament. 

I, The most cursory glance will show us that the Old Testa- 
ment is divided into four parts—the Pentateuch, the historical 
books, the poetical books, the prophetical books, and I may say 
at once that I regard the Song of Solomon as the climax of the 
whole ; all that precedes leads up to it, all that follows flows 
from it. It is a mountain summit, where you may see Jesus 
only in His transfiguration glory: a Pisgah height where the 
Moses of the law gives up the ghost, and whence, gazing down 
the vista of prophecy, you may see the good land which God 
has prepared for His people; or, varying the metaphor, I see 
the river of life, whose sources are in eternity, in the Pentateuch, 
dashing down the crags of Sinai and of the law; in the 
historical books, meandering through the broad plains of history; 
in the poetical books, rushing through the narrow rocky bed of 
personal religion, until it flows into this lovely little Loch 
Katrine of the Song of Solomon, and thence flows forth in fuller 
volume through the prophetical books until it loses itself at last 
in the ocean of eternal love. In the Pentateuch God appeals to 
man’s conscience; in the historical books, to. man’s intellect ; 
in the poetical books, to man’s heart, and in the prophetical 
books He opens to men the future. 

II. In the Pentateuch God appeals to man’s conscience; in 
the historical books, to man’s intellect; and he is bidden to 
survey human history, and see whether it is not always well 
with them who fear the Lord, and ill with those who reject Him. 
The historical books, for the most part, run in pairs, in which 
the positive and the negative side of this truth is put before us. 
In Joshua and Judges God is brought before us as the Deliverer, 
and we are asked to examine the history of the children of 
Israel from this point of view. In I. and II. Samuel God is 
regarded as the King; in I. and II. Kings we are asked te 
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trace the history of those who revere and those who despise 
God’s prophets; in I. and II. Chronicles the same period of 
history isexamined, but from a different point of view—namely, 
the reverence which different kings showed, or neglected to show, 
for the public worship of God. 

III. In the poetical books we come to personal religion ; in 
the prophetical books the future is spread out before you, and, 
gazing down the avenue of the prophets, the Lord will not hide 
from you those things which He is about to do; but, in spite 
of sin, failure, and rebellion, you will see the purposes of God 
remaining true, until, in the last chapter of the last of the minor 
prophets, you see the Sun of righteousness arising with healing 
in His wings, and you wait on the tiptoe of expectation for the 
opening of the New Testament, when the dayspring will arise 
and the earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord. 

E, A. STUART, Children of God, p. 11. 


Doematic Truth our Heritage. 

By the “mystery ” St. Paul here seems to mean a knowledge, 
Divine in its source, concealed and kept back for a time, but now 
imparted, or as we say, revealed. Now this Divine knowledge is 
chiefly summed up under two heads, according to the subject on 
which it treats. It treats, firstly, of God as teaching us con- 
cerning Himself; and secondly, of human nature, man as related 
to God. 

I, The mistaken complaint of many at present is not so much 
that God has not given enough knowledge in revealing the 
mystery of godliness, but that He has given too much. They 
claim, that is, to set it aside wholly or in part, as involving a 
needless restriction on the free action of the mind, or to remould 
and alter it, as clashing with some conclusions of human wisdom. 
The forms of error are endless, and shift with the shifting 
phases of the human mind. But truth in its relation to them is 
older than them all, and stands fast through them all, and will 
doubtless survive them all, as it has already survived many. 
Thus the best, nay the only possible complete defence against 
error lies in active living convictions of the truth. 

II. Repeatedly in Scripture is the Gospel faith spoken of as 
something held in common by all Christians, It is not matter 
of opinion, of deduction, or of induction. God’s truth is given for 
all alike. He makes himself known in Christ, not to a priestly 
coterie but to mankind, Therefore the Church has educated the 
nation: men of the purest lives and brightest gifts have thought 
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it their highest privilege to trim the lamp of Divine truth. And 
before literature was diffused, and access to comments, or 
indeed to Scripture itself was common, the creeds of the Church 
did their work in keeping alive a saving knowledge amongst 
the people, and yet remain as standards of doctrine, and com- 
pendiums of Scripture truth. No term of science conveys to 
our minds what it ought, until we draw out all that it implies: 
and thus when we wish to be exact in our statements we are 
forced to be somewhat cumbrous in our terms. Men submit to 
this in science, but they seem to fret against it in theology ; and 
then they reproach it as being dogmatic, without considering that 
this is the necessary characteristic of truth Divine in origin, and 
dealing with subjects to which human experience cannot reach. 


H. HAYMAN, Rugby Sermons, p. 8. 


REFERENCES: iii. 16.—R. Thomas, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xii., p. 261; H. W. Beecher, /02d., vol. xxviii., p. 97; F. W. Farrar, 
Lbrd., vol. xxix., p. 88; H. Wace, Jdzd., vol. xxxvi., p. 241; J. Clifford, 
Daily Strength for Datly Living, p. 373; F. W. Farrar, Zveryday 
Christian Life, p. 143. 


Chap. iii., vers. 16, 17, 


Tue Profitableness of Scripture. 

We have here two great affirmations concerning the Scriptures. 
First, they are inspired of God; next, they are religiously 
profitable. 

I. First, however, it is necessary to bear in mind the 
distinction between inspiration and revelation. Inspiration is 
an inbreathing and vital quickening of whatever may be the 
normal faculties of a man, whereby their natural force and reli- 
gious sensibilities are augmented; such as we conceive the 
processes of the Holy Ghost to be in ordinary religious life, only, 
here, special in its forms and measures. Revelation is know- 
ledge imparted from without: facts and truths of which we are 
ignorant are made known to us. If every inspiration is not 
a supernatural: revelation, neither is supernatural revelation a 
mere inspiratior of natural faculty. Both are to be distinctly 
recognised. 

II. The Apostle affirms that the sacred writers are inspired of 
God—God-breathed, the recipients of a Divine afflatus. The 
range and variety of the profitableness of Scripture must be noted. 
It is a book for human life; not for churches nor for devotions only, 
but for every domain and relationship of human beings. (1) It 
is profitable for doctrine, for teachirg true ideas or principles of 
religious life. It makes men wise unto salvation. Men feel and 
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act according to the thoughts and sentiments which they 
entertain. No wise man will undervalue correct theological 
notions: they are indispensable conditions of goodness. Ac- 
cording to the Apostle the Scriptures are the distinctive source 
of our theological teaching. True doctrines concerning God and 
religion are revealed inthe Bible. (2) The other great idea of the 
profitableness of Scripture is represented bythe words “ reproof,” 
“correction.” Be the book historically what it may, come 
whence it may, its moral and religious ministry to men cannot 
be denied it: and it is the most conclusive evidence of its Divine 
authority. As a book of moral and religious truth only will it 
live: as such only need we wish it to live. So long as human 
souls feel sin and sorrow, so long will they prize the salvation 
and comfort of the Scripture. 
H. ALLON, Zhe Indwelling Christ, p. 123. 

REFERENCES: iv. 1.—Clergymun’s Magazine, vol. v., p. 272. 
iv. 1, 2.—Church of England Pulpit, vol. xvii., p. 157. iv. 1-22.— 
Lxpositor, 1st series, vol. x., p.443. iv. 2.—Clergyman’s Magazine, 
vol. i., p.129. iv. 4.—Chrestian World Pulpit, vol. xx., p. 40; Plain 
Sermons by Contributors to“ Tracts for the Times,’’ vol. ¥.. p. 287. 


Chap. iv., ver. 7.—“ I have fought a good fight.” 


I. Loox at the Christian life under the aspect of a fight. Ina 
sense, this aspect of life is not peculiar to that of the Christian. 
Indeed, I dare to say, that, so far from the followers of the world 
being exempt from toil and hardship, it would not take a man 
half the care and time and trouble to get to heaven, which it 
takes any man to get rich, and many a man to get to hell. The 
question, therefore, is not whether we shall fight, but what for, 
and on whose side—on that of Jesus, whose award is life, or on 
that of sin, whose wages is death. Now, with regard to the 
Christian’s fight, I remark (1) He has to fight against the world, 
(2) He has to fight against Satan. 

IJ. The character of the Christian's fight. It is a good fight. 
(1) Because it is in a good cause. Your enemies are not of your 
kindred bone of your bone, flesh of your flesh; they are the 
enemies oi God and Christ, of virtue and liberty, of light and 
peace, of your children, and of your race, of your bodies and of 
your souls; tyrants that would bind you in chains worse than 
iron, and burn, not your house above your head, but yourself 
in hell for ever. (2) Because here victory is unmingled joy. It 
is not so in other fights. The laurels that are won where groans 
of suffering mingle with the shouts of battle are steeped in tears ; 
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and when cannon roar, and bells ring out a victory, and shouting 
crowds throng the streets, and illuminations turn night into day, 
dark is many a home where fathers and mothers, brothers and 
sisters, widows and orphans, weep for the brave who shall never 
return, There are thorns in victory’s proudest crown. He, 
whom men called the Iron Duke, is reported to have said that 
there was nothing so dreadful as a battle won, except a battle 
lost. Thank God, our joy over sins slain, bad passions subdued, 
Satan defeated, has to suffer no such abatements. 
T. GUTHRIE, Speaking to the Heart, p. 127. 
REFERENCES: iv. 7.—P. Brooks, Sermons, p. 57. iv. 7,8.—Christian 

World Pulpit, vol. vii., p. 305; D. Davies, His vol. xxvii., p. 35. 
iv. 8.—Spurgeon, Morning by Morning, p. 10; H. P. Liddon, Advent 
Sermons, vol. ii., p. 82; J. Vaughan, Sermons, 12th series, p. 181. 
iv. 9-17.—Homilist, 3rd series, vol. ix., p. 287. 
Chap. iv., ver. 10.—‘ For Demas hath forsaken me, having loved this 

present world, and is departed unto Thessalonica; Crescens to 

Galatia, Titus unto Dalmatia.” 


Tue Apostate. 

I. Consider the history and fallof Demas. Men live after they 
are dead, some in their good deeds, others in their bad. Many 
aman would have been unheard of, but for his crimes; living 
but for these in happy obscurity, and going down to his grave 
unnoticed and unknown. But the case of Demas is not that of 
one who owes the world’s only knowledge of him to his crimes, 
like a felon whom a scaffold raises above the heads of the vulgar 
crowd who have come to see him die. This is not the first time 
we hear of Demas, and, indeed, had St. Paul written no second 
letter to Timothy, or had God in His providence been pleased 
to allow this epistle to perish with other writings of the Apostles, 
Demas might have given a name to Protestant churches; he 
might have been sainted in the Romish calendar, and had 
devotees soliciting his prayers, while they burned candles and 
offered gifts at his shrine. The fall of such an one as Demas, 
like some tall cliff which, undermined by the waves, precipitates 
itself, with the roar of thunder, headlong into the boiling sea, 
must have startled the Church at the time, and wakened from 
their slumber those that slept in Sion; and still, as if its echoes 
were yet sounding round the world, let us listen to its warning. 
It teaches the highest of us to take heed lest we fall; the hap- 
piest of us to rejoice with trembling, and all of us to watch and 
pray, that, keeping our garments unspotted from the world, we 
may not enter into tem ptation. 
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II. Consider the cause of Demas’ fall—he loved this present 
world. It is not the world, observe, nor its money, nor its 
honours, nor its enjoyments, that the Bible condemns, but the 
love of them. 

III. Learn the lesson the case teaches. Give your hands to 
the world, but keep your heart for God. It is a very good 
world if kept in its own place; like fire and water, a useful 
servant, but a bad and most tyrannous master. Love it not, 
and yet love it. Love it with the love of Him who gave Filis 
Son to die for it. You must make the world better, or it will 
make you worse. 

T. GUTHRIE, Speaking to the Heart, p. 201. 


REFERENCES: iv. 10.—J. H. Evans, 7hursday Penny Pulfzit, vol. ix., 
p. 231. iv. 11.—G. Calthrop, Words tomy Friends, p. 297; J. A. Carr, 
Church of England Pulpit, vol. xxi., p. 52; H.C. Nelson, Chrestzan 
World Pulpit, vol. ix., p. 350; ibid, vol. xix., p. 381; Preacher's 
Monthly, vol. vi., P. 317; Clergyman's Magazine, VOl, ds, pune hiss 
vol. v., p. 32. iv. 13. Bee Aceon, Sermons, vol. ix., No. 542; J. Thain 
Davidson, Zhe Cety Youth, p. 141; J. Stalker, The New Song, Pp. 90; 
Exposttor, 1st series, vol. i., p. 2 6; H. W. Beecher, Chrestian 
World Pulpit, vol. x., p. 132; Homiletic Magazine, vol, xi. (x P. alk 
iv. 15.—Spurgeon, Evening by Lvening, p. 195. iv. 16.—A. 

Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson, 3rd series, p. 85. o 20.— 
Lbid., Sermons, vol. xxv., No. 1453. iv. 22.—Homilist, 3rd series, 
vol. vii., p. 225; W. Walters, Christian World Pulpit, vol. i., p. 168. 


Chap. iv., ver. 11.—* Only — is with me.” 
PHYSICIAN and Ranveliat 

I. St, Paul had been suffering from serious illness in Galatia. 
Very soon afterwards St. Luke appears with him, for the first 
time, in Troas. During subsequent years they were frequently 
associated together in the closest intimacy, and we have the best 
reasons for believing that St. Paul’s health was always delicate. 
What so natural as to suppose that the first acquaintance at 
Troas was marked by the exercise of St. Luke’s medical skill, 
and that the same skill was on many subsequent occasions 
available for the alleviation of suffering and fatigue ? 

II. It is no fancy which detects in St. Luke’s Gospel the 
traces of a professional feeling in various incidental passages, as 
well as in allusions to subjects which may properly be called 
medical. The main feature, however, of the collect for St. 
Luke’s Day, is that it lays hold of that fact concerning him 
which has been noted above, and turns it to a spiritual use— 
that is, sets before us this Evangelist and Physician of the soul, 
and offers up the supplication that, by the wholesome medicines 
of the doctrine delivered by him, all the diseases of our souls 
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may be healed. Those who are suffering deeply from sorrow 
or sin do often find in St. Luke’s Gospel a special consolation. 
We could not find anywhere a more wholesome medicine in all 
times of sin and weakness and temptation, than in those pas- 
sages concerning prayer, which St. Luke’s Gospel, and his 
Gospel alone, contains for us. If in other places the doctrine 
delivered by him is soothing and consoling in sorrow, these are 
medicinal and remedial for the worst diseases of the soul. 


J. S. Howson, Our Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, p. 144. 


REFERENCES: iv. 6.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvii., No. 989; W. 
J. Knox Little, Manchester Sermons, p. 259; P. Brooks, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xxix., p. 300; H. Simon, /d7d., p. 36; H. W. 
Beecher, /dzd., se XXX., p. 341; Hlomiletic Quarterly, vol. ii., p. 275 ; 
fHomilist, vol. v., p. 194. iv. 6-8.—Homiiizst, vol. v., p. 337 ; 2nd series, 
vol. ii., p. 617; Clergyman’ 5s Magazine, vol. vili., p. 87 ; A. Maclaren, 
The Secret of Power, p. 313. 


Seles: 


REFERENCES: i. 1.—R. W. Church, Anglican Pulpit of To-day, p. 187; 
‘E. B. Pusey, Guardzan, October 25th, 1882. i. 1-11.—Zxfositor, 131 
series, vol. viii., p. 69. 


Chap. i, ver. 2—“In hope of eternal life, which God, that cannot He, 
promised before the world began.” 


Hope of Eternal Life. 

I. Note the antiquity of this promise. It was made ages and 
ages ago. There are two considerations, I imagine, in the 
Apostle’s mind—the actual promise made in time, and the Divine 
purpose from which that promise sprang, fixed in eternity ; and 
he joins the two considerations together without the least im- 
propriety of thought. No sooner had man occasion for the 
promise than the promise was made to him. The Jews who 
were contemporary with Christ vainly supposed that the law 
given by Moses had in it a life-giving power. They stumbled 
at that stumbling-stone, for they sought eternal salvation, not 
by faith in Christ, but, as it were, by the works of the law; 
whereas the law was given for a widely different purpose, and 
not with that object at all. If, indeed, a law had been given 
which was capable of giving life, then, no doubt, justification 
would have been by the law. The man might have looked to 
it for his acquittal; but law, though essential for the regulation 
of manners, is, of its own nature, incapable of giving eternal 
salvation ; for he who obeys its ordinances can, at most, but 
deserve to escape from its penalties. 

II. Consider the security of the promise. ‘God, who cannot 
lie” made it. He who has made the promise to us cannot, 
from His very nature, fail in its fulfilment. There are many 
people in the world who, with the best intentions, are unable to 
help us; many who would fain do for us all that lies in their 
power, but who, from very ignorance, are useless in the day of 
trouble. There are others, again, on whom you have been 
leaning with fond hopes of substantial aid, who yet fail you 
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when the day of calamity approaches—fair-weather friends, who 
disappear at the very first symptom of a cloud. Many accidents, 
again, may prevent a man, who is really sincere, and bent upon 
helping us, from keeping his promise. Without any intention 
of so doing, he may deceive us in the most important matters, 
and fail at the very crisis when he is wanted most; and of 
course, in many cases, we cannot conceal from ourselves that 
men have an interest in deceiving us. We cannot in all cases 
rely implicitly on their word. But, with respect to the promise 
which is now occupying our thoughts, not one jot or one tittle 
shall fail. Heaven and earth shall pass away, but God’s word 
never. He cannot lie. 

III. Note the extent of the promise. It embraces you and 
all mankind. God, who cannot lie, has set before us, with all 
plainness, and with most comfortable assurance, the hope of 
eternal life. There is but one road that leads to it, one door 
that opens into it; but the road, though a narrow one, is broad 
enough for all who really mean to travel on it. The door ig 
wide enough for any man to enter in, and go in and out and find 
pasture. “ He that hath the Son hath life.” 


BisHop ATLay, Penny Pulpit, new series, No. 777. 


REFERENCES: i. 2.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. x., No. 568. i. 6.— 
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Chap. i., ver. 15 (with Matt. v., ver. 8). 


PuRITY. > : 
The two texts are two motives. With one voice they enforce 


purity ; but each by its own argument and with its own per- 
suasion. The one looks rather at the present, the other at the 
future; the one sets before us a practical effect of purity, the 
other a spiritual; one tells how it shall enable us to move 
healthily and wholesomely among our fellows; the other, how 
it shall fit and qualify us for that beatific vision which is, 
being interpreted, the inheritance of the saints in light. 

I. St. Paul is addressing a beloved convert, charged with 
the temporary oversight of the young church at Crete. Now 
there was a power at work in the Cretan congregations, as every- 
where, which St. Paul looked upon as the antagonist of the light 
and life which was in Christ Jesus, Strange to say, it took the 
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form of a sort of ostentatious puritanism ; it was an influence 
calling itself moral, sensitively jealous for law and sanctity, and 
dreading the gospel of grace as dangerous to virtue. St. Paul 
knew better. St. Paul had tried both systems, and he knew by 
experience that whereas law is weak, through the flesh, grace is 
mighty through the Spirit. He thought little of a righteousness 
isolating itself from atonement, or a purity dispensing with 
sanctification. He tells his converts where alone purity can be 
found; in the heart made clean by grace, in the life set free by 
the Spirit. Be pure in heart and all things are pure to you. 

II. The pure shall see God. The motive was a strong one 
which said, “To the pure all things are pure.” Be pure in 
heart, and you shall find, or else make, purity everywhere. Be 
pure in heart, and intellect shall be pure, and conscience ; no 
film shall cloud the mental vision, no stain shall sully the 
mirror of duty. But “blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” This lifts the matter into a higher region still, 
and tells how not mind alone, not conscience alone, but the very 
spirit and soul of the man hang upon purity of heart for its 
welfare and for its life. There is a sight of God in the far * 
future. There is also a sight which is now. If there be in 
any of us the desire, hereafter or here, to see God; if we feel 
that not to see Him is misery, that never to see Him would 
indeed be the second death—we must become pure in heart. 


C. J. VAUGHAN, University Sermons, p. 425. 


REFERENCES: i. 15.—Forsyth and Hamilton, Pu/Zzt Parables, 
p. 116; F. W. Robertson, Sersons, 3rd series, p. 122. ii. 1.—J. Halsey, 
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Chap, ii., vera 11, 12—“For the grace of God that bringeth salvation 
hath appeared to all men, teaching us that, denying ungodliness 
and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and godly, 
in this present world.” 

Everypay Life. 

Note a few things that combine to make up what we call our 
everyday life. 

I. Conversation is a large element of everyday life. The 
power of speech is one of the grand distinctions of man, and 
of his life upon the earth. It is thus that he clothes invisible - 
thoughts with form, and confers upon the subtle intangible reality 
an immortality of earthly recognition. Our daily conversation 
determines all the tone of our mind : it stamps and it stereotypes 
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our temper. It reveals whether charity and virtue, manly 
or womanly grace dignify our character, or whether we are 
frivolous, vain, heartless, and worldly. Who can measure the 
unkindness that may be crowded into a single word, or the 
thoughtlessness, the selfishness, the pride, the vanity, the cruelty, 
the crime, that may be condensed into a syllable? Every- 
day life means everyday talk. 

II. Wish is an equally extended department of everyday life. 
It is in our nature to be conscious of desires after a great many 
things, and these desires are not in themselves sinful; they are 
even necessary to the maintenance of life, to the onward pro- 
gress of mankind, to the subduing and replenishing of the earth 
which God has lent to us, and in which He has given us a life- 
interest. These desires of all kinds are the spring of nearly 
all we do in life. Everyday life means everyday wish. 

II. Work is another main element in life. The business of 
life, the daily toil and drudgery of a man—these help to consti- 
tute his everyday life: not simply what he talks of or wishes 
for,‘but what he actually does in this world. Everyday life 
includes all the things that are done by us, either as duty or 
necessity, under the inspiration of the lowest as well as the 
highest motives. It must be possible to bring all this under 
the empire of religion, to supply a set of motives that can 
dignify the commonest occupation, consecrate the humblest toil, 
and make daily drudgery Divine. 

IV. But there is another large department of everyday life— 
I mean recreation. That which is recreation to one man 
would be a complete penance to another ; that which some 
think a most enjoyable relaxation is to others an intolerable 
weariness. That religion which does not enter into these four 
regions of a man’s life—his talk, his wishes, his work and his 
recreation—is as yet utterly inoperative. ‘ We should live,” says 
the Apostle, “soberly, righteously and godly in this present 
world.” In other words, in our conversation, our desires, our 
occupation and our pleasures, we should do three things—(1) 
Gain the victory over our passions, “live soberly.” (2) Respect 
the claims of our neighbours, “live righteously.” (3) Derive 
all our motives from the highest source, “live godly.” Sobriety 
means the chastisement of all our passions, the resolute 
endeavour to gain and keep the control of all our desires, the 
determination to repress all angry feelings, as well as impure 
fancies, to subdue inordinate affections quite as much as 
depraved taste. Righteousness is clearly something more than 
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a refusal to commit an act of cruelty or dishonesty. In our 
talks, in our wishes, in our work, and our pleasures, we are to 
do the just and righteous thing. 

V. Godliness. We must date and draw our motives from the 
highest source. The government of all our passions, the 
recognition of every just claim upon us, must spring from no 
mere vague notion that it is right to do this; but from the 
discovery of the ground of our nature, our relation to the living 
God, our obligation to the suffering Saviour, and our responsi- 
bility to the Spirit of Grace. 

H. R. REYNOLDS, JVotvs of the Christian Life, p. 262. 

REFERENCES: ii. 11-15.—Churth of England Pulpit, vol. Xiii., 
p. 145; Homzlist, 2nd series, vol. iii., p. 101. 


Chap. ii, ver. 13.— Looking for that blessed hope, and the glorious 

appearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
WE have here for our consideration three points embodied in 
these words. The grace of God has appeared, the glory of 
God is to appear ; the appearance of the glory is a blessed hope ; 
the disciplining of the grace prepares us for the expectation of 
the glory. 

I, First, then, take that thought, The appearance of the 
grace leads to the appearance of the glory. The identity of the 
form of expression in the two clauses is intended to suggest the 
likeness of and the connection between the two appearances. 
In both there is a visible manifestation of God, and the latter 
rests upon the former and completes and crowns it. But the 
difference between the two is as strongly marked as the 
analogy; anditis not difficult to grasp distinctly the differences 
which the Apostle intends. While both are manifestations of 
the Divine character in exercise, the specific phase (so to speak) 
of that character which appears is in one case “ grace,” and 
in the other “glory.” If one might venture on any illustration 
in regard to such a subject, it is as when the pure white light 
is sent through glass of different colours, and at one moment 
beams mild through refreshing green, and in the next flames in 
fiery red that warns of danger. 

II. The second thought which is involved in these words 
is that the appearing of the glory is a blessed hope. The 
hope is blessed; or, as we have already remarked, the word 
“happy ” may, perhaps, be substituted with advantage because 
it will be full of blessedness when it is a reality, therefore it 
is full of joy while it is but a hope. 
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IIf. Finally one werd about the last consideration here, viz., 
the grace disciplines us to hope for the glory. The very idea 
of discipline involves the notion that it is a preparatory stage, a 
transient process for a permanent result. It carries with it 
the idea of immaturity, of apprenticeship, so to speak. If it is 
discipline, it is discipline for some condition which is not yet 
reached. And soif the grace of God comes “ disciplining” then 
there must be something beyond the epoch and era within 
which the discipline is confined. Yield to the discipline and the 
hope will be strengthened. 


A. MACLAREN, Sermons in Manchester, p. 149. 


Chap. if., ver. 13.—“ Looking for that blessed hope.” 


Tue Return of our Lord. 

I. Note first the hope mentioned in ourtext. Itis the mani- 
festation of Christ in glory. It is the pre-eminent hope of 
Scripture. Just as, during the old dispensation, the coming of 
our Lord in the flesh was the hope of the faithful, so in the 
new dispensation, the coming again of the Lord occupies the 
same position from the time of Adam, and especially from the 
days of Abraham, right down to the incariation of our Lord, 
what was the action of the faithful? Waiting and looking for 
the fulfilment of the promise. Over and over again, we find 
the Messiah spoken of as the hope of Israel, and all the faithful 
were waiting for the redemption. As the days predicted by 
Daniel drew on, there came a general feeling abroad that the 
time was coming near when the hope of Israel should appear ; 
and at last it was consummated when old Simeon took the 
infant Christ in his arms and said, “ Lord, now lettest Thou 
Thy servant depart in peace; for mine eyes have seen Thy 
salvation.” The coming of Christ in the flesh was the con- 
summation of the hope of the old dispensation. The first 
dispensation waited for a Christ who should bring redemption 
for the soul; we wait for a Christ who shall bring redemption 
for the body. Notice one or two particulars of the hope. What 
is included ? (1) The hope of seeing Him. Where real love is, 
there is a desire to see the face of the loved one. (2) We 
shall see Him in His beauty. The gabardine of Nazareth 
effectually hid the glory of Deity from the eyes of men, for the 
eyes of the people were blind with prejudice; but when He 
comes the second time there will be glory in His person. 

II. This hope is a blessed one. The Lord Jesus is the Hope 
and we know that He is blessed. It is a blessed hope (1) 
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because of its influence and (2) because of its surroundings. It 
is blessed because of the blessings that come with it. (3) It is 
blessed to those of us who have precious dust sleeping in the 
sepulchre. (4) It is most blessed because it is the consum- 
mation of Christ’s glory. His glory is not complete until that 
day. He is waiting until His enemies are made His footstool. 
Where Christ is surrounded with glorified bodies as well as 
with glorified spirits, there will His glory be complete. 

III. What is the looking for this blessed hope? It is the 
attitude of the believer, the quiet expectancy of his heart 
towards this appearing. ‘‘Ofthat day and that hour knoweth no 
man—no, not the angels of God.” But it is possible for God’s 
children, and it is incumbent upon them to be on the lookout 
for the signs of His coming. And what are to be the signs of 
the last days? <A general profession of godliness without any 
power. We have only to read the Second Epistle to Timothy, to 
find almost the photograph of the present days. Let us seek to 
combine the watching and the doing—never to get into a mere 
visionary gazing-up into heaven and doing nothing for God; 
and on the other hand, never to be a hard, practical, machine- 
like Christian, knowing nothing of fellowship with the risen, and 
the living, and the returning Christ. Blessed are they ’ who 
watch and work. Blessed are they who watch as they work. 

A. G. Brown, Penny Pulpit, new series, No. 1103. 

REFERENCES: ii. 13.—Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. v., p. 273. 
ii. 2 3) 14. ee Sermons by Contributors to ‘‘ Tracts for the Times,’’ 
vol. vi., p. 261 


Chap. ii., ver, 14.—“ Who gave Himself for us, that He might redeem us 
from all iniquity, and purify unto Himself a peculiar people, zealous 
of good works.” 

ZEAL. | 

I. It is not a quality of nature, but an acquirement of grace, 
of which the Apostle speaks; for he describes, not what is 
peculiar to this or that man, but what is common to all 
converted men. What, then, is zeal for good works? Zeal 
is intense earnestness in the accomplishment of an object, 
passionate ardour in the pursuit of it. It is not, therefore, 
mere excitement of feeling, mere demonstrative warmth of 
expression, mere quickness of emotion, but something far more 
deep and enduring. It is a working, practical energy. It isa 
power which may be directed to things indifferent, to things 
good, or to things bad. Zeal is force—imoral force ; for it is the 
great moving power of the world. Force can only arise from 
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an adequate motive, just as the great river is not fed by the 
scanty summer showers, but gathers its strength from the rains 
that fall upon a thousand hills. 

II. The ultimate spring is love—purest, holiest, sweetest, 
most abiding of all motives, the very essence of true religion, 
the Alpha and Omega of its power, the one thing which of all 
earthly things approaches most nearly towards omnipotence, for 
it is itself the reflection and choicest prerogative of God. 

III. Christian zeal must be a steady, permanent force, not 
transient, not occasional, not flickering up into a vehement 
flame now and then and dying away again, but like the sun in 
the midst of the heavens, or like the constant laws of nature 
that hold sun, moon and stars ever circling round their central 
God. It measures everything, not by itself, but by the majesty 
of Him for whom it is done, and who sanctions with His own 
eternal recompense, even a cup of water given for His sake. 


E. GARBETT, Lxperzences of the Inner Life, p. 138. 


REFERENCES: ii. 14.—C. Garrett, Loving Councils, p. 104; Spur- 
geon, Sermons, vol. 1i., No. 70; A, Maclaren, A Year's Ministry, 
vol. i., p. 221; E. Garbett, Christian World Pulpit, vol. vi., p. 209; 
H. W. Beecher, /é7d., vol. xi., p. 37; Preacher’s Monthly, vol. 1., 
p. 223. ii. 16.—J. Thain Davidson, Sure fo Succeed, p. 222. iti.— 
Expositor, 1st series, vol. viil., p. 215. iii. 1-4.—J. Oswald Dykes, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xvii., p. 113. iii 1-8.—J. W. Lance, 
Jéid., vol. xxxi., p. 41. 


Chap. iii., vers. 3, 6.—“ For we ourselves also were sometimes foolish, 
disobedient, deceived, serving divers lusts and pleasures, living 
in malice and envy, hateful, and hating one another,” etc. 

I. Up to a certain point, men of all schools of religious and 

philosophical thought are agreed, both as to the facts of the moral 

state of the world, and as to the nature of the improvements 
required for it. They differ widely in their theories of the 
essence of morality, or the foundation of moral obligation ; 
they differ in the ideals that they hold up to men as embodying 
the supremest moral excellence; they differ in the attractive 
power of their ideal, and in the strength of the motives they 
offer for pursuing it, and for resisting temptation; but they all 
agree as to their elementary moral precepts. And it is not too 
much to say that all serious moralists are agreed, further, that 
according to the simple rule for knowing good from bad, the 
actual state of the moral world is bad and not good. The 
world is wicked; that we start with as a fact—not as a part 
of the Christian or any other theory of the way that the world 
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ought to be conducted, but as to the state in which the world is ; 
a fact which any complete theory of the world must account for, 
and which any competent guide of the world, if such there be, 
will have to remedy. To convince the individual of sin is a 
harder task. The one witness who is competent to adduce 
all the facts has an interest in keeping silence; the one judge 
whose verdict is on earth final has an interest in acquittal; and 
this being so, it is small wonder that an acquittal is often 
pronounced unhesitatingly, is oftener still pronounced after a 
decent hesitation and with some moderate reserves. But the 
world is condemned, whenever it is really judged, and the 
condemnation of the world must, in the eyes of any thoughtful 
person, throw grave suspicion on the acquittal of the individual. 

II. The only way to treat sin like this is to make a clean sweep 
of it altogether. Here there can be no question of adjusting 
a machine that is just out of gear, of harmonising elements 
salutary in themselves, though at present imperfectly combined. 
It may be that the evil mass is composed of things originally 
good, but that does not alter the fact that it is now evil, incurably 
evil. Let a flood sweep over it, and blot out all its features, for 
so, and so only, we may hope to see it washed clean. A little 
washing and rubbing here and there will not be enough; the 
washing of a foul world like ours must do no less than wash us 
out of ourselves—must rub off our whole self; in fact, we want 
a washing of regeneration, a washing which shall be, first of all, 
a death unto sin, and so make a possibility for a new birth unto 
righteousness. When this washing is effected, when the sinner 
has died again to his old life and started again in the new, then, 
and then only, is he capable of receiving the “renewing of the 
Holy Spirit,” then only is it possible for that power to enter his 
heart, from which ‘‘all holy desires, all good counsels, and all 
just works do proceed.” There is no doubt that those men were 
right who, a hundred years ago or less, declared to a self- 
satisfied world that this was the Gospel, that the true cure for 
all moral evil was, not sound moral advice, too good to be 
followed, not earnest moral effort which the sinful soul was 
unable to make, or at least to sustain, but the reception of a 
cleansing power from without, that the soul must be super- 
naturally, miraculously, divinely, undeservedly, delivered from 
its evil past, if it were ever to start on a new and better life, if 
it were ever to be made natural to it to do good, or possible for 
it to deserve well. Nothing short of a miracle can put a sinner 
in the way of repentance, and that the blood of Christ has, as 
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history proves, exercised that miraculous power, that when a 
man has believed in that blood, he has been saved from his 
sins, even as experience proves the reality of sin, so it proves, 
not less divinely though unhappily less universally, the reality 
of repentance and salvation through faith in Christ. 
W. H. Simcox, Oxford Undergraduates’ Fournal, 
March 17th, 1881. 


REFERENCES: lil. 4-7.—Homiletic Quarterly, vol. ii., p. 564; Out- 
line Sermons to Children, p. 264. 


Chap. iii, ver. 8—“ These things I will that thou affirm constantly, that 
they which have believed in God might be careful to maintain good 
works,” : 

{. Tue Gospel is degraded unless it is asserted strongly. 
“These things I will that thou affirm constantly,” or as the 
words might be rendered, ‘“‘asseverate pertinaciously, per- 
sistently, positively, affirm and assert constantly and con- 
fidently.” That is the way in which Paul thinks it ought to 
be spoken. If it is a message, the messenger’s business is to 
deliver it as received and its sender’s business, not his, is to 
look after it when delivered. And if it is a fasthful message, 
then it ought to be asserted on lips that are eloquent, because 
they are belzeving ; and to come, not as a word of the speaker’s 
own, or the result of his thinking, or with a “ peradventure,” 
but as with the force of the “ verily, verily, I say unto you,” 
of the incarnate and personal Truth Himself. 

Il. Again, there is another thought here worth considering, 
viz., that this positive assertion of the truths of revelation is the 
best foundation to lay for practical godliness “im order that they 
which have believed might be careful to maintain good works.” 
Now, we are often told that our evangelical teaching is far 
away from daily life, and some people go the length of saying 
that the central docrine of the substitutionary work of Jesus 
Christ is an immoral doctrine. I am not going to discuss 
the latter statement now. If the former one is ever true, it is the 
fault of the preacher, not of the message. Rightly understood 
and presented, the great body of truth which we call the 
Gospel, and which is summarised in the preceding context, grips 
daily life very tightly, while on the other hand, of all the 
impotent things in this world, none are more impotent than 
exhortations to be good, which are cut away from the great 
truths of Christ’s mission. If it be true that the best foundation 
for all practical godliness is in the proclamation and the possession 
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of the great message of Christ’s love, two things follow, the one 
is that Christian people ought to familiarise themselves with 
the practical side of their faith, just as Christian ministers 
ought to be in the habit of insisting, not merely upon the 
great revelation of God’s love in Jesus Christ, but upon that 
revelation considered as the motive and the pattern for holy 
living. (2) Another consequence is that here is a rough but a 
pretty effective test of so-called religious truth. Does it help 
to make a man better? It is worth something if it does: if 
not, then it may be ruled out as of small consequence. 

III. The true test and outcome of professing faith is conduct. 

IV. No one will keep up these good works who does not give 
his mind toit. “That they . .. might be careful to maintain.” 
My text suggests one chief means of securing that result—the 
habit of meditation upon the facts of the Gospel revelation 
looked at in their practical bearing on our daily life and 
character. 

A. MACLAREN, The God of the Amen, p. 148. 
REFERENCES: iii. 8-14.—H. W. Beecher, Sermons, sth series, p. 341. 


iii. 9.—Spurgeon, Morning by Morning, p. 324. iti. 12.—W. Morison, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxi., p. 24. 


PHILEMON., 


Ver. 10.—“ Onesimus.” 
Master and Slave. 

Observe in this letter— 

I, The exquisite courtesy of the Apostle. The manner of 
the Epistle teaches us as well as its matter. He offers to pay 
the debt of Onesimus for him, or to make up what he had 
taken, out of his own slender purse. Onesimus must pay what 
he owed.- It would be a poor beginning in his new Christian 
life to attempt to evade his obligations. ‘Put that on mine 
account,” says St. Paul. And then he adds, as if this were not 
sufficiently businesslike for a Christian, “I, Paul, have written it 
with mine own hand; I will repay it.” This principle condemns 
all attempt to slip off, or shuffle over, any social or commercial 
engagements on the score of Christian claims or exclusiveness. 

II. Note the destination of Onesimus after he had been con- 
verted to Christianity. He is bidden to return to his master. © 
True, St. Paul writes a beautiful letter for the runaway slave to 
present when he gets back; but back he must go. St. Paul 
is kind, but firm. Onesimus, being now a Christian, must 
return to the post which he had deserted. Surely here we may 
learn something about the social duties of the Christian, and 
especially of any one who has been newly impressed with 
Christian truth, The more worldly our business is, the more 
do we want good Christians to be engaged in its management. 
God is with us in many ways, and yet I do not know that He 
ever specially visited any one who had forsaken a clear duty 
without a clear call to do so, though it were professedly to 
serve Him better. Wherever we are, God is. Wherever we 
work, He works. There is no greater mistake than to think 
that we are kept from God by our business. 

H. Jones, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxx., p. 326. 


Ver. 15.—“ For perhaps he therefore departed for & season, that thou 
shouldest receive him for ever.” 
Sociat Power of the Gospel. 
I. We see here, first of all, what sort of results St. ‘Paul 
expected to flow from the reconciling and combining force of 
363 
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the Christian faith. In nothing does Christianity differ more 
profoundly from some philosophies which seem to have a 
superficial resemblance to it, than in this: it does not allowa 
man to think of himself as an isolated unit, while forgetful of 
other men: it does not allow a class to entrench itself in its 
privileges or excellences, and to ignore the claims of other 
classes ; it does not allow a race to stiffen itself in its prejudices, 
and to forget that other races are also members of the human 
family, and to gifts and endowments that are all their own. It 
may be asked, Did not St. Paul beg Philemon to give Onesimus 
his freedom ? It must be answered, No, he did not. He hinted 
at this, perhaps, when he expressed his confidence that Philemon 
would do more than he was asked to do. But he did not pre- 
fer a formal request to this effect ; much less did he insist on it. 
The Apostles addressed themselves to the strictly practical task 
of lodging the Christian faith and life in the minds and hearts 
of masters and slaves alike: confident that, in time, the faith 
would act as a powerful solvent upon such an institution, by 
creating a new estimate of life. 

II. We may note here how entirely for the time being, St. 
Paul’s interest is concentrated on a single soul. He writes as 
though there were no person in the world to think about except 
Onesimus, and, relatively to Onesimus, his master Philemon. 
The world, depend upon it, is not saved by abstract ideas, 
however brilliant ; it is saved by the courageous individualising 
efforts of Christian love. 

III. Let us note how a Christian should look at the events 
of life; at the commonplace and trivial events, as well as 
at those which appear striking and important. Every such 
event has a purpose, whether we can credit it or no; a purpose 
to be made plain in the eternal world, in the mysterious state 
of existence which awaits every one of us, when we have passed 
the gate of death. To St. Paul the future life was as clear as 
the shining of the sun is in heaven: and, therefore, he naturally 
wrote to Philemon, “ Perhaps Onesimus was therefore parted 
from thee for a season, that thou mightest enjoy him for ever.” 
And yet remark that “perhaps.” St. Paul will not encourage 
us in a rash and presumptuous confidence, when we endeavour 
to interpret in detail God’s providence in this life by the light of 
the next. St. Paul saw, as far as most men, into the purposes 
of God; yet, when he would interpret God’s design in respect 
of a given human life, he reverently adds “ perhaps.” 

H P. LIppoN, Advent Sermons, vol. ii., p. 98. 


HEBREWS, 


Chap. i., ver. 1.—“ God, who at sundry times and in divers manners spake 
in time past unto the fathers by the prophets.” 


Tue Bible as a Revelation of God. 

Two things are affirmed by this writer. First, that God spake 
to the Jewish nation by the prophets of the Old Testament, 
evidently in an especial and supernatural manner; and next, 
that He spake to them by a gradual revelation of the teaching, 
communicated to them in diversified ways. 

I. Let it be admitted that the Bible is a supernatural revela- 
tion from God : then it is as much an incarnation of the Divine 
Spirit as the Emmanuel was of the Divine Son—as the physical 
creation was of the Divine Father. If a theory of the inspiration 
of the Bible could be formulated, it would be an exception te 
every manifestation of God in the physical and in the moral 
world. It is one thing to understand the proof of a fact, it is 
another to recognise the fact that is proven. I can recognise 
the proofs that establish the facts that I am a living being, that 
the corn ripens, that the tides ebb and flow, that the needle 
points to the north, that an earthquake occurred yesterday; ~ 
but I cannot understand what life, and tidal influence, and magne- 
tism and electricity are. So I may understand the proofs that 
the Bible is a revelation from God, and that the Bible writers 
were inspired, without being able to understand the methods of 
revelation and inspiration. 

II. In looking at the Bible, two classes of phenomena have 
to be accounted for. (1) First, the supernatural element has 
to be recognised and accounted for. The proofs of the Divine 
element in the Bible are almost inexhaustible. Almost every 
week, some unsuspected but harmonious line of proof is opened 
out to us, proclaiming the Divine. (2) The second great 
characteristic of the Bible are the marks and proofs of its 
human authorship. I cannot resolve the humanity of the sacred 
writers into passive instruments of the Divine. I cannot think 
all the pious passion of David, all the personal avowals of Paul 
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unreal: I cannot reduce them to the mock personages of a 
sacred drama, and the inspiring spirit with the simulator of 
human voices and feelings. Only by fully and fearlessly recog- 
nising the human element in the authorship of Scripture can we 
even understand it. 
H. ALLON, Zhe Indwelling Christ, le et 
REFERENCES: i. 1.—Preacher’s Lantern, vol. i, p. 144 

Robertson, Sermons, 2nd series, p. 136; Church of Mages ‘ Pulpet 
vol. xvii., p. 183; J. Bainton, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xvii., 
[2s AKG, ls Tig 2.—Lxpositor, Ist series, vol. i., p. 60; vol. x., p. 275; 
A. M. Brown, Christian World Pulpit, vol. v., p. 443 Preacher's 
Monthly, vol. iv., p. 58; Homzletic Quarterly, vol. 1, pp. 38, 393, 
H. J. Wilmot- Buxton, The Life of Duty, vol. i., p. 313 Aomiletic 
Magazine, vol. ix., p. 284; D. Rhys Jenkins, Zternal Life, p. 146. 
i. 1-3.—R. W. Dale, the Yewish Lemple and the Christian Church, 
p. 11. 


Chap. i., vers. 1-4, 


Tue Son above the Angels. 

I. The Son is the end of all history. The Father hath 
appointed the Lord Jesus Christ, His Son, the heir of all things. 
There is nothing excepted that is not given unto Him. He has 
obtained the Church as the first and central part of His in- 
heritance. As the material sun is placed in the firmament to 
be a source of light and heat and joy, with the rest of the 
creation of God, so God appoints the Church to be the firstfruits 
of His creatures—the body of Christ, wherewith He influences 
and blesses, whereby He guides and controls all things. 

II. In Him God made “all ages” or “all worlds.” It is 
natural that He who is the Alpha should also be the Omega. 
Scripture teaches‘ us creation is the work of the triune God. 
God has made all things by Christ, according to Christ, and for 
~ Christ. 

III. Before all history He is the brightness of the Father’s 
glory, andthe express image of His person. Wherever He looks 
He sees Christ, the light. Without Christ, there is darkness, 
The Father is light, yet not to us without the mediation of the 
light, which is Christ. Without Christ He is darkness by 
excess of brightness. 

IV. Throughout the course of history, in providence, Christ 
beareth all things with the word of His power. If it were not for 
Jesus and for the atonement, if it were not for the Lamb fore- 
ordained from the foundation of the world, the history of this 
world would never have been continued after the fall of man, 
Christ is Lord of all. The whole universe centres in Him. A 
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star appears at the time of Messiah’s advent. The sun loses 
his splendour when Jesus Christ dies upon the cross. It is the 
Lord Jesus who shall make all things new. And all develop- 
ments are borne up and moved by the word of His power. 


A. SAPHIR, Zxfository Lectures on the Hebrews, vol, i., p. 44. 


Tue Mediator of the New Covenant, the Incarnate Son, above 
the Angels. 

Consider the marvellous unity of the two Covenants. 

I. ‘God hath spoken.” This is the first point. A living God 
and a loving God must needs speak. The god of the philoso- 
phers is a silent God, for he hath neither life nor affection ; but 
our God, who created the heavens and the earth, who is and 
who loves, must speak. Even in the creation, which is an act 
of the condescension of God, He utters His thoughts; and 
when He created man as the consummation of the world, 
it was for this purpose, that man should hear Him and love 
Him, and should rejoice in His light and in His life. When 
sin enters into the world, silence ensues. 

II. Man having, by his own sin, fallen away from God, and 
silence reigning now, it is only the infinite compassion and love 
of God, that induces him to speak. If there were no redemption, 
there would be no revelation. If there were no blood of the 
Lamb, there would not be a single word uttered unto man by 
the most High. ; 

III. And that God hath spoken is a very awful thing, full of 
power and life.. We have got accustomed to it, to believe that 
we have the thoughts of God embodied in His world, and that 
He who is Almighty and blessed in Himself, and against whom 
we have sinned, hath in His infinite love uttered unto us the 
thoughts of His compassion and His mercy ; but God Himself 
is astonished at it, and commendeth His love. 

IV. As the Sonship is the beginning of the Gospel, so it is 
also the end and purpose of God’s message. God, speaking to 
us by His Son, shows unto us that we also are to become the 
sons of God. Inthe Son we know and have the Father: in 
the Son we also are the children of God. 


A. SAPHIR, Lxposttory Lectures on the Hebrews, vol. i., p. 20. 


REFERENCES: i. 1-4.—Homzilzst, 2nd series, vol. ii., p. 460. i. 2, 3.— 
G. Calthrop, Words to my Friends, p. 1. i. 3.—G. E. L. Cotton, » 
Sermons to English Congregations in India, p. 103; Preacher's 
Monthly, vol. iv., p. 60. i. 3, 4—ZxPoszzor, ist series, vol, i., p. 119. 
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Curist above the Angels. 

I, It is very wonderful how, in God’s ways, fixed necessity 
and liberty go hand in hand. From all eternity Jesus is 
appointed the Son of David; but the development of history 
goes through liberty, the exercise of faith, of hope, of patience, 
of joy, of suffering. Everything that is human is in sweetest 
harmony with that unfailing and unchangeable purpose of God’s 
love which must surely come to pass. 

II, Humanity in the person of Messiah is exalted far above 
any creature. The consummation of all history, and the 
perfect manifestation of God’s glory to the rejoicing adoration 
of angels and men, will be in the Lord Jesus, who is not 
ashamed to call us brethren, who is one with us by a link which 
can never be severed. Holiness and goodness are worthy of 
adoration only in their essence and source. He, whom holy 
angels are called by God to worship, must be essential holiness, 
goodness, love—must be none other but the infinite and eternal, 
the ever blessed and co-equal Son of the Most High. 

III. How near is Jesus unto us, although He is high above 
us. This is the very reason why God has exalted Him; this 
is the reason why He is so high above everything, above all 
powers and dominions; that He who has all power and love 
may be visible and accessible ; that every one may see Him and 
draw near to Him; that out of the lowest depths we may behold 
Him, and that from the utmost corner of the land we may cry 
unto Him and be saved. He is high above us, that looking 
unto Him, the Author and Finisher of faith, unto Him who 
through the Cross entered unto glory, seeing Him constantly 
above us, the Lamb in the midst of the throne, we may run with 
patience the race set before us. 


A. SAPHIR, Expository Lectures on the Hebrews, vol. i., p. 70. 


REFERENCES: i. 4.—Preacher’s Monthly, vol. iv., p 60. i. 4-14.— 
Homiletic Quarterly, vol. i., p. 42; R. W. Dale, The Fewtsh Temple 
and the Christian Church, p. 23. 1. 5.—Zxpositor, 1st series, vol. i., 
pp. 185, 297; Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. v., p. 31; J. Vaughan, 
Sermons, 14th series, p. 149. 


Chap i., ver. 5; fi., ver. 4 


Wuy does the Apostle speak about the angels? He has 
shown from Psalm ii., from Psalm xcvii., from 2 Sam. vii., from 
Psalm cx., most clearly that the man Jesus is none other than 
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God, and that therefore in His humanity also He is highly 
exalted above all angels. But what is the point of the com- 
parison? The argument is simply this: the old dispensation, 
the law, was given under the mediation and administration of 
angels. If Jesus was above angels, then His dispensation, the 
new covenant, His priesthood, are high above that of the law. 
Scripture often speaks of the angels. Note some of the doctrines 
which the Bible contains concerning them. 

I. Human beings know nothing about angels, except what 
God pleases to teli them. Hence all that human poets have 
imagined about them is of no importance or value, unless it 
agrees with the record of the Divine Scriptures. And Scripture 
tells us of the angels only, as it were, incidentally. 

II, Notice the multitude of the angels. ‘“ We have come to 
an innumerable company of angels.” This innumerable multi- 
tude is a polity, a state. There are gradations in it, groups, 
orders, legions of angels. There are the cherubim and the 
seraphim, thrones and dominions. This kingdom is intimately 
connected with the kingdom of grace. When a sinner is con- 
verted the angels rejoice, and when Jesus comes again the 
angels will come with Him. 

III, Angels are connected with all physical phenomena. 
Through the angels God carries on the government of the 
world. Glorious as the angels are, they are in subjection to 
Jesus as man; for in His human nature God has enthroned 
Him above all things. Their relation to Jesus fixes also their 
relation tous. “Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth 
to minister to those who shall be heirs of salvation ?” 


A. SAPHIR, Lxpository Lectures on the Hebrews, vol. i., p. 94- 


Chap. i., ver. 6—“ And again, when He bringeth in the firstbegotten into 
the world, He saith, And let all the angels of God worship Him.” 


Curist worshipped by Angels. 

I. The first thing which the text teaches is that Christ is a 
proper object of Divine worship. 

Il. The text suggests another point—that the incarnation of 
our ever-blessed Lord affords a special call upon all in earth 
and heaven to ascribe unto Him the honour which is due unto 
His name. 

J. N. Norton, Avery Sunday, p. a5. 


| REFERENCES: iL 6.—Zxfosttor, 1st series, volei., p. 349; Homzlsst, 
vol. i., p. 38. 
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Chap. {., ver. 7.—“ And of the angels He saith, Who maketh His angels 
spirits, and His ministers a flame of fire.” 


Ance ic Life and its Lessons. 

I. There is no proof of the existence of other beings than 
ourselves, but there is also no proof of the contrary. Apart 
from revelation, we can think about the subject as we please. 
But it does seem incredible that we alone should represent in 
the universe the image of God ; and ifin one solitary star another 
race of beings dwell, if we concede the existence of a single 
spirit other than ourselves, we have allowed the principle; the 
angelic world of which the Bible speaks is possible to faith. 
But we have fallen upon faithless times; and worse than the 
medizeval, who saw the glint of the angels’ wings in the dazzling 
of the noonday cloud ; worse even than the Greek, who peopled : 
his woods with deity, we see only in the cloud the storehouse 
of rain to ripen our corn, and in the woods a cover for our 
pheasants. Those who see more have small cheerfulness in 
the sight ; neither the nymphs nor the angels haunt the hills with 
us. The world is too much with us, and God too little. We 
cannot see the world which moves around us through the dust 
of the death in which we live. He who dwells in the cabin of 
the visible cannot see the infinite world of the invisible through 
the clay-built walls. Our life with‘ nature has lost its beauty, 
its joy, its religion. 

Note— 

I. The relation of God to angelic life. The first thing we 
understand of the angels is, that in distant eternities God 
created them. Here we have the principle of the social life 
of God. He would not have a life which began and ended 
in Himself. His life consisted in giving Himself away, and 
finding Himself in all things. JI don’t say God could not, but 
He would not be alone. And this is the deep principle of all 
being. That which ¢s, is that which gives itself away. That 
which lives, is that which lives in others. God would be dead 
were He to live for Himself alone, and we are dead when we 
live only to receive, when, folding the cloak of self around us, 
we cease to find our being in sacrifice of self. 

TI, Note, next, angelic life in relation to God. Itis described 
as a life of exalted praise. Here we have a revelation of the 
life of heaven. Holiness, deepening day by day; sacred love 
and awe, increasing as the revelation of holiness advances, and 
the expression of these in ceaseless worship, ceaseless praise. 
Then will praise be perfect, for in us love will be perfect ; our 
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voices, our unconscious aspirations, our whole life shall go 
forth in song to God, as the river goes forth to seek the ocean. 
The perfect life will be perfect joy. 


S. A. BROOKE, Sermons, p. 304. 
REFERENCES: i 7.—Zxfosstor, ist series, vol. viii., p. 461. i. 7-9. 
—lbid., vol. i., p. 447. 1. 8, 9.—Jbzd., vol. ii., p. 295;, Homiletic 
Juarterly, vol. 1., Pp. 179. 1. 10-12.—Jé2@., vol. i., p. 181. i. r1.— 
fomiletic Magazine, vol. vii., p. 337. i. 12.—F. Armitage, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xii, p. 321; G. T. Coster, /ézd., vol. xvi., p. 203. 
i. 13, 14.—Homiletic Quarterly, vol. i., p. 182. 


Chap. i, ver. 14.—“ Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to 
minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation P” 
Ministry of Angels. 

I. The-angels are ministering, s.e. worshipping, spirits ; beings 
engaged in the perpetual liturgy of the glorious temple above. 
That temple has never wanted its worshippers. The solemn 
anthem of praise has never been silent there. It has not been 
broken and marred by sin. But in the next place, as thereis a 
worship of angels above, so there is a ministry of angels in the 
world. Cardinal Newman has gone so far as to suppose that 
the whole visible creation is carried on in its minutest details 
by their agency. He would have us believe that there is not a 
flower, nor a ray of light, but conceals some spirit form, which 
gives it its lustre and its beauty. Every breath of air, and ray 
of light and heat, every beautiful prospect is, as it were, the 
waving of the robes of those whose faces see God in heaven. 

We need not, however, accept such a hypothesis as this. It 
is too fanciful, and it is not really supported by Scripture ; for 
the representation of the Psalmist, ‘‘Who maketh His angels 
winds,” etc., does not really amount to more than this, that God 
gives His angels the swiftness, and the strength, and the in- 
visibility of the winds, that He clothes His ministers with the 
all-pervading subtlety of fire. He thus employs them as His 
agents in carrying out His purposes in the world. 

II. And what are these purposes? What has Holy Scripture 
taught us concerning the offices of angels? (1) First of all, they 
are represented as deeply interested in the work of human 
salvation. The mystery of redeeming love fixes their entranced 
and ardent gaze. They stoop down, as it were, from the golden 
battlements of heaven, seeking, if it may be, to fathom that love, 
“the length and breadth, the depth and height of the love that 

_passeth knowledge.” The angels, though of spiritual and not of 
fleshly nature, can sympathise with our low estate, can rejoice in 
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God’s good will towards us. And hence, no doubt, it is that 
He declares those who confess Him before men, He will confess 
before the angels of God. (2) And we see a further proof of 
this, their relation to us, in their attendance upon our Lord in 
His earthly life. They came to Him as comforters and helpers 
of His human nature. When He died angels guarded His 
tomb, and were witnesses of His resurrection. And we know 
that when He comes again He will come in the glory of His 
Father and of the holy angels, and that the trumpet of the arch- 
angel shall awake the dead. (3) As it was with His human life 
so it is with ours. The example of the angels teaches us 
(a) the blessedness of a willing obedience, (6) a lesson of 
sympathy for those beneath us. Do not let us plead any 
difference of rank, or knowledge or power, in excuse of our 
neglect of one of the least of our brethen made like us in the 
image of God. 
BISHOP PEROWNE, Sermons, p. 224. 


AncEtic Ministry. 

The oblivion of great truths is sometimes the reaction of 
grievous errors. The man-worship of the Church of Rome has 
nearly obliterated from our calendar the name most conspicuous 
in New Testament female biography ; and in the same way, in 
our protest against the angel-intercessors of angelic idols of 
popery, we are in danger of forgetting the existence or denying 
the ministry of angels altogether. Now creature-worship is bad, 
whether that creature be a man or an angel. But although, like 
all loyal subjects, angels desire to concentrate on their eternal 
King the worship of the universe, and although they refuse to 
usurp the place of the one Mediator, in their nature, their 
functions and their history, there is much to elevate our thoughts, 
and to reward our affectionate contemplation. 

II, It is pleasant to think that there are beings created and 
intelligent, who have kept their first state amidst the decay of 
earthly beauty and of earthly goodness ; it is a joy to remember 
that there is acreated beauty which has never dimmed; acreated 
love which has never known a chill; a created loyalty which has 
never received a shock, or been seen to falter. Amidst our 
slowness and stupidity it is pleasant to remember that God has 
servants who understand all His will, and who can execute each 
fiat; angels who fly swift as wind, and who, for ready appre- 
hension and ever-burning ardour, are flames of fire. With our 
felt weakness and unworthiness, it is affecting to know that 
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these angels, so swift, so strong, so holy, minister to the heirs 
of salvation. Nor is it without solemnity to remember that 
much, if not all, of our conduct is open to the observation of 
angels. And although it might well be restraint of the incentive 
sufficient to remember, ‘Thou God seest me,” we may find an 
occasional restorative to our sinking spirits, and a useful proof 
to our faltering resolution, in remembcring that we are seen of 
angels also. J. HAMILTON, Works, vol. vi., p. 311. 

REFERENCES: i. 14.—Spurgeon, Morning by Morning, p. p 
R. L. Browne, Silex stant P- 255; Homilist vol. a a Ae 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxxiv., p. 255. 


THE Ministry of Angels. 

I, As to the existence of angels, the fact confronts us that 
there are such beings, above man in gradation, superior to man 
in mental and moral endowments, waiting upon God in the 
upper sanctuary, and obedient to His will. The belief in such 
existences can claim the highest antiquity. A few cavilling 
Sadducees raised a doubt about it; but as to others, the Jews 
believed it, Gentiles believed it, and in the sense of some 
tutelar genius over particular localities and provinces, the 
notion had-a place in the creed of the whole heathen ‘world. 

II. What is our revealed knowledge concerning the angels ? 
(1) Of the dignities and capacities of angels, Scripture gives 
us everywhere the most exalted ideas. (2) Their wisdom also 
is great. (3) They have made mighty advances in the sanctity 
and purity of the heavenly state. They are the elect, the ever- 
lasting chosen ones of God, confirmed in their state of blessed- 
ness in heaven, to go no more out, but ever loving and ever 
delighting to exalt His name. 

III. What is the source of the interest which the angels take 
in us ? (1) One reason is to be found in their general sympathy 
with Christ’s work, and with the success of His mission in the 
hearts of men, as that which was to bring an access of numbers 
to their own blesséd society, and magnify the power and grace 
of Him who was at once their Lord and ours. (2) Again, this 
pleasure of angels in ministering to us may arise in some 
degree from their superior knowledge of what man’s place in 
the universe of God is, and how he ranks in the varied orders 
of created existence. (3) Know that Christ makes all things 
one. All diverging lines, whether of earthly condition, or diverse 
economies, or separated ages of the world, of this mansion or 
that, in the rest of paradise, and this task or that in the count- 
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less hierarchies of heaven, are all brought up into, and meet in 
this centre. The most exalted seraph draws the breath of his 
immortality from Christ, just as much as the newly departed 
infant whom he folds in his wing to lay in the bosom of Jesus, 
as privileged heir of salvation, gathered early from the toils of 
time, D. Moore, Penny Pulpit, No. 3273. 


Chap. fi., ver. 1.—“ Therefore we ought to give the more earnest heed to 
the things which we have heard, lest at any time we should let 
them slip” (or, “lest haply we drift away from them”). 

DRIFTING. 

The influences against which we are warned by the words of 
my text are those of currents which are flowing just where we 
are, and which may operate so insidiously that we may not know 
of their effect until, perhaps, it is too late to resist their power. 
Of these currents I will specify three. 

I. Take first the age current, or what a recent essayist, 
borrowing from the German, has called the “ time-spirit.” 
Every epoch has its own special tendency. These vagaries will 
pass away, even as the fleecy clouds remove from the summit 
of Mont Blanc; but Christ abides, like the grand old mountain, 
with its majestic mantle of stainless and eternal white. Hear 
Him, therefore. Hear Him, and keep fast hold of His sayings ; 
so shall ye partake of His stability. 

II. The second current to which I would refer is that of the 
place in which we dwell. Every city has its own peculiar 
influence. I do not hesitate to say that it is a less difficult 
matter to be an earnest Christian in some cities than it is in 
others. But the principles of the Gospel are not shifted by the 
tendencies of any place; and when we measure ourselves by 
them we may always discover how it is with us. Let us not 
take it for granted that because we are making some effort 
in the right direction, therefore we must be going forward. 
These efforts may not be enough to neutralise the forces of the 
current, and we may be drifting backward after all, 

Ill. There is, thirdly, the personal drift—the drift in each 
of us individually. Let us not be self-confident here, or imagine 
that there is no fear of us. That imagination is itself the 
beginning of the personal drift. Distrust yourself, therefore, and 
trust only and always in the Lord. Anchor on to Christ ; that 
is the sure preventive of all such drifting as I have been 
seeking to expose. 

W. M. TAYLor, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxii., p. 40. 

REFERENCES: ii. 1.—J. G. Rogers, Christian World Pulpit, 
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vol. xxvii., p. 361; Bishop Westcott, Jé72., vol. xxxvi., p. 136, Clergy- 
man's Magazine, vol. x., p. 83. ii. 1-4.—Homdletic Quarterly, 
vol. i., p. 183. ii. 3.—J. Natt, Posthumous Sermons, p. 425; 
Hlomilist, 2nd series, vol. iv., p. 207; 3rd series, vol. vi., p. 166; 
Preacher's Jdonthly, vol. v., p. 300; Homtletic Quarterly, vol. i., 
p. 185. ii. 3, 4.—Hay Aitkin, Avound the Cross, p. 145. ii. 4.— 
W.M. Taylor, Zhe Gospel Miracles, p. 173. ii. 5.—Homilzst, vol. 
v., p. I. li. 5-9.—Preacher’s Morthly, vol. iv., p. 122; Homueletic 
Quarterly, vol. 1., Pp. 325. 


Ohap. ii., vers. 6-10, 


ConsIDER— 

I. What it is that the Son of man, humbling Himself for us, 
hath endured. There are two expressions used—to suffer 
death and to taste death. Let us remember that between Jesus, 
as Ile was in Himself and death, there subsisted no connection. 
In Him Satan could find nothing. Death had no personal or 
direct relation unto Him. The Lord Jesus Christ, the Prince 
of Life, of His own power and will, laid down His life. The 
death of the Lord Jesus in this respect is different from the 
death of any human being; it was the free, voluntary, spon- 
taneous act of His will. When the Lord Jesus Christ died He 
put forth a great energy. He willed to die. And so in one 
sense we may say that His death was a great manifestation of 
His power. 

II. Consider that the Lord ¢asted death. A man may die in 
a moment, and then he does not taste death. But all that was 
in death was concentrated in the cup which the Lord Jesus 
Christ emptied on the cross. He was made a curse for us; 
He was left alone with the power of darkness. But though He 
emptied the cup of wrath, though all the waves and billows of 
death went over Him, He continued to hve, to trust, to love, to 
pray. He gained the victory in the lowest depth of His agony. 

III. He tasted death by the grace of God for every man. 
We speak about the pardon of sins; we are pardoned, but all 
our sins have been punished. All our sins were laid upon 
Jesus, every one was punished. In the Cross there is not 
merely the forgiveness of sins, but there is the actual putting 
away of all our sins; and the Apostle explains to us that this 
great marvellous mystery of the death of Christ as our Substitute, 
bearing our sins, bearing our curse, enduring the penalty of our 
sins, and overcoming all our enemies (that is, the law of Satan 

‘and death), that this is in order to manifest unto us the fulness 
of the perfection of God. 
A. SapHiR, Exfository Lectures on the Hebrews, vol. i., p. 118. 
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Chap. ii, ver. 6.-—“ But one in a certain place testified, saying, What is — 
man, that thou art mindful of him? or the Son of man, that thou 
visitest Him P” 


FaltH. 

I, When man rises above the merely savage state, he begins 
to show some signs of faith; some evidences of his looking 
forward to a future; some reliance upon powers which are 
unseen. For, observe, the savage lives by his bow or his nets; 
the next step is to the pastoral or agricultural life. The 
shepherd must trust to the sun that warms and to the rains 
that moisten, and the ploughman must trust to the bounteous 
earth and the gracious season, and look forward to the harvest 
which promises, and guard against the scarcity which threatens. 
He begins, then, to show faith, and a firm conviction that he 
will have the good things he looks for, though the ripened 
grain and blessed harvest be as yet unseen. 

II. As man advances in the scale of civilisation, this faith in 
the future goes on ever increasing ; there is a more unselfish 
looking forward, a more far-reaching prudence, a desire to 
conciliate even a posterity as yet unborn. As men get nobler 
and wiser and holier they look further and further. According 
as a man is animated by a lofty purpose or a merely selfish one, . 
so his view is wider and far-reaching, or confined and paltry; 
according as his faith in things hoped for is firm and un- 
wavering, and his conviction of the reality of things unseen is 
deep and reverent, so is he ready to dare and suffer to the 
utmost in any way his faith requires of him, They that love 
God, the Unseen, must trust Him, must believe that He is; and 
they that seek Him humbly and devoutly, will find their faith 
in Him grow, and their love for Him increase, and so receive 
from Him ever a fuller and fuller assurance of their acceptance. 


A. JESSOPP, Norwich School Sermons, p. 108. 
REFERENCES: li. 6.—T. B. Dover, A Lent Manual, p. 66. ii. 6, 7. 
—W.H. Dallinger, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxxii., p. 360. ii. 


6-8.—A. Rowland, /ézd., vol. xx., p. 164; W. H. Dallinger, 7ézd., vol. 
XXxXiv., Pp. 200. 


Chap. ii., vers, 8, 9—“ Thou didst put all things in subjection under His 
feet. For in that He subjected all things unto Him, He left nothing 
that is not subject to Him. But now we see not yet all things 
subjected to Him. But we behold Him... evenJesus.” (B.V.) 


History is a succession of economies or dispensations, of which 
the Christian is the crown and completion. It follows on the 
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rest, realises all they designed, and embraces the whole future 
of the coming world. The threads of the ages have been 
woven in the great loom of Time with the weft of the Divine 
purpose and the ways of human experience, and on the web is 
traceable in clear characters the God-given sovereignty of man. 
In the world that is coming man is king. ‘All things shall be 
put in subjection to him,” like captured slaves to the authority 
and use of their conqueror. 

I. “Not unto angels has God subjected the coming world.” 
Angels filled and crowded Hebrew thought for a long time, as 
God’s “mighty ones,” the swift-winged messengers who de- 
lighted to do His will; agents of deliverance, as for the 
imprisoned Peter, and of punishment, as for Sennacherib. 
“Ministering spirits sent forth to do service for the sake of 
them that shall inherit salvation” ; and thus they had aided the 
Jew in the explanation of the phenomena of life, and solved the 
more mysterious problems of supernatural and divine action. 
But not to these ‘‘ men in lighter habit clad” had God subjected 
the coming world of manhood, the advancing goodness and 
perfecting character and service of the sons of God. 

II. But if to man, to what man is this sceptre of dominion 
finally granted? To all and sundry, and to them all alike, 
simply as men, or to particular races or one race of men? To 
whom is the ultimate leadership of the world to be given? 
We believers are the heirs of the coming world, and belong to 
the meek who are now beatified with salvation, and destined 
ultimately to inherit and rule the earth. Not “the great white 
race,” but the great Christian race rises to joint-heirship with 
Christ Jesus in the salvation, and service, and sovereignty of 
the future of humanity. 

III. On this earth and amongst men—“ we see Jesus”; and 
though, in seeing Him, our first glimpse may only confirm the 
impression that man has not yet fully entered on his inheritance; 
yet the deeper look assures us that he is on his way to it, has 
already been anointed with the oil of joy above his predecessors 
and contemporaries, and, though suffering, is really ascending 
by suffering to the throne from which He shall rule for ever- 
more. ‘We see Jesus,” Son of Mary, “man of sorrows,” 
“made a little lower than the angels”; but “crowned with 
glory”; crowned, indeed, for sacrifice, but for the sacrifice 
which draws all men to Him, and wins them to loving and 
ardent loyalty to His authority, and makes them “kings and 
priests unto God.” That sight explains the ages’ long delay; 
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the dissolution and disappearance of the ancient and illustrious 
Jewish religion, and is the indefeasible pledge and guarantee 
that the sovereignty of man shall yet be realised, and all things 
be put under His feet. The Conqueror of Calvary shall take 
man’s crown from the dust and put it on his head. The Re- 
deemer from sin shall break the chains of man’s long servitude, 
and lift him at once to freedom and power. 


J. CiirrorD, Christian World Pulpit, vol. x1, p. 241. 


Chap. ii., vers, 8, 9—“ We see not yet all things put under Him. But we 
see Jesus.” 


Manuoop crowned in Jesus. 

The text brings before us a threefold sight. 

I. Look around us. “We see not yet all things put under 
man.” Where are the men of whom any portion of the 
Psalmist’s words is true? ‘All are yours and ye are Christ's.” 
If so, what are most of us but servants, not lords, of earth and 
its goods? We fasten our very lives on them; we tremble at 
the bare thought of losing them; we give our best efforts to get 
them—we say to the fine gold, “ Thou art my confidence.” We 
do not possess them, they possess us ; and so, though materially 
we may have conquered the earth, spiritually the earth has 
conquered us. What then? Are we to abandon in despair 
our hopes for our fellows, and to smile with quiet incredulity at 
the rhapsodies of sanguine theorists like David? If we confine 
our new wealth-——yes. But there is more to see than the sad | 
sights around us. Looking around us, we have indeed to 
acknowledge with plaintive emphasis, ‘‘ We see not yet all things 
put under Him”; but looking up, we have to add with triumphant 
confidence that we speak of a fact which has a real bearing on 
our hopes for men, ‘‘ we see Jesus.” 

II. So, secondly, look upwards to Jesus. Christ in glory 
appears to the author of this epistle to be the full realisation of 
the Psalmist’s ideal. What does Scripture teach us to see in 
the exalted Lord? It sets before us (1) a perpetual manhood ; 
(2) a corporeal manhood; (3) a transfigured manhood; (4) 
sovereign manhood. 

Ill. Finally, then, look forward. Christ is the measure of 
man’s capacities. We too shall be exalted above all creatures,— 
far above all principality and power, even as Christ is Lord of 
angels. What that may include we can but dimly surmise. 
Nearness to God, knowledge of His heart and will, likeness to 
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Christ, determine superiority among pure and spiritual beings. 
And Scripture, in many a hint and half-veiled promise, bids us 
believe that men who have been redeemed from their sins by 
the blood of Christ, and have made experience of departure and 
restoration, are set to be the exponents of a deeper knowledge 
of God to powers in heavenly places, and, standing nearest the 
throne, become the chorus leaders of new praises from lofty 
beings who have ever praised Him on immortal harps. 


A. MACLAREN, Sermons in Manchester, 2nd series, p. 170. 


REFERENCES: ii. 8, 9.—R. Lorimer, Bzble Studies in Life and 
Truth, p. 273. ii. 9.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii., No. 777; vol. xxv., 
No. 1509; Clereyman’s Magazine, vol. ii., p. 213. 


Chap. ii., ver. 10.—“ For it became Him, for whom are all things, and by 
whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to make 
the Captain of their salvation perfect through sufferings.” 


LirE ascending into Heaven. 

I. At the moment that our blessed Lord was standing on the 
Mount of Olives, in the early morning, with a few faithful men 
around Him, and passed up into heaven in their sight, victorious, 
to begin His everlasting reign—at that moment the whole world 
Jay in its many thousand years’ sleep of sin, and knew, Him 
not; at that moment Jerusalem stood with its great walls, 
strong and bright as usual, and the sentinel passed to and fro; 
and here in Britain, in the great forests and the wild wastes, 
the native tribes hunted and fought, all unconscious of the early 
dawn on the far distant Eastern hill, and the Lord of life begin- 
ning His reign. It is a fact of the very simplest kind, that the 
whole world has changed, and has become practically a new 
creation, since that hour of the ascension, and because of that 
hour, The conquering spirit of life now reigns. That is the 
great truth of this day, this ascension time. 

II. And we need to be reminded of it, because of the other 
truth, which is part of it, that on this earth there is no triumph 
of truth, only a victorious working, always unfinished, always to 
the human eye, at its best, the little company on the hill, with a 
sleeping hostile world against them. Note the seed-like char- 
acter of the life of the ascension. Its intense vitality wrapped up 
ina seed. How, at the very moment of victory, Christ ascending 
in triumph, Lord of all the worlds, is represented by a small 
company, at dawn of day, on a hilltop. Stand with Him, and 
look down on the sleeping world, and be not discouraged. You 
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are not overmatched. The smallest seed of life in your hearts 
will live and prevail. We serve the King of heaven, Christ 
ascended ; He knows His own and their trials. 

E. THRING, Updingham Sermons, vol. i., p. 218. 


CurisTian Suffering. 

I, Christian perfection does in some degree consist in, or rise 
out of, Christian suffering. Christian perfection is the working 
out of Christian character, up to the height of the Divine ideal. 
The means by which Christian character is to go on to that 
perfection is Christian suffering; for in order that you may : 
have perfection, in order that your Christian character may be ‘ 
crowned, it must be consolidated by the acquirement of Christian 
virtues; and it is by the power of suffering that Christian 
virtues are acquired. (1) Christian humility, which is one 
of the very deepest, most fundamental, as well as most beau- 
tiful Christian virtues, is the result of Christian suffering. (2) 
Patience is also a result of suffering; the “trial of our taith” 
is to “work patience.” (3) Courage is born of suffering. If 
we are to crown our Christian life with courage, it must be by 
Christian suffering. 

II. If we are to go on to perfection, we require elevation of 
nature and purification of heart, What are the powers of puri- 
fication and elevation ? I answer, without the slightest fear of 
challenge, The power of separation, and the power of aspiration 
towards God; or, to put it in simpler language, the power of 
sacrifice and the power of prayer. (1) Prayer pre-eminently 
springs from suffering. If a man prays he lives. Once let the 
clouds come; once let us Jose a friend whom we have loved; 
once let us stand face to face with the great revealer—Death; 
once let health give way, or circumstances change, or sorrows 
rain down upon us, then, ¢hen pre-eminently if we are Chris- 
tians, we learn to pray. (2) Purification comes from a deep 
sense of immortality. Now that sense of immortality is deep- 
ened by suffering, for it is suffering that teaches us what this 
world is. It is suffering that brings the gayest, the most 
trifling to be real at last. Therefore it is suffering that helps 
to purify our lives. ; 

III. Christian perfection comes from Christian suffering. 
Suffering in itself works no perfection. (1) If your suffering 
is Christian suffering, it must be willingly accepted for the love 
of God. (2) To suffer as a Christian is not only chat; it implies 
also looking unto Him, To keep our eyes steadily fixed upon 
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the King of suffering is to see what suffering was, in God’s life, 
as He came to bear sin in His human nature. 


W. J. Knox LITTLE, Characteristics of the Christian Life, p. 96. 


REFERENCES: ii. 10.—H. Bushnell, Chréstand His Salvation, p. 219; 
Expository Sermons on the New Testament, p. 256; C. J. Vaughan, 
Lessons of the Cross and Passion, p. 76; R. W. Dale, The Fewish 
Temple and the Christian Church, p. 57; Clergyman’s Magazine, 
vol. viii., p. 144; Hfomzletic Quarterly, vol. i., p. 326; Spurgeon, 
Ser mons, vol. viii., No. 478; C. Kingsley, Natzonal Sermons, p. 17; 
Homitist, vol. iv., p. 402; 3rd series, vol. i., p. 345; J. Oswald Dykes, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxi., p.g7. ii. 10-14.—Zxposztor, ist 
series, vol. i., p. 418. ii. 10-18.— Preacher’s Monthly, vol. iii., p. 186. 


Chap. ii., ver. 11.—“ Both He that sanctifieth and they who are sanctified 
are all of one: for which cause He is not ashamed to call them 
brethren.” 


Tue Mystery of Godliness, 

I. Our Lord has the Divine nature, and is of one substance 
with the Father, which cannot be said of any creature. He it 
was who created the worlds ; He it was who interposed of old 
time in the affairs of the world, and showed Himself to be a 
living and observant God, whether men thought of Him or 
not. Yet this great God condescended to come down on earth 
from His heavenly throne, and to be born into His own world ; 
showing Himself as the Son of God in a new and second sense, 
in a created nature, as well as in His eternal substance. Such 
is the first reflection which the birth of Christ suggests. 

Ii. And next observe, that since He was the All-holy Son of 
God, though He condescended to be born in the world, He 
necessarily came into it in a’ way suitable to the All-holy, and 
different from that of other men. He took our nature upon 
Him, but not our sin; taking our nature in a way above nature. 
He came by a new and living way, by which He alone has 
come, and which alone became Him. 

III When He came into the world He was a pattern of 
sanctity in the circumstances of His life, as well as in His birth. 
He did not implicate and contaminate Himself with sinners. 
He came down from heaven, and made a short work in 
righteousness, and then returned back again where He was 
before He came into the world; and He speedily left the 
world, as if to teach us how little He Himself, how little we 
His followers, have to do with the world. He could not rest 
or tarry upon earth; He did but do His work in it; He could 
but come and go. And while He was here, since He could not 
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acquiesce or pleasure Himself in the earth, so He would have none 
of its ‘vaunted goods. When He humbled Himself to His own 
sinful creation, He would not let that creation minister to Him 
of its best, as if disdaining to receive offering or tribute from a 
fallen world. He came to it as a benefactor, not as a guest; 
not to borrow from it, but to impart to it. He who was so 
separate from the world, so present with the Father even in 
the days of His flesh, calls upon us, His brethren, as we are 
in Him, and He in the Father, to show that we really are what 
we have been made, by renouncing the world while with the 
world, and living as in the presence of God. 


J. H. NEwmMAN, Larochial and Plain Sermons, vol. ¥., p. 86. 


Chap. ii., ver. 11.— He is not ashamed to call them brethren.” 


Tue Brother born for Adversity. 

I. The relation of a brother. What is the essential feature 
of this family relationship as compared with others, close and 
dear, which we sustain? Surely it is that father, mother, 
brother, sister, wife, child belong to us, are part of our very 
being; while in the same measure we belong to them. There 
is a oneness which precludes tne idea of separate interests ; 
interests, cares, sorrows, hopes, joys, are common. Our 
brethren are obeying the instincts of their own hearts, and 
seeking their own noble ends, in the sympathy and help they 
may extend to us. The sense of indebtedness hardly enters 
into the service on either side. The brother who helps, urges 
no claim in helping; the brother who is helpful, feels no debt 
but to love. It is a delight to them to undertake for us in our 
necessity. There then is an association, a relationship, which 
has an element of rest, of satisfaction in it, which no other 
known to man in this world offers ; fairest type on earth of the 
relationships of that celestial state where love reigns supreme 
in the universal brotherhood, of which the Lord Christ is the 
Elder Brother, and the great Father is the Head. 

II. It is precisely this relationship which by His Incarnation 
and Passion the Saviour claims. He seeks to give us a relation 
that we can rest upon; which will draw us by the bands of 
fraternal sympathy to His strength when we ate weak, to His 
bosom when we are weary and long for rest. We have wearied 
God with our sins, we cry. The sense of the profound wrong 
we have done Him is the heaviest part of life’s burden. There 
is that in man which is unable to repose in the naked idea, nay, 
even in the naked assurance of God. We want some natural 
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bond of union, some natural relationship in which we can rest. 
Hence the essential gladness of the glad tidings, “ Unto you is 
born this day in the city of David a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord.” 

III. It is said in a passage of the Book of Proverbs that “a 
brother is born for adversities.” That He might know our 
souls in adversities surely the elder Brother of the great human 
family was born in the human home, tasted all pure human 
experiences, and made Himself familiar with all forms of human 
pain. We are of His kindred, the brethren of Christ. It is no 
pity that moves Him to us; itis pure and perfect love. God 
is pleading His own cause in pleading against our sins. The 
battle which God is fighting in our hearts is the battle for which 
He made the great universe to be the theatre, and in which the 
devil’s triumph would rob Him of His everlasting glory and joy. 


J. BALDWIN BROWN, Zhe Sunday Afternoon, p. 10. 


REFERENCES: ii. 11.— Homilist, 2nd series, vol. iii., p. 102; 
Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. ix., p. 279; H. W. Beecher, Sermons, 
and series, p. 199. ii. 11-13.—omzletic Quarterly, vol. i., p. 453- 


Chap. ii, vers. 11-18. 


I. Tue first truth which is brought before us in these verses is, 
that Jesus, who is not ashamed to call Himself brother, and us 
His brethren, is one with us. We who are sanctified by Him, 
and He who sanctifies, are of one. Christ is He who sanctifies. 
The source and power of sanctification are in Jesus the Son of 
God, our Saviour. He, is the foundation, source, method, and 
channel of our sanctification. The Holy Ghost, the Comforter, 
is sent by Christ to glorify Him, and to reveal and appropriate 
to us His salvation. We are conformed to the image of Christ 
by the Spirit, as coming from Christ in His glorified humanity. 

II. Jesus, by His experience, by His sufferings, and, above 
all, by His death, has become a merciful and faithful High 
Priest. We are now on earth, in the flesh, sin around and 
within us. How can the Holy God look on us, and grant us 
blessings ? How can there be communion between heaven and 
earth? Jesus is ascended, and having put away sin by the 
sacrifice of Himself, presents us to the Father, and we are holy 
and unblameable before Him, and Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost are able to send down the fulness of blessings, of 
grace and strength; to have communion with us, notwithstand- 
ing all our sin and defilement. Christ is a merciful High 
Priest, not merely full of pity, compassion, and grace, but full 
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of sympathy. He is most lovingly and earnestly anxious 
that we should always obtain the victory, and suffer no injury ; 
for having gone through all the conflict Himself, without a 
single moment’s wavering or surrender, He wishes us to be 
found continually in Him, and to conquer continually. He is 
faithful in bringing down to us all the gifts of God; all the 
counsel, will, and blessings of the Most High; faithful in taking 
up to God all our need and trial; all our petitions, fears, and 
tears ; all our sufferings, and all our works. 


A. SaPHir, Exposttory Lectures on the Hebrews, vol. i., p. 142. 
Chap. ii., vers. 14, 15, 


{n Bondage to the Fear of Death. 

I. There is no real ambiguity in the passage before us, 
though it may appear so at the first glance, in the use of the 
word death. Our Lord is said, by means of death, to have 
destroyed him who has the power of death. On the first 
occasion of its use, death means of course the death of the body ; 
the completion of the life of suffering which is in itself inchoate 
death. In the second instance, the death, of which the devil 
is the source and power, includes more, for it includes the death 
of the soul. But the Christian writers look upon death, whether 
that of the body or soul, as the victory of a power opposed to 
God. As God is the God, not of the dead, but of the living, 
so He is the God of life, not of death. Every one who has died 
since Adam has yielded to a conqueror, and confessed his 
power. It is the curse of sin, that only through defeat can we 
conquer. We watch a Christian deathbed, and see it calm and 
triumphant; but it is the triumph of a confidence that is in 
obedience to power ; in submission is victory. 

Il. The fear of death is not connected with any special 
religion. It belongs to the constitution of our being. We are 
made to love life, and to shrink from annihilation, Christ died, 
not to remove the necessity of death, but to deprive it of its 
sting ; to rob the grave of its victory. Death remains ; the last 
enemy, whose defeat is not yet, but seen in the light of Christ’s 
revelation, and encountered in His Spirit, its triumph is annulled. 
For the Christian’s triumph over sin is the pledge and foretaste 
of his triumph over death. The resurrection of the soul is 
earnest of the resurrection of the body. Death is a curse still; 
but we are no longer slaves to it when once we feel the 
stronger arm on which we may lean, the rod and staff which 
are at hand to comfort. And we may feel that He who has 
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power to kill the body is welcome to the victory, since Christ 
has obtained for us the salvation of the soul, 


A. AINGER, Sermons in the Temple Church, p. 87. 
KEFERENCES: ii. 14.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv., No. 166; Jdzd.. 
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Morning by Morning, p.111; Homiletic Quarterly, vol. ii, p. 273; 
Bishop Westcott, Zhe Historzc Fatth, p. 59. ii. 14, 15.—Church o 
England Pulpit, vol. xviii., p. 3; F. Lawrence, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xxvi., p. 267; Homiletic Quarterly, vol. i., p.454. ii. 14-16. 
—Homilist, 2nd series, vol. iii., p. 109. ii. 14-18.—H. W. Beecher, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xiii., p. 249. 1i. 15.—Zbzd., vol. xiv., 
P- 43- 


Chap. ii., ver. 16.—“ For verily He took not on Him the nature of angels 
but He took on Him the seed of Abraham.” 


CuristT1an Sympathy. 

I. We are all of one nature, because we are sons of Adam; 
we are all of one nature, because we are brethren of Christ. 
The thought of Him, “the beginning of the creation of God,” 
“the first-born of every creature,” binds us together by a 
sympathy with one another, as much greater than that of mere 
nature as Christ is greater than Adam. All those common 
feelings which we have by birth are far more intimately 
common to us now that we have obtained the second birth— 
One thing needful, one narrow way, one business on earth, 
one and the same enemy, the same dangers, the same tempta- 
tions, the same afflictions, the same course of life, the same 
death, the same resurrection, the same judgment. All these 
things being the same, and the new nature being the same, and 
from the same, no wonder that Christians can sympathise with 
each other, even as by the power of Christ sympathising in 
and with each of them. 

li. Nay, and further, they sympathise together in those 
respects, too, in which Christ has not, could not have gone 
before them—I mean in their common sins. We have the 
same gifts to sin against, and therefore the same powers, the 
same responsibilities, the same fears, the same struggles, the 
same guilt, the same repentance, and such as none can have 
but we. The Christian is one and the same, wherever found ; 
as in Christ, who is perfect, so in himself, who is training 
towards perfection; as in that righteousness which is imparted 
to him in fulness, so in the righteousness which is imparted to 
him only in its measure, and not yet in fulness. We are much 
more like each other, even in our sins, than we fancy. Perhaps 
the reason why the standard of holiness is so low, wh; our 
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attainments are so poor, our view of tr.th so dim, our belief so 
unreal, our general notions so artificial and external, is this, 
that we dare not trust each other with the secret of our hearts. 
If it be awful to tell to another in our own way what we are, 
what will be the awfulness of that day when the secrets of all 
hearts shall be disclosed? Now, though there be shame, 
there is comfort and soothing relief; though there be awe, it is 
greater on the side of him who hears than of him who makes 
avowal. 
J. H. Newman, Parochial and Plain Sermons, vol. v., p. 116. 

REFERENCES: ii. 16.—J. Vaughan, 2z/ty Sermons, 8th series, p. 
163; Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ii., No. 90; Homzlist, 1st series, vol. vi., 
p. 264; Preacher's Monthly, vol. x., p. 151. ii. 16-18.—Homzletic 
Quarterly, vol. i., Pp. 455- 


Chap. fi., ver. 18.—“ For in that He Himself hath suffered being tempted, 
He is able to succour them that are tempted.” 


I. Tue Divine Son of God, before His incarnation in our flesh, 
was in His own personal being separate from the sons of men. 
The counsels of infinite love resulted in His becoming the 
Saviour of the world—of that world whereof man was the head 
and lord. It pleased Him, in His amazing condescension, to 
plant Himself in the root of our human nature, which had fallen 
from God and from love. We all see and know how necessary 
this was. But we do not, perhaps, so often reflect upon the 
necessity which there was, that He should take upon Him 
human infirmity, and trial, and suffering, for a reason that sprang, 
not so much from Divine as from human requirements. He 
knew, he felt, as a Creator, all that we suffer. But one link was 
wanting to bind Him to us—in fact, a gulf of vast extent lay 
yet between us—He had not undergone these things ; we had 
undergone them. He can now be touched with a feeling of our 
infirmities, not merely because, as our God, He knows them,— 
and not one pang of the suffering heart is hidden from Him— 
but for more, because, as our brother, He has Himself felt 
them ; has been a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief. 
II, Christ’s temptation was His training for our help in temp- 
tation. Not only does He know our frame, and remember that 
we are but dust, but each trial of our faith and constancy finds 
a vibrating chord in His personal being. His temptation was 
His training, and it isourhelp. Do you find Christ not sufficient 
for your day of temptation? It is because your view of Christ 
wants enlarging and deepening. But this is not all. Christ is 
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not a fact but a‘Person. Study the character and acts of Jesus, 
but with a view to know not only more about Him, but more 
of Himself, by personal communion. 


H. ALFORD, Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. iii., p. 84. 


Ta Efficient Sympathy of Christ. 

I, The Suffering. (1) It was personal suffering. This is im- 
pressively indicated by the use of the word Himself. (2) It was 
positive and most painful suffering. (2) In all its reality, 
variety, and extent, it bore the special character of temptation. 

Il. The Succour. (1) This succour is accompanied with the 
truest sympathy. Our knowledge of temptation or trial is 
measured by our personal endurance of it. (2) This succour 
is imparted with the utmost promptitude. (3) This succour is 
conveyed in the form of actual deliverance, or effective relief, or, 
at least, adequate support. 

E. THomson, Memorials of a Ministry, p. 264. 

REFERENCES : ii. 18.—J. Irons, 7hursday Penny Pulpit, vol. x., 2 
3773; Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ix., p. 487; ldid., Lvening by Evenin 
Pp. 279; A. Rowland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxxvi., p. 24 
Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. iv., p. 89; vol. x., p. 78; Home 
Magazine, vol. vi., p. 153. 


Chap. iii., ver. 1—“ Wherefore, holy brethren, partakers of the heavenly 
calling, consider the Apostle and High Priest of our profession, 
Christ Jesus.” 

THe Study of Jesus. 

I. The Person of Christ is the great miracle and mystery of 
the universe enshrined in the Christian faith; and that is the 
object which we are invited perpetually to contemplate. “Where- 
fore, holy brethren,” signifies the lifting of a veil from before an 
august Being, who has been already described in His two 
natures, though their union has not been described, but is taken 
for granted. Our Lord is the central object of our profession. 
He Himself tells us that the bond of perfectness in our religion 
is devotion to His own Person. After having brought into a 
new and most marked prominence the supremacy of the love of 
God, as occupying all the heart, and soul, and mind, and thought, 
He demands literally the same all for Himself. There is a 
specific Christian grace that has no name in the New Testament, 
which is derived from the impress of the Redeemer on the heart 
and life. Be sure you aspire to this, or, rather, think nothing 
of aspiring to it; look at Him much, and His image will steal 
irresistibly into your nature and form and life. 
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II. The office of Christ is here dwelt upon. He is the 
Apostle and High Priest of our profession. There is to us no 
person of Christ without His work; the personal Emmanuel is 
in the background; but the ministry of Jesus Christ fills up the - 
whole visible horizon of thought. We are all in the school of 
Jesus, and, however busy we may be, like Martha, we must find 
time, like Mary, to sit and behold, and study the Master. 

III. But the study of Christ is not yet exhausted; there 
remains the habitual consideration of the supreme faithfulness 
of our common Master. It inspires boundless trust in all the 
brethren of the Christian profession who keep their eyes fixed 
on Him who is its High Priest. Looking to Him, and con- 
sidering His faithfulness, we at once see the perfect Example, 
and feel the Divine energy flowing from it into our souls, 


W. B. PoPE, Sermons and Charges, p. 101. 


I. WE have here one great comprehensive command : “ Consider 
Christ.” Now that word “consider” implies in the original an 
earnest, fixed, prolonged attention of mind. Our gaze upon 
Christ is to be like that of a man who resolutely turns away his 
eyes from other things to fix them, with keen interest and 
eagerness, with protracted, steady look, on something which he 
is resolved to learn thoroughly. (1) The first remark that I 
would make, then, is the very simple and obvious one—that a 
Christian man’s thoughts should be occupied with his Saviour. 
(2) But, still further, our gaze on Him must be the look of eager 
interest; it must be intense as well as fixed. (3) Still, further, 
another requisite of this occupation of mind with Christ and 
His work may be suggested as included in the word. Our con- 
sideration must be resolute, eager, and also steady or continuous 

II. Notice the great aspects of Christ’s work which should fix 
our gaze. (1) He is the Apostle of our profession. He is sent 
forth from God, and brings God to us. He, and He alone, He, 
and He for ever, He, and He for all, is the sent of God. (2) 
Then we are to think of Him as our High Priest. ‘ As Apostle,” 
it has been well said, ‘‘ He pleads God’s cause with us ; as High 
Priest He pleads our cause with God.” The Apostolate and the 
Priesthood of Christ are both included “in the one word— 
Mediator.” The idea of priesthood depends upon that of 
sacrifice, and the idea of sacrifice, as this epistle abundantly 
shows, is incomplete without that of expiation. 

III. Notice, finally, the great reasons for this occupation of 
mind and heart with Christ our Mediator. (1) Our relation to 
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Christ, and the benefit we derive from it, should impel us to 
loving meditation on Him. (2) The calling of which we are 
partakers, should impel us to loving meditation. (3) The 
avowal which we have made concerning Him should impel us 
to loving, steadfast contemplation. 


A. MACLAREN, Sermons in Manchester, p. 289. 


Chap. iii, ver. 1.—“ Consider the High Priest of our profession, Christ 
Jesus.” 
Curist our Priest. ; 

Christ our Victim is slain. His blood is poured out on the 
cross. The cross and the earth are sprinkled with that blood. 
He Himself, as our Priest, is baptized with it. And when that 
sacrifice was accomplished He, our High Priest, went up with 
the marks of the sacrifice upon Him, the same Jesus, into the 
presence of God, there to plead the merits of His blood for us. 
And we are waiting, as the people waited without on that day of 
atonement, for Him to come forth—to return again to bless us 
with the glorious effects of that His atonement, even everlasting 
salvation. Now in this, the principal work of Christ’s priestly 
office, there are several minor particulars, all of interest as 
further explaining and setting it forth. 

I. Note the qualifications for the office, and His fulfilment of 
them. (1) All bodily freedom from blemish did but faintly set 
forth the purity and spotlessness of the Lord Jesus. (2) Our 
High Priest was harmless, undefiled. (3) He was separated 
fromsinners. (4) Heis a merciful High Priest, full of sympathy, 
knowing how to compassionate and to succour them that are 
tempted and led out of the way. 

II. Note the efficacy and finality of the High Priesthood of 
Christ. In the poured out blood of Jesus we have all that we 
can want—pardon, acceptance, renewal unto righteousness. 
We have all we want, and we therefore want no more. His 
everlasting priesthood is enough for us. That He is in heaven, 
appearing for us, makes all human mediators vain and needless. 
That He has offered Himself for us makes all other sacrifices 
valueless. Every. believer, however humble, is a priest unto 
God ; a priest of the tabernacle which God built, and not man, 
to offer up the sacrifice of thanksgiving, even his body, soul, and 
spirit, consecrated and devoted to God's service. 

H. ALFORD, Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. vi., p. 145. 


REFERENCES: iii. 1—Homzizsf, 3rd series, vol. i., p. 103. iti. 1-4.— 
J. W. Brown, Christian World Pulfit, vol. xxxii., p. 4. 
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Curist the Lord, and Moses the Servant. 

I. To speak of Moses to the Jews was always a very difficult 
and delicate matter. It is hardly possible for Gentiles to realise 
or understand the veneration and affection with which the Jews 
regard Moses, the servant of God. All their religious life, all 
their thoughts about God, all their practices and observances, 
all their hopes of the future, everything connected with God, is 
to them also connected with Moses. Moses was the great 
apostle unto them, the man sent unto them of God, the mediator , 
of the Old Covenant; and we cannot wonder at this profound, ' 
reverential affection which they feel for Moses. 

II. After admitting fully the grandeur and excellence of Moses, 
the Apostle proceeds to show us the still greater glory of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. The zeal of Moses was not free from earth- 
born elements, and had to be purified. But there was nothing 
in Jesus that was of the earth, earthy; no sinful weakness of 
the flesh was in Him who condescended to come in the weak- 
ness of sinful flesh. His love was always pure, His zeal holy, 
His aim single. Moses spake face to face with God, and was 
the mediator between God and Israel. The Lord Jesus is 
Prophet, Priest, and King, in one Person; but He is perfectly 
and eternally the true Revealer, Reconciler, Ruler, and the Son 
of God. Moses was willing to die for the nation ; the Lord 
Jesus actually died, and not for the nation only, but to gather all 
the children of God into one. Moses brought the law on tables 
of stone ; the Lord Jesus, by His Spirit, even the sae Ghost, 
writes the law on our hearts. 


A. SAPHIR, Exfosztory Lectures on the Hebrews, vol. i., p. 167. 
REFERENCE: iii. 1-6.—Homiuletic Quarterly, vol. i., p. 456. 


Ohap. fii, ver. 1, etc.— Consider the Apostle and High Priest of our 
profession, Christ Jesus.” 


I. THe High Priest was one taken out of the people, and bound 
to the people by ties of the closest and most intimate kind. It 
might have been otherwise. This important official might have 
been a stranger introduced into the nation from an alien source; 
or he might, although being a Jew, have occupied a position of 
such complete independence and isolation as should have placed 
him almost in antagonism to the rest of the community. Such 
was the case of the priestly caste in other countries. But with 
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the Jews the Divine method of constructing the ecclesiastical 
system, secured the most perfect identification of the man who 
was at the head of it with the feelings and sympathies of the 
rest of the people. We observe, also, as another result of 
the Divine arrangement, that all the Israelites, drawn as they 
were towards a single person, were reckoned before God as 
being 7 the High Priest. The man who stands there in the 
sanctuary, arrayed in his gorgeous robes, is not to be regarded 
as a mere individual,—is not to be looked upon as merely one 
out of many, though one above the many, and distinguished 
from the many, by superior dignity and higher privileges ; but 
he is the head, in whom the whole nation is included, and in- 
volved, and gathered, and summed up before God. It was, for 
instance, as including in himself the entire mass of the nation, 
that the High Priest on the day of atonement had to enter into 
the most holy place with the blood of sprinkling, and afterwards 
to confess the sins and iniquity of the people over the head of 
a living goat. 

II. Now in all this we have a lively and striking portraiture 
of the position which the Lord Jesus Christ, the great antitype 
of the Jewish official, occupies with respect to the blessed 
company of faithful peopie. The Lord Jesus is the ideal man. 
If you turn to the Jewish high priest you find that he was what 
every Jew was intended to be. The Lord Jesus alone possesses 
complete perfection of human character. But He is very much 
more fo us than the pattern man. He does much more than 
exhibit to us in His own person what a king and a priest unto 
God ought to be. He is also, if 1 may so express myself, the 
inclusive man; He is the great Head, in whom His people are 
gathered, and summed up, and presented before God. If 
St. Paul teaches us anything by his writings, he teaches us this, 
that the entire spiritual community, the whole body of the 
faithful in Christ Jesus, are reckoned by God as being gathered 
and summed up, involved, included, represented in Christ before 
the throne of God. And this, in its Christian form, is precisely 
what, in its Jewish form, the Israelite was taught by the ex- 
istence of such a personage in the state of the Jewish high 
priest. The ordinary Israelite, if he were a spiritual and a 
thoughtful man, would look with longing desire upon the un- 
broken communion which the High Priest, by virtue of his 
office, maintained with God. So the Spirit of Christ maintained 
an unbroken communion with His Father in heaven. This 
characteristic of His earthly Ife is still more characteristic of 
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His resurrection life, in which He is, in a special manner, the 
High Priest of our profession. 


G. CALTHROP, Penny Pulpit, new series, No. 495. 


REFERENCES: iii. 1-19. — Preacher’s Monthly, vol. iv., p. 250. 
iii. 6-14—H. W. Beecher, Christian World Pulpit, vol. v. p. 378. 
iii. 7—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xx., No. 1160; Hfomzlist, 2nd series, 
vol. iii., p. 46. 


Chap. iii., vers. 7-19, 


Unse.ier in the Wilderness. 

I. The history of the wanderings of the Israelites in the 
wilderness is most instructive. No Scripture is of private in- 
terpretation, but is Catholic and eternal. Israel’s history in 
the wilderness is typical throughout. (1) It is a marvellous 
history from beginning to end. (2) It was a history of solemn 
and glorious privileges. Is not this a picture of the Christian’s 
life? (3) It is a sad history, full of fearful judgments. Do you 
understand the parable ? 

II. Unbelief prevented Israel’s entering into the Promised 
Land. Then it follows that faith enters into the rest. “ Be- 
lieve with thy heart,” is the great lesson of the chapter. Only 
believe, only worship, only harden not your heart, when in the 
Scripture, and in the Spirit’s teaching, and in God’s daily deal- 
ings you hear God’s voice; and, though wild beasts, hunger 
and privation, weakness and temptation, beset you, you are 
safe, you are blessed. God is with you; who can be against 
you? Angels are around you, and you can give thanks, for 
you are more than conquerors, through Him that loved you and 
gave Himself for you. 

III. Yesterday is the past of sin and misery. To-day is the 
present of Divine grace and man’s faith. To-morrow is eternity, 
full of joy and glory. To-day is the turning-point, the crisis, 
the seedtime. To whom can we go but unto Jesus Christ, with 
the past of our transgression, with the yesterday of the hrst 
Adam, with the to-day of our weakness and need, with the for 
ever of our endless destiny? He is Jehovah, the Saviour Cod, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. Cleaving to Him, we 
rest in mercy, which is from everlasting to everlasting. 


A. SAPHIR, Lxpository Lectures on the Hebrews, vol. i., p. 188. 


REFERENCES: ili. 7-19.—Homuletic Quarterly, vol. i., p. 457. 
iii, 12.—Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. iii, p. 281. iii. 13.—H. W 
Beecher, Christian World Luipit, vol. xiii, p. 249; Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xi., No. 620. iii. 14.—JZézd., vol. xvill., No. 1042; 
Preacher's Monthly, vol. vii., p. 13. 
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Chap ili, ver. 16—“For some, when they had heard, did provoke: 
howbeit not all that came out of Egypt by Moses.” 
Tue Warnings of Advent. 

The true translation of these words is this: “For who were 
they, who, when they had heard, did provoke ? Nay, were they 
not all who came out of Egypt with Moses?” So far from 
meaning that some and not all did provoke, He lays a stress on 
the universality of the evil. 

I. There is something striking in the season of the natural 
year at which we celebrate the beginning of another Christian 
year. It is a true type of our condition, in which all the 
changes of our lives steal upon us, that Nature, at this moment, 
gives no outward signs of beginning ; it is a period which does 
not manifest any striking change in the state of things around 
us. The Christian spring begins ere we have reached the half 
of the natural winter. Nature is not bursting into life, but 
rather preparing itself for a long season of death. And this is 
the type of a universal truth: that the signs and warnings 
which we must look to must come from within us, not from 
without ; that neither sky nor earth will arouse us from our 
deadly slumber unless we are ourselves roused already, and 
more disposed to make warnings for ourselves than to find 
them. 

II. If this be true of Nature, it is true also of all the efforts of 
man. As Nature will give no sign, so man cannot. ‘There is 
no voice in Nature, no voice in man, that can really awaken the 
sleeping soul. It is the work of a far mightier power, to be 
sought for with most earnest prayers for ourselves and for each 
other; that the Holy Spirit of God would speak and would 
dispose our hearts to hear; that so being wakened from death, 
and our ears being truly opened, all things outward may now 
join in language which we can hear; and Nature and men, life 
and death, things present and things to come, may be but the 
manifold voices of the Spirit of God, all working for us together 
for good. Till this be so we speak in vain; our words neither 
reach our own hearts nor the hearts of our hearers; they are 
but recorded in God’s book of judgment, to be brought forward 
hereafter for the condemnation of us both. 

T. ARNOLD, Sermons, vol. iv , p. 157. 
Chap. iii., ver. 18. — And to whom sware He that they should not enter 
into His rest, but to them that believed not?” 
Tue Hardening Influence of Sin. 
I. Sin has distinctly this effect, that while it makes repeated 
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sin more easy, it makes repentance more difficult. It makes 
sin, in a measure, the obvious beaten path where our own foot- 
steps are stamped for a precedent. They lie there before our 
eyes ; we repeat ourselves. We have less scruple in sinning to- 
day than we had yesterday ; we find it easier to sin again than 
it was to sin once; we sin now with a relish where we sinned 
before with a pang. This is what Holy Scripture calls harden- 
ing the heart. This is the way in which the deceitfulness of 
sin works within us. It conveys, as it were, a bribe to the 
judgment, an opiate to the conscience; we have learned what it 
were better for us not to have known, viz., that a sinner may 
be let alone by God’s judgment to pursue his way unmolested. 
It is a fearful thing to be thus initiated into the mystery of un- 
godliness, ever working grosser deceit within. 

II. As was the first step of man from purity to sin, so is, ina 
lower degree, every first step. True, we have no upright nature 
to debase, we have no untainted spirit within us to corrupt; 
yet the grace of God has done much for us, has set us on a 
pinnacle of vantage. Every time we resist a temptation we 
make that vantage more easy to keep. Every time we yield 
we forfeit a position which of itself was a preservative. You 
are members of Him from whom radiate and to whom rally all 
the pulses of the spiritual life. The will fixed on Him tends to 
fix itself yet more intently, to be set and rooted in Him. That 
was the best security you had. For He worketh in you, both 
to will and to do, of His good pleasure. All this you may 
strengthen yet more by the entrenchments of habit. Then 
there will go on a process gradually building up a result, each 
day, each hour adding something; like the massive reefs of 
coral, which are the result of the deposits of a worm. 


H. HAYMAN, Rugby Sermons, p. 199. 


REFERENCES: ili. 19.—H. Jones, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxv., 
p. 404; Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. iil., p. an iv. 1.—E. D. 
Solomon, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xvil., p. 195. iv. 1, 2.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xx., No. 1177. iv. 1-13.—R. W. Dale, Zhe 
Fewish Lemple and the Christian Church, p. 81. 


Chap. iv., vers. 1-11, 
Fear and Rest. 

I. The worldly man neither fears nor loves God. He some- 
times imagines he loves God, because he is not afraid, because 
he is not awed by the holy majesty of God, and does not tremble 
at the righteous condemnation of the law. The soul which is 
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roused and convinced of sin fears God. This fear, created by 
the Spirit, has in it already, though concealed and feeble, elements 
of trust and affection. There is in it, as there is in repentance, 
a longing after the peace of God, a desire to be brought into 
harmony and fellowship with Him. There is in this fear, 
although dread and anxiety about self may predominate, rever- 
ence, conviction of sin, sorrow, prayer. 

II. It is because we know the Father, it is because we are 
redeemed by the precious blood of the Saviour, it is as the 
children of God and as the saints of Christ, that we are to pass 
our earthly pilgrimage in fear. This is not the fear of bondage, 
but the fear of adoption ; not the fear which dreads condemna- 
tion, but the fear of those who are saved, and whom Christ 
hath made free. 

III, The believer has rest, now on earth, and afterwards in 
glory. Resting in Christ, he labours to enter into the perfect 
rest of eternity. We enjoy rest in Christ by faith. But the 
perfect enjoyment of rest is still in the future. There remaineth 
a sabbatism for the people of God. Believers will enter into rest 
after their earthly pilgrimage, labour, and conflict, and the whole 
creation will share in the liberty and joy of the children of God. 
The substance and foretaste of this rest we have even now in 
Christ. But as Christ has entered into glory, so we are to be 
glorified together with Him at His coming.. Then will be per- 
fectly satisfied the great and deep-seated longing of our hearts 
for rest. 

A. SAPHIR, Expository Lectures on the Hebrews, vol. i., p. 209. 

REFERENCES: iv. 1-13.— Preacher's Monthly, vol. iv., p. 315; 
Flomiletic Quarterly, vol. i., p. 459. iv. 2.—Lxfosztor, ist series, 
vol. vii., p. 205; Bishop Jackson, Christean World Pulpit, vol. i, 
Pp. 497. iv. 3.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xv., No. 866; Homzlist, 
1st series, vol. v., p. 38. iv. 5.—Homsletic Quarterly, vol.i., p. 112. 


Chap. iv., ver. 9.—“ There remaineth therefore a rest (Sabbatism) to the 
people of God.” 
Tue Earthly Sabbath : a Type of the Heavenly. 

I. The heavenly blessedness is Sabbath blessedness, because 
it includes rest. The fundamental idea of the Sabbath is rest ; 
and this is the idea which the Apostle makes most prominent in 
this place, because he uses Sabbatism, interchangeably with the 
word which signifies cessation or repose, But it can never be 
granted that mere physical or animal rest was the sole or even 
chief thing enjoined by the Sabbath law under any dispensation, 
It was the rest of man n God, a rest like that of God, a 
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rest which in man’s unfallen state was enjoyed by his working 
on the same plan and resting in the same spirit with God, and in 
his fallen state could only be recovered by his return in his 
whole being to harmony with God, and rest in Him. There is 
rest (1) from sin; (2) from sorrow and pain; (3) from labour 
and fatigue. 

II, The heavenly blessedness is Sabbath blessedness, because 
itincludes commemoration. From the beginning the Sabbath had 
a memorial character. Heaven will not be a mere repetition of 
the creation Sabbath, nor of the creation enlarged and endeared by 
such a providential sign or memorial of deliverance as made up 
the Exodus or Canaan Sabbath of the Old Testament. Nor will it 
be a mere repetition or prolongation of the resurrection Sabbath 
of the Christian Church. It will stand in the same. relation 
with that Sabbath of the new creation, in which the Exodus 
Sabbath did to that of the old as from the first; this wonderful 
ordinance finds room for the oldest memories and for the most 
recent, Like some great pillar carved with successive inscrip- 
tions, or shield quartered with various arms, the Sabbath adds 
on, and yet loses nothing, so that the heavenly sabbatism en- 
riches itself with all the spoils of the past. 

III. The heavenly blessedness will be Sabbath blessedness, 
because it includes worship. The worship of the heavenly 
Sabbath will be distinguished (1) by gratitude ; (2) by sympathy ; 
(3) by consecration. 

J. CAIRNS, Christ the Morning Star, p. 325. 


REFERENCES: iv. 9.—Spurgeon, Servzmons, vol. iii., No. 133; 0zd., 
Morning by Morning, p. 18; A. Barry, Cheltenham College Sermons, 
p. 74; G. E. L. Cotton, Sermons to English Congregations in India, 
p. 168; Bishop Barry, Chrzstzan World Pulpit, vol. xxi. p. 321; 
Preacher's Monthly, vol. iv., p. 77. 


Chap. iv., vera. 9, 10. 


ENTRANCE into God’s Rest. 

We have here :— 

I, The Divine rest: ‘He hath ceased from his own works, as 
God did from His.” (1) Rest belongs necessarily to the Divine 
nature, It is the deep tranquillity of a nature self-sufficing 
in its infinite beauty, calm in its everlasting strength, placid in 
its deepest joy, still in its mightiest energy ; loving without 
passion, willing without decision or change, acting without 
effort, quiet and moving everything ; making all things new, and 
itself everlasting ; creating and knowing no diminution by the 
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act; annihilating and knowing no loss, though the universe 
were barren and unpeopled. The great ocean of Divine nature 
which knows no storm nor billow is yet not a tideless and 
stagnant sea, God is changeless and ever tranquil, and yet He 
lives, wills, and acts. (2) There is the thought here of God’s 
tranquil ceasing from His work, because He has perfected it. 
(3) This Divine tranquillity isa rest that is full of work. Preser- 
vation is a continued creation. 

II, The rest of God and Christ is the pattern of what our 
earthly life may become. Faith, which is the means of enter- 
ing into rest, will, if only you cherish it, make your life no 
_ unworthy resemblance of His who, triumphant above, works for 
us, and, working for us, rests from all His toil. 

III. This Divine rest is a prophecy of what our heavenly life 
shall surely be. The heaven of all spiritual natures is not 
idleness. Man’s delight is activity. The loving heart’s delight is 
obedience ; the saved heart’s delight is grateful service. Heaven 
is the earthly life of a believer glorified and perfected. If here 
we by faith enter into the beginning of rest, yonder through 
death with faith, we shall enter into the perfection of it. 

A. MACLAREN, Sermons in Manchester, vol. i., p. 291. 

REFERENCES: iv. 11.—E. Cooper, Practical Sermons, vol. ii., 
p. 301; Aomzlist, 2nd series, vol. iv., p. 211; Aomeletic Jdagazine 
vol, xiii., p. 111; E. Paxton Hood, Dark Sayings on a Har, p. 369. 


Chap. iv., vers, 12, 13.—“ The Word of God . . . with whom we have 
to do.” 


Lire a Dialogue. 

There is a Word of God to us; there is also a word of ours 
to God. The Divine word and the human. .The word which 
speaks, and the word which answers and makes reply. 

I. The Word of God. There are many such words. There 
is a word of God in nature. There is a word of God in provi- 
dence. There is not sound only, but a voice in both of these ; 
a voice implying a personality, and a voice presupposing an 
auditor. Ifthe definition of “word” is intelligence communicating 
itself, here twice over is a word of God, and here is an ear to 
which it makes appeal. The word was a voice before it was a 
book. The living life wrote itself upon other lives; they, in 
turn, wrote it upon others, ere yet a page of gospel Scripture 
was written, on purpose that the distinction between letter and 

_spirit might be kept ever fresh and vital; on purpose that the 
characteristic of the new revelation might never fade or be 
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lost sight of, how that it is God speaking in His Son—God 
speaking, and God bidding man to make reply. 

II. There is also a word of ours to God. The particular 
point in the view of the holy writer was that of accountability. 
God speaks in judgment, and we speak to give account. 
“With Him” directly and personally “we have to do” The 


two words of which the text speaks are not independent 


words. This conversation is not between two equals, either 
of whom must contribute his share to the instruction and 
the enjoyment of the meeting. The incommensurableness, 
in nature and dignity, of the two speakers, while it forbids not 
freedom in the inferior, forbids presumption, nay, precludes it 
as a tone and a feeling which it would jar upon, and jangle out 
of tune the very melody and harmony of the converse. The 
word of the man meets the word of his God on the strength of 
the Word made flesh, which is the reconciler and the harmoniser 
of the two. . ‘I looked, and behold, a door opened in heaven, 
and a voice saying to me, Come up hither!” 


C. J. VAUGHAN, University Sermons, p. 546. 
Chap. iv., vers. 12-16. 


I, THe Word of God judges the Christian below. We are 
familiar with the Word of God. Like Israel, we possess the 
treasure in our country, in our families. Do we know that in 
possessing, reading, and knowing the Scriptures we are under 
a mighty, solemn and decisive influence, and that this Word 
judges us now, and will judge us at the last day ? The Word 
is (1) living. It is the seed which appears insignificant, but 
which, if received in good ground, shows its vitality. Hence 
it is that by this Word souls are born again into eternal life. 
(2) The living Word is powerful and energetic. It springs up 
and grows while men are unconscious of its operation. It 
grows and energises in our thoughts and motives ; it brings forth 
fruit in our words and actions; it impels to exertion, it sustains 
in trial. (3) The Word cannot be living and energetic without 
being also a sword, dividing and separating, with piercing and 
often painful sharpness, that which in our natural state lies 
together mixed and confused. Without a solemn awe and 
trembling at the Word of God, there is no true rest in Christ. 
II, The Word judges us on earth, and we are humbled; the 
Lord Jesus represents us in heaven, He intercedes for us, 
He sympathises with us. We look from earth and self to the 
sanctuary above, and find there nothing but love, grace, 


“ 
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sympathy, and fulness of blessings. He is our great High 
Priest. In the sanctuary of blessedness and glory Jesus, who 
was tempted in all things as we are, apart from sin, is 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities. He remembers 
His earthly experience ; He knows our frailty, the painfulness 
of the conflict, the weakness of the flesh, We are upheld 
according to His lovingkindness, according to the multitude of 
His tender mercies. Justified by His blood, we are now much 
more abundantly saved by His life. Our great High Priest 
in the highest glory is our righteousness and strength; He 
loves, He watches, He prays, He holds us fast, and we shall 
_ never perish. 

A. SAPHIR, Z£xfosstory Lectures on the Hebrews, vol. i., p. 232. 

REFERENCES: iv. 14.—H. W. Beecher, Chréstian World Pulfit, 
vol. xxiii., p. 229; /0¢d/., vol. xxx., p.65 ; Lbid., Sermons, vol. ii., p. 89; 
G. E. L, Cotton, Sermons and Addresses in Marlborough College, 
p- 115; W. Cunningham, Sermons, p. 284. 


Chap. iv., ver. 18.— For we have not an high priest which cannot be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities; but was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” 


Tue Sympathy of Christ. 

I. Few persons are aware of the extent to which the mind is 
influenced by sympathy. It may be doubted whether there was 
ever anything done in the world, greatly bad or greatly good, 
which did not owe itself, in part, to sympathy. When the 
ignorant multitude led in the meek and lowly man of Nazareth 
through the waving palms, with their unwearied “‘ Hosannas !” 
till the excitement spread from street to street, and even children 
to the temple’s gate cried back, “ Hosanna!” no person can 
question but that the popular fervour owed its rise, in a great 
measure, to no higher principle than sympathy. And when, 
four days afterwards, the very same voices, with rival fury, 
shouted, ‘‘Crucify Him!” it was little else than the same 
principle in another dress. And we all know, in the smallest 
circle, if you took away sympathy how little would be the sum 
of joy or sorrow that would remain; while, if but two kindred 
minds are left to act and re-act upon each other, there is 
scarcely the height of moral happiness, or the depth of moral 
suffering, to which both will not unconsciously arrive. On all 
sides there is nothing insulated in man. Now the gospel 
comes in to take hold of this deep and all-pervading principle 
of our nature, and to give it a higher and nobler reach, 
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II. When our blessed Lord, in His sojourn here, had 
gathered round His own heart all the trials, and all the infir- 
mities, and all the tendernesses of man, then did He ascend into 
heaven, that He might carry them with Him to the throne of 
God. His ascension severed none of His sympathies. Every 
cord of brotherhood remained perfect between the Church and 
Christ. 

III. It is not without a particular emphasis that, in immediate 
connection with this mention of Christ in His sympathy as the 
High Priest of His people, it is added that He was “ yet with- 
out sin.” Two thoughts lie in these words. The one is the 
qualification for sympathy. And here we would observe, 
that sympathy can never be separated from virtue. So that 
for the perfect sympathy there must be entire innocence. But 
in the mention that our sympathising Saviour was “ with- 
out sin,” we are taught that’ there is not only a qualification, 
but also a limit to His sympathy. It is evident that in the 
highest sense of the word we can sympathise only in that of which 
we have had experience. Christ in the flesh had experience of 
the consequence of sin, but not of the acts of sin: He bore 
an imputed guilt, but a real punishment. 


J. VAUGHAN, L7fty Sermons, 1874, p. 63. 


Tue Sympathy of Christ. 

Christ’s sympathy with penitents is perfect, because He is 
sinless ; its perfection is the consequence of His perfect holiness, 
And for these reasons :— 

I, First, because we find, even among men, that sympathy is 
more or less perfect, as the holiness of the person is more or 
less so. There is no real sympathy in men of a sensual, 
worldly, unspiritual life, unless we are to call that inferior 
fellow-feeling which ranks with our natural instincts, and is to 
be found also in the lower animals, by the name of sympathy. 
Sin is essentially a selfish thing. We may almost measure our 
advance in the life of God by the tenderness of our feeling 
towards sinners. And if we may venture to dwell on thoughts 
beyond our probation, may we not believe that this law prevails 
to perfect the mutual sympathy of those who are in the higher 
state of separation from this evil world? Of all the members 
of Christ’s mystical body, they must mutually sympathise most 
perfectly who are most free from the taint of evil. 

II. And from this our thoughts ascend to Him who is all- 
perfect ; who, being from everlasting very God, was for our 
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sakes made very man, that He might unite us wholly to 
Himself. Above and beyond all sympathy is that of our High 
Priest. It stands alone in its incommunicable perfection. Let 
us see how we may draw comfort from this thought. Those 
who have sinned may go to Him in a perfect confidence that 
He is able to be touched with a feeling of their infirmities. 
We have something in Him to which we may appeal. (1) We 
may plead with Him on His own experience of the weakness of 
our humanity. (2) We may appeal to His experience of the 
sorrow.and shame which come by sin upon mankind. 

III, Lastly, let us so live as not to forfeit His sympathy. It 
is ours only so long as we strive and pray to be made like Him. 
Love of the world casts out the love of Christ. 


H. E. MANNING, Sermons, vol. ii., p. 179. 


Chap. iv., ver. 18.—“In all points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin. 

I. Tue soul of man in this passage through the years of time, 
which is the preface, the ante-chamber, the school, the exercise- 
ground of an eternal existence, has to go through temptation. 
Man comes into life fitted and equipped to meet his trial, to meet 
temptation, as he comes fitted and equipped to provide for his 
bodily wants, to subdue the earth, to live in society, to develop 
and improve the marvellous endowments of his nature. The 
soul comes with reason, with conscience, with knowledge, with 
will, with grace; and as the day goes on the question is ever 
presenting itself, How shall it use that great gift of will? The 
beginning of the history of the first man, the prelude and figure 
of what was to follow, was the history of a trial, a temptation, a 
defeat. The first scene in the victory of the Second Man was 
a temptation, a victory, the type and firstfruit of what man 
might hope for. The Bible opens with man ensnared and 
vanquished, it closes with the great sevenfold promise to him 
that overcometh, and with the vision of the glory of those who 
overcame. And what is all that is written init, between the first 
_ page and the last, but the record of how, to men and to nations, 
there came the day of opportunity, the day of visitation, the day 
of proof, and how that day was met, and how they bore them- 
seives in it, and what were its issues ? 

II. What we see in the great lives in the Bible finds place in 
the most commonplace of our modern lives. He was “in all 
points tempted like as we are.” We may turn the words round, 
aid say with all reverence that like as He was tempted, so are 
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we, even the humblest among us, tempted, tried, according to 
the measure of what we can bear, but as truly and with all 
depending on the issue. The hour is coming which must soon 
decide it—betray, make manifest, what has been going on, not 
only in the great storms of adversity and passion, those great 
critical decisions of will for or against what is right, to which 
we often confine the name of temptations, but in those secret, 
undisclosed, prolonged workings of choice, of effort, of self- 
surrender, which prepare men for what they do in public, and 
which are as real and serious as what they do in public. We 
rise in the morning, and the day will try us, show what we are, 
touch some spring, some dormant motive deep down in our 
nature which reveals the truth about it to one who sees us; 
and as we go through each day’s proof and trial, we are fitting 
ourselves for the event of the trial of to-morrow, and the current 
of our life and character is set by unperceived and insensible 
influences either towards that eternal life which God has prepared 
for man, or towards that eternal death from which, for the soul, 
there is no rising. 


R. W. CHURCH, Penny Puipit, new series, No. 704. 


REFERENCES: iv. 15.—S. Martin, Sermons, p. 157; J. R. Macduff, 
Communion Memories, p. 194; C. Stanford, Ceztral Lruths, p. 122; 
S. Rawson, Church of England Puipit, vol. ix., p. 192; Jbzd., 
vol. x., p. 409; W. Landels, Christian World Pulpit, vol. ili., p. 321; 
Jbid., vol. iv., p. 312; H. W. Beecher, /dzd., vol. xii., p. 88; /ézd., 
vol. xiv., p. ya: Lotd., vol. xv., p. 67; Jbtd., vol. xxviii., p. 422; 
J. B. Heard, /ézd., vol. xx., p. 120. ; 


Chap. iv., vers, 15, 16, 


THE Sympathetic Saviour, 

We have here— 

I. Christ’s power of sympathy asserted. Sympathy was the 
heritage which earth gave Him to enrich His heavenly state. 

II, The conditions guaranteeing the power. (1) His exposure 
to temptation. Just as the light becomes tinged with the hues of 
the glass it passes through, so the unfathomable love of the Son 
of God becomes sympathetic towards men as it passes to them 
through the human heart, steeped in sorrow and agonised by the 
sufferings of the Son of man. Christ’s exposure to temptations 
gave His love the quality of sympathy. (2) The other condition 
of His power of sympathy was His freedom from sin, notwith- 
standing His exposure to its temptations. The temptations of 
our Saviour were no shams. He was tempted like as we are, 
His temptations were as real to Him as ours are tous. Temp- 
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tations to sin are of two kinds, direct and indirect; the first 
being solicitations, and the second provocations to sin. Christ 
endured both kinds. It is a belief with the people of the district 
that the River Dee passes through the whole length of Bala Lake 
without mingling with its waters. Its current, they affirm, can 
be clearly traced, marked off by its clearer, brighter waters. 
Sc Christ’s life, passing through the lake, so to speak of earthly 
existence, is clearly defined. It is one bright, holy, spotless 
stream from beginning to end—a life without sin. The dark 
waters of temptation and sin pressed round Him; but such was 
the force of will and power of holiness by which He was charac- 
terised, that not a drop was permitted to mingle with the pure 
stream of His life. He passed through unsullied. 

III. Christ’s power of sympathy used as an encouragement 
to seek the blessings provided for us. The writer notifies (1) 
the blessings we are urged to.seek—“ mercy and grace in every 
time of need.” (2) The place whence they are dispensed—“ the 
throne of grace.” (3) The spirit of confidence in which, in view 
of the assurance furnished to us of Christ’s power of sympathy, 
these blessings should be sought. The boldness is the con- 
fidence inspired by a living, all-absorbing conviction of the deep 
and yearning sympathy of Him who occupies the throne. With 
such an assurance, surely any shrinking hesitancy to come and 
seek is unreasonable and sinful. The word rendered bo/dly here 
may, with equal propriety, be rendered joyfully. So, then, we 
are right to seek mercy and grace with joy. The Christian man 
should come with joy to draw the grace which is to quench his 
soul-consuming thirst, and sustain the Divine life quickened by 
the Divine mercy in his soul. 

A. J. PARRY, Phases of Christian Truth, p. 233. 


Chap. iv., ver. 16.—“ Let us come boldly unto the throne of grace.” 


I. We have here the idea of majesty. God is seated upon a 
throne. His estate is royal. To Him belongs kingly authority. 
He is to be approached as a monarch, with reverence and worship. 
The royal majesty of Jehovah rests not only on His power, but 
still more on His perfection, especially His moral perfection. 

II]. We have here the idea of sovereignty. The sovereign 
occupant of a throne acts not of constraint, nor merely as limited 
by law or. promise, nor always as his subjects may desire or 
request ; but in proportion ss he is a sovereign he acts according 
to his own conclusions as to what is wise, and right, and be- 
fitting. Absolute sovereignty cannot safely be trusted to a 
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creature. But to God absolute sovereignty belongs. In coming 
to God, then, we must bear in mind that we are coming to a 
sovereign. 

III. We have here the idea of wealth or abundance. Plenty 
beseems the royal estate. Wealth properly surrounds a throne. 
Riches and honour are the fit appurtenance of acrown. In this 
respect the throne of God has its due accompaniment. To Him 
belongs the wealth of the universe. His kingdom ruleth over 
all. It is the privilege of the believer to remember this when he 
approaches God in prayer. 

_ IV. We have here the idea of liberality or bountifulness. 
Great wealth does not necessarily imply great beneficence. It 
is only where the possessor is of a kind and generous spirit that 
his wealth becomes a blessing to others. Now in this respect 
God commends Himself to our admiring and grateful confidence. 
His generosity is as boundless as His wealth. Let us cultivate 
just views of God as at once a King and a Father—a King almighty 
and glorious, and a Father full of compassion and tenderness. 
W. LINDSAY ALEXANDER, Sermons, p. 287. 

REFERENCES: iv. 16.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvii., No. 1024; 

R. Glover, Christian World Pulfzt, vol. vi., p. 88; H. W. Beecher, 


Sermons, vol. i1., p. 143; Homzletic Magazine, vol. ix., p. 329. V. 1, 2. 
—H. W. Beecher, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxiil., p. 229. 


Chap. v., vers. 1-10. 


CurisT, a8 Son of man, called and perfected to be our High 
Priest. 

I. The Jewish priesthood suffered from two essential defects, 
and was thus only a type and shadow of our Lord. (1) In the 
first place, the priests were as sinful as the people whom they 
represented. (2) The mediator ought not merely to be a perfect 
and sinless man, he ought also to be Divine, in perfect and full 
communion with God, so that he can impart Divine forgiveness 
and blessing. Only in the Lord Jesus, therefore, is the true 
mediation. And now that He has come and entered into the 
heavenly sanctuary as our High Priest, the word priest in the 
sense of sacerdotal mediator dare never be used any more. 

II. The two qualifications of the Aaronic high priest, that he 
was from among men, and that he was appointed by God, were 
fulfilled ina perfect manner in the Lord Jesus. (1) The Aaronic 
high priest could have compassion on his fellow sinners, knowing 
and feeling his own infirmities. But this compassionate, loving 
regard for the sinner can exist in perfection only in a sinless one, 
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The purer and higher the character, the quicker its penetration, 
and the livelier its sympathy. (2) Christ glorified not Himself 
to be made a High Priest. This is Christ’s glory, even as it is 
the reward of His suffering, that in Him we draw near unto 
the Father, and that from Him we receive the blessings of the 
everlasting covenant. He rejoices to be our High Priest. God 
called Him to the Priesthood. The glory of Christ is the result 
of His obedience, and the fruit of the experience of earth through 
which He went is His perfect sympathy with us, and His all- 
sufficient grace, which is able to uphold us in every trial, and 
to carry us safely through all our conflicts, and present us 
unblamable in body, soul, and spirit before the Father. 
A. SAPHIR, ExZository Lectures on the Hebrews, vol. i., p. 253. 


REFERENCES: v. 1-11.—Homiletic Quarterly, vol. ii., p. 36. v. 2.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiv., No. 1407. 


Chap. v., ver. 7.—“ And was heard in that He feared.” 


IRREVERENCE. 

“Was heard,” the Greek text says, ‘‘ from His reverence.” 

I, Irreverence is the not fearing, the not being awed into 
silence, the not bending of the knee, of the soul before Him 
in whom we live and move and have our being. And we 
see this evil spirit everywhere. We have seen it in the open’ 
profaneness of the scoffer at holy things. We have seen it in 
the insolent defiance of the ‘‘busy mocker,” who asks, ‘“ Who 
is the Lord?” and “Where is the promise of His coming ?” 
We can trace it, if we will look for it, in the lurking-dens of the 
heart, in the chambers of the imagery. Every movement of 
the mind concerning Providence, concerning duty, concerning 
revelation, is an irreverence if God is not remembered in it. 

II. Whence comes this irreverence? It is easy to tell of 
some particular instances which assist, if they do not create, 
the irreverence of which we are speaking. (1) The first of 
these is levity. “‘They made light of it,” says the Gospel. 
There was nothing which they could not twist into a subject 
for jesting. (2) A second ingredient in irreverence is vanity. 
A man must be humble who weuld be devout. The first 
condition of reverence is humility. Where this is not, vainly 
shall we look for the prayer, vainly for the acceptance, of Him 
who was heard in that He feared. (3) A third of these counter- 
actions of reverence is excitement. 

III. The battle against irreverence is one of detail. It is 
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only by attention to particulars that it can be won. (1) Be 
reverent in worship. (2) Be reverent in speech. It is bad to 
have bad thoughts; it is worse to utter them. Worse, because 
then they infect others. Worse, because then we use speech, 
which is man’s glory, for the very purpose of doing God 
dishonour. (3) Be reverent, finally, in thought. There is a 
grace which we sometimes fear is dying out—could any grace 
quite die out ?—in the Church of this latter day ; and this is the 
grace of meditation. It is out of such communing that reverence 
springs, the worship of reverence and the speech of reverence, 
and the soul of reverence too. Without it there is no root to 
our religion ; the growth is all outward ; the world scorches it ; 
“in the time of temptation it falls away.” 


C. J. VAUGHAN, Unzversity Sermons, p. 145. 


REFERENCES: v. 7.—Spurgeon, Morning by Morning, p. 84; 
Hfomilist, 2nd series, vol. i., p. 97; Homiletic Quarterly, vol. i., p. 92; 
G. Matheson, Moments on the Mount, p. 204. 


Chap. v., vers. 7, 8, 


Tue Humiliation of the Eternal Son. 

The chief mystery of our holy faith is the humiliation of the 
Son of God to temptation and suffering, as described in this 
passage of Scripture. 

I, The text says, “ Though He were a Son.” Now, in these 
words, “the Son of God,” much more is implied than at first 
sight may appear. We have, perhaps, a vague general notion 
that they mean something extraordinary and supernatural; but 
we know that we ourselves are called, in one sense, sons of 
God in Scripture. Moreover, we have heard, perhaps, that the 
angels are sons of God. In consequence, we collect just this 
much from the title as applied to our Lord, that He came from 
God, that He was the well-beloved of God, and that He is much 
more than a mere man. But when the early Christians used 
the title, “the Son of God,” they meant, after the manner of 
the apostles when they used it in Scripture, all we mean in the 
creed, when, by way of explaining ourselves, we confess Him 
to be God from God, Light from Light, Very God, or True God, 
from True God. 

II. The text goes on to say, ““Though He were a Son, yet 
learned He obedience by the things which He suffered.” 
Obedience belongs to a servant, but accordance, concurrence, 
co-operation, are the characteristics of a Son. Christ took on 
Him a lower nature and wrought in it towards a will higher 
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and more. perfect than it. His suffering, temptation, and 
obedience must be understood not as if He ceased to be what 
He had ever been, but having clothed Himself with a created 
essence, He made it the instrument of His humiliation: He 
acted in it, He obeyed and suffered through it. Before He 
came on earth He had but the perfections of a God; but 
afterwards He had also the virtues of a creature, such as faith, 
meekness, self-denial. Before He came on earth He could not 
be tempted of evil; but afterwards He had a man’s heart, a 
man’s tears, and a man’s wants and infirmities. He possessed 
at once a double assemblage of attributes, Divine and human. 
Till we contemplate our Lord and Saviour God and manasa 
really existing being, external to our minds, as complete and 
entire in His personality as we appear to be to each other, as 
one and the same in all His various and contrary attributes, 
“the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever,” we are using words 
which profit not. 
J. H. NEWMAN, Parochial and Plain Sermons, vol. iii., p. 156. 


REFERENCES: 7-9.—R. S. Candlish, Zhe Fatherhood of God, p. 353- 
v. 7-10.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxii., No. 1927. 


Chap. v., ver. 8.— Though He were a Son, yet learned He obedience by 
the things which He suffered.” 


SurFerincG the School of Obedience. 

I, In His wisdom and power, God has laid even upon sorrow 
the destiny of fulfilling His purposes of mercy. In the begin- 
ning sorrow was the wages of sin, penal and working death; by 
the law of Christ’s redemption it is become a discipline of 
cleansing and perfection. God permits it still to abide in His 
kingdom, but He has reduced it to subjection. It is now 
changed to be a minister, not more of His severity than of His 
mercy. It is the discipline of saints, and the safest, though the 
austerest, school of sanctity ; and that because suffering, or, as 
we are wont to say, trial, turns our knowledge into reality. 
When pain searches into the body or the spirit we feel as if 
we had awoke up to know that we had learned nothing really 
until now. Ali general truths speak to us with a particular 
meaning, and speak to us with a piercing emphasis. 

II. Sufferings so put our faith on trial as to strengthen and 
confirm it. They develop what was lying hid in us, unknown 
even to ourselves. And therefore we often see persons, who 
have shown no very great tokens of high devotion, come out 
under the pressure of trials into a most elevated bearing. 


VOL. XI 14 
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This is especially true of sickness and affliction. Not only are 
persons of a holy life made to shine with a more radiant 
brightness, but common Christians, of no note or visibleness, 
are changed to a saintly character. They wrestle with their 
trial, and will not let it go without a blessing; and thereby the 
gifts which lie enwrapped in a regenerate nature are unfolded 
into life and energy. 

III. Once more: nothing so likens us to the example of 
Christ as suffering. The sorrows of the holiest minds are the: 
nearest approaches to the mind of Christ, and are full of a 
meaning which is dark to us only from its exceeding brightness. 
And therefore, when we look at the sufferings of pure and holy 
minds, let us rather stand in awe, as being called to behold, as 
it were, a shadow of our Redeemer’s sorrows. Even with 
bleeding hearts and deep-drawn prayers for their consolation, 
let us try to believe that God is endowing them with surpassing 
tokens of love, and with pledges of exceeding glory. 

H. E. MANNING, Sermons, vol. i., p. 287. 

REFERENCES: v. 8.—Spurgeon, Morning by Morning, p. 89. v.9. 
-- Lbid., Sermons, vol. xx., No. 1172; E. Cooper, Practical Sermons, 


vol. i., p. 143. v. 10.—J. Edmund, Christian World Puifit, vol. iii., 
Pp. 200. v. 11-14.—Homiletic Quarterly, vol. ii., p. 37. 


Chap. v., ver, 1l—vi., ver. 8. 


GrowTu in Grace and Knowledge. 

I. The comparison between a newly-converted man and a 
babe is, like all comparisons, imperfect. For, in one sense, a 
Christian is born by the Holy Ghost full-grown, as Adam 
came into the world a perfect man. The babe in Christ learns 
very easily and very rapidly. He delights in the Word; he is 
humble and tender; he does not resist truths which condemn 
the flesh and correct our waywardness; he is unworldly, 
heavenly-minded, and nine-tenths of the Bible become clear 
when we are willing to deny ourselves, and take our cross and 
follow Jesus. 

IJ. It is not that there is a higher truth or life for the older 
Christians. There are no doctrines more profound than those 
which are preached when Christ’s salvation is declared, and to 
which they who are more advanced are admitted, as to an 
esoteric wisdom. All our progress consists in learning more 
fully the doctrine which at first is preached unto us. The 
strong meat, the doctrine of Christ’s high priesthood in Heaven, 
is also milk, pure and nourishing, simple, and only received by 
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the childlike heart; whereas pride and ambition often call 
speculative and unprofitable discussions strong meat, though 
they are of no use to the spiritual man, but minister only unto 
strife and the exaltation of the flesh. 

III. The Christians were to show (1) repentance from dead 
works and faith towards God. (2) The doctrine of baptism and 
of the laying on of hands is given. (3) Intimately connected is 
the doctrine of resurrection and eternal judgment. The germ 
of all truth is contained in these elementary doctrines. There 
is a simplicity which is the result of full and profound knowledge, 
of varied experience and conflict; a simplicity which is the 
indication of abundance and depth, which is the result of 
meditation, prayerfulness, and a humble walk with God. 

A. SAPHIR, Lectures on Hebrews, vol.i., p. 278. 

REFERENCES: v. 12-14.—H. W. Beecher, Chréstzan World Pulpit, 
vol. iii., p. 282. v. 14.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ix., p. 506; H. W. 
Beecher, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xii., p. 301. Vv. 17-20.— 
Hlomilist, 2nd series, vol. iv., p. 515. 


Chap. vi, ver. 1.—“ Leaving the first principles of the doctrine of Christ, 
let us go on into perfection.” 

TueEsE words are a guiding and inspiring principle, alike in 

the life of the whole Church and in our individual souls. 

I.. The unlimited going on to perfection is the law only of a 
life that is spiritual, “hid with Christ in God.” In all that is 
material, the law is of alternate growth and decay; life springs 
out of death, and death out of life; nor less over all the insti- 
tutions of humanity, so far as they belong only to the outward 
world, the same law reigns. They have their day, short or 

long, of growth, maturity, and decay, and then they cease to be. 
Only what is spiritual in them—the truth which they have 
taught, the beauty which they have created, the right which 
they have embodied in their institutions, the undying influences 
of their example and teachings—remains to be treasured up in 
the greater wealth of the future. 

Il. If there is life, there must be growth. The cessation of 
progress is necessarily the beginning of decay. There should 
be progress (1) in our knowledge of God and Christ ; (2) in our 
moral nature ; (3) in the inner life of devotion; (4) in the struggle 
against sin. : ayy 

III. Is there not something of weariness and bewilderment 
in the realisation of this ceaseless duty of advance? Not for 
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a moment can we yield to it without degrading the higher 
instincts of humanity, without being untrue to the faith of 
Christ. There is a goal of perfection, but not here. For the 
individual soul there is the bliss of that perfect communion 
with God which we call Heaven. For the Church of Christ 
there is the second coming of the Lord, which is the consum- 
mation of all good, and the presentation to Him of the glorious 
Church—the Church triumphant. Far away the light of this 
perfection shines, like some bright star, on the troubled waters 
of life. Far away, but sure and certain, it is infinite in glory, 
and for it we can be content to wait. 
A. Barry, /7rst Words in Austraiza, p. 179. 

REFERENCES: vi. 1.—H. P. Liddon, Church of England Pulpit, 
vol. viii., p. 7; Aomlist, 2nd series, vol. ii., p. 601; S. A. Brooke, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. i., p. 280; F. Wagstaff, /dzd., vol. vi., 
. 136; H. Phillips, /é2d., vol. x., p. 155; /dzd., vol. xvi., p. 363; H. W. 
ecer Lbed., vol. xxx., p. 65; Homzletic Quarterly, vol. 11. p. 354. 
vi. 1-3.—Archbishop Benson, Soy Lz/e, pp. 302, 320; C. Stanford, Central 
Truths, p. i. 


_ Chap. vi. vers. 4-6. 


Tue Renewal of Those Who Fall Away. 

The words of the Apostle in the text are very strong and 
very startling, and I can easily believe that they have often 
caused pain and misgiving to Christian minds. 

I. I conceive that in the text the Apostle is speaking of no less 
a sin than that of utter apostasy from the Christian faith. The 
whole tenor of the epistle indicated an anxiety in the writer’s 
mind lest those to whom he was writing should be deceived 
as to the greatness of their privileges as Christians, and should 
be led to despise them. And if he had this fear, is it any 
wonder that he should speak very plainly and boldly concerning 
the spiritual danger which those persons incurred who had 
been baptised, and who fell away ? 

II. Allowing this, however, we are perhaps still inclined to 
think a passage harsh which declares it impossible for a person 
who has fallen, no matter into what sin it may be, to be renewed 
unto repentance. There is no such thing in the world, which 
Christ redeemed with His own most precious blood, as a human 
soul who may not be saved from the wrath of God if only he 
be willing to be saved; and if in any case there is an impossi- 
bility, it is an impossibility of man’s own making, and not one 
arising from the decree of Him who wills not the death ofa 
sinner. The Apostle did not mean to imply that God would 
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mark with unavoidable damnation those who had apostatised 
from the faith of Christ once professed ; but he did mean to warn 
his disciples that apostasy involved such an awful fall, resulting 
as it did, and casting shame upon the sacred sufferings of Christ, 
holding up with ridicule to the scoffing enemies of our Lord 
that cross whereby they professed to have been saved, that any 
one who did so turn his back upon Christ would find, to his 
cost, that to return to the place from which he had fallen would 
require little short of a miracle. Impossible it would not and 
could not be to God, but practically so improbable was it that 
any one who so fell would ever rise again, that it was only 
. charitable to speak in the strongest terms imaginable of the 
danger incurred, and the consequent necessity of steadfastness 
in the faith. 
HARVEY GOODWIN, Parish Sermons, vol. iii., p. 368. 


Fa.uinc Away from Christ. 

There is no passage in the whole Bible of which the cruel 
enemy of souls has taken so much advantage as this. Ter- 
tullian tells us, that because of these verses the Church at one 
time rejected the whole Epistle to the Hebrews, and denied its 
inspiration, so fearful and so contrary to the general spirit of 
God’s words did they consider them. And at this moment it 
would be affecting to count up all the real children of God who 
are being made absolutely miserable, and who are in danger of 
letting go all their confidence and all their hope, simply because 
of these terrifying words. 

I. Let us endeavour to distinguish between what it is to 
“fall” and what it is “to fall away.” To fall is to pass into a 
state of sin after we have once known the grace of God. And 
it is of two kinds. Sometimes it is a gradual declension, an 
almost imperceptible shading off into a cold, prayerless frame of 
mind. When Christ is not in the heart, and the heart is not 
in Christ—that is a fall, a deep, dangerous fall. That was the 
fall of Laodicea. Sometimes a fall is a rapid rush down a pre- 
cipice into an act, or even into a habit, of positive sin. That was 
- David’s fall. Now God forbid that we should hide or extenuate 
the amazing peril of either of these two states ; for both lie in 
the road which leads on ultimately to reprobation. But still, in 
neither of these states has the soul yet fallen away. 

II. To fall away is to go on in sin till you let Christ go 
altogether. It is to cease to acki.owledge Him to be a Saviour 
at all It is to be in the state of deadly hatred to Jesus Christ 
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that we would rather He did not exist; and if we had the 
opportunity, we could do exactly what the Jews did, so hateful 
is He to us. To fall is to offend God; to fall away is to 
abandon God. To fall is to sin, and be unhappy ; to fall away 
is to sin and be happy. To fall is to leave Christ; to fall 
away is to forsake Him for ever. To fall is accompanied 
with a secret hope and wish and intention to come back again; 
to fall away is to be resolute that you will never return. To 
fall is the act of a deceived heart; to fall away is the perversion 
of the whole man. To fall is guilt; to fall away is apostasy. 

J. VAUGHAN, £7/ty Sermons, 5th series, p. 125. 


REFERENCES: vi. 4-6.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ii., No. 75; T. B. 
Dover, A Lent Manual, p. 149. 


Chap. vi, vers. 4-20. 
EXHORTATION. 

I. The danger of apostasy. The Hebrews had become luke- 
warm, negligent and inert; the Gospel, once clearly seen and 
dearly loved by them, had become to them dim and vague; the 
persecution and contempt of their countrymen, a grievous 
burden under which they groaned, and with which they did 
not enjoy their fellowship with the Lord Jesus. Darkness, 
doubt, gloom, indecision, and consequently a walk in which 
the power of Christ’s love was not manifest, characterised them. 
What could be the result but apostasy ? Forgetfulness must 
end in rejection, apathy in antipathy, unfaithfulness in infidelity. 
The whole Church of God, as an actual, outward and visible 
community, even the innermost circle of Apostles, and still more 
the innermost sanctuary—the heart of the chosen believers-- 
must be constantly kept in the attitude of humble watchfulness, 
and we must continually remember that faith is in “fe. 

II. The children of God are born again of incorruptible seed, 
and they can never die. They that believe in Jesus, who really, 
and not in word only, trust in the Saviour, are born of God, and 
they cannot sin, because the seed of God abideth inthem. The 
severe rebuke of the Apostle ends in words of strong encourage- 
ment. Fulness of hope is to characterise the believer. To 
look unto Jesus only, to see Him as our light and life, our 
righteousness and strength, is the fulness of faith ; and to wait 
for the fulfilment of the promises at the coming of our Lord 
Jesus is the fulness of hope. 


A. SAPHIR, Lectures on Hebrews, vol. i., p. 308. 
REFERENCES: vi. 5.—H. Batchelor, 7he Incarnation of God, p. 297 ; 
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A. K. H. B., Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson, 3rd series, p. 261 ; 
C. Sheldon, Christian World Pulpit, vol. ii., p. 87; F. W. Brown, 
L6zd., vol. xvi., p. 236; J. Morgan, /ézd., vol. xx., p. 186. 


Chap. vi. ver. 6—“ They crucify to themselves the Son of God afresh.” 


I. Various as have been God’s dealings with the world, there 
is, after all, a terrible impartiality in His dispensations to His 
rational creatures. He can hear us all in the same court, and 
judge us out of the same books. He can see through the 
intricacies of His own diversified government. He can estimate 
every district and age of the world by the standards appropriate 
to each. And while the human nature of the Church is uniform, 
its trials must be nearly so, If we are not nailed to across with 
one apostle, we are, with every disciple of Christ, bound to 
carry a cross daily. When Christ was about to die He in- 
stituted a memorial sacrament of His passion, to show forth His 
death until He come. It would seem that there is, as it were, 
a fearful and satanic sacrament too of that same dread hour, 
by which it is still in man’s power to reiterate and prolong His 
death until He comes to judge the long succession of His cruci- 
fiers. St. Paul delivers unto us the tremendous truth that there 
is in man a continued capacity of crucifying afresh the Son of 
God ; a power to act over again all the scene of His torture, to 
league with the malignant priests and the scoffing soldiers to 
buffet the unresisting cheek, to bind the crown of thorns. 

II. It must indeed be conceded that the crime to which St. 
Paul specially ascribes this fearful character is a peculiar one, 
and, in its full extent, not ordinarily exemplified. He speaks of 
deliberate apostasy from the faith of Jesus. But there is no 
one characteristic of direct and utter apostasy which does not, 
in its own degree, belong to those daily desertions of the cause 
of Jesus which ally the miserable votaries of the God of this 
world with the avowed enemies of Christ in every age. There 
are the apostasies of the social table, of the fireside and the 
market place, the refined apostasies of our own modern and 
daily life, as real as the imperial treachery of a Julian, or the 
cold-blooded abandonment of a Demas. To every one of these 
the same impress belongs: it may be branded more or less 
deeply, but it is branded on all; they are all alike rife with the 
spirit of Caiaphas’ council-chamber ; they are all echoes of the 
voice that cried aloud, “Crucify Him, Crucify Him!” The 
tragedy of Golgotha has many actors: every generation, every 
land reiterates these multiplied crucifixions. Be assured that 
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the man who rejects Christ now, when He is formally reccgnised 
by high and noble, would have been much more certain to have 
joined in crucifying Him in Judea. 
W. ARCHER BUTLER, Sermons Doctrinal and Practical, 
Ist series, p. 49. 


REFERENCES: vi. 6.—J. Irons, Thursday Penny Pulpit, vol. ix, 
p. 163; C. J. Vaughan, Lessons of the Cross and Passion, p. 283. vi. 9. 
—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iii, No. 152. vi. 9, 10.—A. Rowland, Chrés- 
tian World Nees vol. xxxii. "P: 219. Vi. 9-20.—omzletic Quarterly, 
vol. ii., p. 555; R. W. Dale, Zhe Femesh Lemple and the Christian 
Church, p. 124. vi. 10.—R. S. Candlish, Sermons, p. 307; Chrestean 
World Pulpit, vol. xxxi., p. 392. vi. 11.—Clergyman’s Magazine, 
vol. iii., ps 282. 


Chap. vi., ver. 12.—“ That ye be not slothful, but followers of them who 
through faith and patience inherit the promises.” 
INDOLENCE. 

I. It can never be unnecessary to dwell upon the warfare 
of sloth in the body. Better any diligence than any sloth. 
Better the strenuous idleness of bodily exercise than the sluggish, 
purposeless lounging which is the alternative for many. Not 
even that absorption of the faculties in bodily energy, not even 
that devotion of precious hours to interests which perish with 
the using, is so fatal to faith as the stagnation of all the powers 
in a dull, monotonous idling. Do you ask why this meanest 
of all sloths—the sloth of the body—should be called a foe 
particularly of faith? I answer, without hesitation, First, 
because it is expectant of nothing; and, secondly, because this 
kind of sloth is peculiarly friendly to vices which are murderers 
of faith, These men are the plague-spots of society ; in low 
life they fill its gaols, in higher life they secretly stain our very 
feasts of charity. 

II. The charge, “‘ That ye be not slothful,” applies to minds 
also. There is in almost all of us a proneness to inattention. 
The eye passes over the line, reaches the foot of the page, 
arrives in due course at the end of chapter and volume, and 
nothing remains of it. There is also a general dreaminess and 
listlessness and vagueness. Often excess in study will account 
for this. Many a man is slothful in business just from over- 
business ; just because he has not been (in the Christian sense) 
fervent also in spirit, serving the Lord. 

III. Let us turn, then, to that kind of indolence of which 
the Apostle actually wrote this warning: “That ye be 
not slothful.”. We observe sloth (1) in dealing with Divine 
truth; (2) in the exercise of Divine communion; (3) in the 
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region of Christian action. ‘God is not unrighteous,” so runs 
the passage, “to forget your work and labour of love. And 
we desire that every one of you do show the same diligence 
unto the end. That ye be not slothful.” It is thus, by a 
diligent, earnest continuance in well-doing—in other words, 
in a life of active charity—that the departed saints are to be 
imitated, 
C. J. VAUGHAN, University Sermons, p. 126. 


I. Wuat is inherited? The promises. What promises? 
These must be the final promises, the promises which are 
embodied in the one word heaven. Many promises are 
fulfilled to us on our way there ; but these are promises whose 
fruition is postponed till after death. What promises are 
fulfilled then in heaven? What is it that the Christian may, 
without fear or doubt, expect to find when he opens his eyes 
amid the scenes of the future world? (1) Freedom from sin. 
This at least. This, if there be nothing more; and this will 
be a great and glorious heaven in itself, for it will be a soul 
brought into harmony with itself and with its God and Saviour. 
(2) Another promise assures us of the end of sorrow. (3) 
Knowledge. 

II. The conditions upon which the inheritance is secured. 
“Faith and patience.” By faith. This is the key which opens 
the door of salvation to every one of us. “Without faith it 
is impossible to please God.” We begin to live when we begin 
to believe. The first act of faith is like the first throb of the 
heart, or the first heaving of the lungs—it shows that there is 
life. But if faith unlock the door of salvation, it is not to be 
thrown away when once the door is opened. It is not merely a 
key, it is a principle which must abide with us for ever. The 
promises seem so manifold, so vast, so comprehensive, so royal, 
so infinitely surpassing our deserts, that they seem far too 
great and too good to be true. And we require faith in order 
to make our way to the perfect enjoyment of the promises. 
For it is only by bringing into view Christ and His love, the 
cross and its sufferings, heaven and its joys ; in short, by bring- 
ing into view the powers of the world to come, and holding 
them in view, that we can overcome the present world. (2) 
But faith must have as her companion patience. This we must 
have, for as yet the blessing tarries. But if we have faith, we 
can well afford to have patience; for the end on which our 
heart is set is sure. It is hard to be patient when you 
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know not whether you will ever reach your aim. There is 
something distressing about all labour and suffering when the 
result is dubious. How patient the mariner can be amid storm 
and calm if he knows that he will reach the haven at last. How 
patient the sufferer on his sick-bed if he knows that recovery 
will come at the end of all his pangs. And the Christian has a 
certainty before him, and if he hopes for it, then doth he with 
patience wait for it. 


E. MELLOR, Jn the Footsteps of Heroes, p. 248. 


Tue tone of this verse, the graces which are chosen, faith and 
patience, the reference to those who are now in full possession 
of the promises, all show that it is addressed to those who are 
or have been, passing through sorrow. 

I, And these bereaved or afflicted ones are, above all others, 
enjoined not to be slothful. The word, which is a very strong 
one in the original, answers accurately to another word in our 
language, “dull.” It implies a great difficulty of being moved, 
an inertness. Sorrow is, in its first stage, a thing which has 
very often much of the nature of excitement. The mind is 
high wrought. It resolves everything; it intends everything ; 
it feels an extraordinary acuteness ftom that impassioned 
state; there is sure to be, some time or other, a reaction. 
Nature takes vengeance, and repays herself, for the inordinate 
demand which has been made upon her by a corresponding 
heaviness. The spirit, which was so ecstatic, can now scarcely 
lift itself. *The whole world is tame and flat. There are many 
passages of mind through which persons go who are under 
affliction, one after another, and one stage is sure to be a stage 
of indolence. It is the most dangerous of the stages. There- 
fore God is so urgent with the afflicted ones—with afflicted 
churches, with afflicted believers—to be active—strenuously 
active. Of all the remedies for sorrow, next to the highest, the 
greatest is work. 

II. Two points are held up for imitation in the blessed dead. 
The one is that by which they first obtained an interest in the 
promises, and the other is that by which they carried it on, 
“faith and patience.” Do you ask me how these glorified ones 
have travelled so well, and arrived so safe in their quiet resting- 
places? I answer, They accepted, in all its simplicity, the 
pardon of their sins through the blood of Christ. They had 
their losses, but they took them gladly. They had their long 
hill to climb, but they treated it manfully. And so with them 
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every word of God came true. Let us live as those that have 
a responsibility laid upon us—them to study, them to copy, 
them to meet. 
J. VAUGHAN, Sermons, 1865. 

REFERENCES: vi. 12.—R. Tuck, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xi., 
p. 312; G. Calthrop, /ézd., vol. xxix., p. 361. vi. 15-20.—Preacher’s 
Monthly, vol. iii. p. 367. vi. 17, 18.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xv., 
No. 893. vi. 18.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiii. No. 1352; R. S. 
Candlish, Sermons, p. 170; Clergyman’s Magazine, vol ii. p. 27. 
vi. 18-20.—Z0zd., vol. ili., p. 93. : 


Chap. vi., ver. 19.—“ Which hope we have'as an anchor of the soul, both 
sure and stedfast, and which entereth into that within the veil.” 
Tue Anchor of the Soul. 

Note a series of practical lessons, 

I. The ship that is kept by an anchor, although safe, is not 
at ease. It does not, on the one hand, dread destruction; but 
neither, on the other hand, does it enjoy rest. “ Beloved, think 
it not strange concerning the fiery trial which is to try you.” 
Those who have entered the harbour do not need an anchor; 
and those who are drifting with the stream do not cast one out. 
The hope which holds is neither for the world without, nor 
the glorified within, but for Christ’s people as they pass through 
life—rejoicing with trembling, faint yet pursuing. ‘In the 
world ye shall have tribulation; but be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world.” 

II, But further: the ship that is held by an anchor is not 
only tossed in the tempest like other ships, it is tossed more 
than other ships. The ship that rides at anchor experiences 
rackings and heavings that ships which drift with the tide do 
not know. So souls who have no hold of Christ seem to lie 
softer on the surface of a heaving world than souls that are 
anchored in His power and love. The drifting ship, before she 
strikes, is more smooth and more comfortable than the anchored 
one; but when she strikes the smoothness is all over. The 
pleasures of sin are sweet to those who taste them; but the 
sweetness is only for a season. 

III. When the anchor has been cast into a good ground, the 
heavier the strain that comes on it, the deeper and firmer grows 
its hold. As winds and currents increase in volume, the anchor ' 
bites more deeply into the soil, and so increases its preserving 
power. It is thus with a trusting soul; temptations, instead of 
driving him away from his Saviour, only fix his affections 
firmer on the Rock of Ages. 
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IV. The ship that is anchored is sensitive to every change of 
wind or tide, and ever turns sharply round to meet and resist 
the stream, from what direction soever it may flow. A ship is 
safest with her head to the sea and the tempest. In great 
storms the safety of all often depends on the skill with which 
the sailors can keep her head to the rolling breakers. 

V. When the ship is anchored, and the sea is running high, 
there is great commotion at her bows. The waves in rapid 
succession come on and strike. Cast in the anchor when the 
sea is calm; you will need it to lean on when the last strain 
comes on. 

W. ARNOT, Zhe Anchor of the Soul, p. 9. 

REFERENCES : vi. 19.—Homzletic Quarterly, vol. iv.,p. 129; J. Thain 
Davidson, Zhe Czty Youth, p.281. vi. 19-20.—J. Burton, Chréstian Life 


and Truth, p. 249; A. G. Brown, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xxix., p. 349; C. Stanford, Central Truths, p. 102. 


Chap. vi, ver. 20.— Whither the forerunner is for us entered, even 
Jesus, made an high priest for ever after the order of Melchisedec.” 
THE lessons of comfort and instruction which we are to derive 
from the appearance of Melchisedec to Abraham are as clear as 

they are important. 

I. The word “Melchisedec” leads our thoughts at once to 
that remarkable passage in Jeremiah xxiii., where it is declared 
of Christ that this is His name whereby He shall be called, 
“Jehovah Tsidkenu,” the Lord our Righteousness. For 
Zedek and Tsidkenu being the same in their root, the only 
difference between the passages is that in the prophet; He is the 
Lord of Righteousness, while here He is its King. Whether 
we look, therefore, into the pictures of Genesis, or the shadows 
of prophecy, or the originals of the Gospel, righteousness and 
royalty meet together to make the Lord Jesus Christ. 

II. Let us endeavour to catch the meaning of the word 
“righteousness.” Before God it means justification. Take 
this in one of its comfortable applications, St. James says: 
“The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much.” But you are afraid to take it. You say, “ But I am 
not righteous.” Read “justified,” for that is what it means. 
“The effectual fervent prayer of a justified man availeth 
much,” 

III. But don’t for a moment suppose a justified man can 
live unrighteously. A man who has had his sins pardoned 
through Christ has been too conversant with the strictest and 
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highest principles of equity, as carried out in the great scheme 
of his redemption, ever to be able to take afterwards a low 
standard of moral duties, or to think lightly of any of his 
obligations. The motive of his whole life lies in that righteous- 
ness of Christ in which he stands; and it is a rule of our 
being that the conduct always grows up to the motive. There- 
fore, that man cannot be justified who is not endeavouring to 
live justly. 
J. VauGHAN, 2i/ty Sermons, and series, p. 5. 


I. Tue whole history of Israel is a golden history ; if we may so 
say, a Holy Ghost history. It differs from every other history. 
This nation God formed for Himself; and in the events, 
institutions, and great men of this people God, in a special 
manner, revealed Himself and the truths of His kingdom. And 
this because the eternal Word, the Saviour of sinners, the King 
of the Jews, the Head of the Church, the Heir of all things, who 
is the upholder and end of all ages, Jesus Himself, is organi- 
cally and inseparably connected with the chosen nation. He 
is of the seed of David, of the seed of Abraham. Hence the 
names of persons and places, the omissions of circumstances, 
the use of the singular or the plural number, the application of 
a title—all things are under the control of the all-wise and 
gracious Spirit of God. 

II. While we stand in awe, beholding the grandeur and 
infinite depth of the Scripture as one organic Spirit-built temple, 
and the beauty, perfection, and exquisite skill which characterise 
the most minute portion of this structure, we feel at home, and 
as in a peaceful and fragrant garden. For our admonition was 
the Scripture written—for us upon whom the ends of the world 
are come. I possess the whole in every little fragment; though 
weak, ignorant, and limited, I have perfect peace in the light of 
life, and often I find the truth of that saying of Luther, “ In Scrip- 
ture every little daisy is a meadow.” Everywhere in Scripture 
we behold Jesus, the Lord, our great High Priest, enthroned in 
heaven ; King of righteousness and Prince of Peace, who brings 
unto us the blessing of God, who sustains our inner life, and 
who gladdens and strengthens our hearts by giving us continu- 
ally bread to eat and wine to drink. 

A. SAPHIR, Lectures on Hebrews, vol. i., p. 338. 

REFERENCE: vi. 20.—H. W. Beecher, Chrsstian World Pulpit, vol. 
XXiX., Pp. 210. 
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Chap. vii., vera. 1-17 


MELCHISEDEC a Type. 

I. What is meant by King ? what by Priest ? what is the id2a 
of Kingship and of Priesthood ? (1) The idea of Kingship was 
to some extent announced in the creation of Adam. A King is 
a man in the image of God, who represents upon earth God 
Himself, and unto whom, direct from God, without the interven- 
tion of any other, there is given power and dominion, that he 
may will according to the mind, according to the goodness and 
wisdom of God. (2) By priesthood is meant communion with 
God—that which brings unto man the love of God—that which 
brings unto God the worship and service of man. It need 
scarcely be added that Kingship and Priesthooa cannot exist 
without Prophetship ; for how can there be rule in the name of 
God, or how can there be a mediation of the love of God to 
man, and of our worship and obedience to God, unless there be 
in the first piace a manifestation of God Himself, a revelation of 
His character ? Christ is Prophet, Priest, and King. 

II, Melchisedec, greater than Abraham, is also greater than 
the Levitical priesthood, and is thus a type ef Christ, who is 
above Aaron, and whose priesthood is perfect. 

III. Melchisedec appears in the inspired history as a priest 
solely by Divine appointment and right. His priestly dignity is 
personal ; his position is directly God-given ; his priesthood is 
inherent. Look now at the fulfilment. Jesus is the everlasting 
Father. The very Scriptures which describe Him as a Child 
born, as a Son given, which dwell on His humanity, declare to 
us His eternal divinity. He has no beginning of days, no end 
of life. His is now a continuous, not a successional priesthood ; 
not after the law of a carnal commandment, but after the power 
of an eternal, an indissoluble life. 

A. SAPHIR, Lectures on Hebrews, vol. i., p. 363. 

REFERENCES: vii. 1-19.—Homiletic Quarterly, vol. ii., p. 356. vii. 
seer W. Dale, The Fewish Temple and the Christian Church, 
p. 136. 

Chap. vii., ver. 2.—" First being by interpretation King of righteousness, 
and after that also King of Salem, which is, King of peace.” 
Tue King of Peace. 

I. All words are relative, and there is sometimes a deep and 
solemn lesson in their relativeness. The very naming the 
name of peace presupposes that there has been war, and what 
a tremendous fact lies in that simple inference! Man is at war 
with his Creator. It is over all this widespread field of war that 
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the King of Salem has in His infinite grace stretched His sceptre, 
making the very ground of the battle the base and throne of the 
empire of His peace. The position of contending parties required 
an arbiter. He added the human nature to the Divine, that in 
His twofold being, laying his hand upon both, He might act the 
Day’s-man’s part, and unite man to God. 

II. But His work ceased not here. He rose from His cross 
to the heavens, and as the sunken sun by the heat which it 
leaves covers the earth with dews, so did the Saviour, hidden 
from us for a little while, shed and distil on our world, from 
within the veil, the gentle influences of His peace-giving 
spirit. The secret warfare goes on indeed in the heart of every 
Christian, but then here is his comfort—the issue is secure. It 
is not as with the earthly warrior. There are no uncertainties 
here: his crest may stoop, but it cannot be conquered; the 
battle may often flag during the day, but he must win in the 
evening. There are many things which the world can give you: 
it can give you amusement ; it can give you excitement; it can 
give you pleasure ; but it can never give you peace of mind— 
no, not for an hour. Peace—all Salem is Christ’s exclusively ; 
by legacy from His cross, by deed of gift from His throne, He 
has made it over to us—“ Peace I /eave with you”; the more 
peace you take the better subject you are of that kingdom which 
is called Salem. Every fear is rebellion against its King. 
Nothing honours Christ like the peace of His people—peace is 
Salem’s loyalty. 

J. VAUGHAN, /2/ty Sermons, 2nd series, p. 15. 


RicHTEOuSNEsS first, then Peace. 

I. First, we find in this order a hieroglyphic of Christ’s 
reconciling work. 

II. I see in this order a summary of Christ’s operations with 
the individual soul. There is no inward harmony, no peace of 
heart and quietness of nature, except on condition of being good 
and righteous men. 

III. I see in this order the programme of Christ’s operations 
in the world. 

IV. I see in this order the prophecy of the end. The true 
Salem, the city of peace, is not here. For us and for the world 
the assurance stands firm—the King who Himself is righteous- 
ness is the King whose city is peace. 

A. MACLAREN, Zhe Unchanging Christ, p. 214. 

REFERENCES: vii. 2.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxx., No. 1768; 
Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. iii., p. 283. vii. 4.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
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vol. xxxi., No. 1835; Homz/ist, and series, vol. i., p. 80; Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xxvii., p. 232. 


Chap. vii., vers. 15, 16—“T’nere ariseth another priest, who is made, not 
after the law of a carnal commandment, but after the power of an 
endless life.” 

Tue Power of an Endless Life. 

The idea of a priesthood appears to have entered largely, if 
not universally, into the economy of the human race at all times. 
Before Christ came, men were under the priesthood of the law ; 
since His advent, He Himself has become their priest. Thereis, 
of course, a wide and characteristic difference between these 
priesthoods ; a difference as wide as that between the finite and 
the infinite : the mortal and the immortal : the temporal and the 
eternal. About the first there is the inexorable hardness of the 
cold, dead statue; in the second there are warmth, heart, life, 
and freedom. This difference is in exact accordance, not merely 
with the nature of the two priesthoods, but with their purposes. 
The one, being natural, took cognisance only of the outward, 
and adapted itself accordingly, so that it became “the law of a 
carnal commandment.” The other repudiates this law, and 
takes cognisance of the inner life, and touching the motive- 
spring of spiritual aspirations, adapts itself to immortal re- 
quirements, and so becomes made “the power,” or force, or 
impulse “ of an endless life.” The one supervises the carnal, 
the other the spiritual. The one guides the body, the other 
presides over the soul. 

I. The emphatic word of the text is not “endless,” but 
“power ”"—“ the power of an endless life.” The human soul does 
not float about in a serene equipoise of eternal mediocrity, but 
it grows and gathers strength with the ages. This growth must 
not be overlooked because it is latent and unseen. The soul is 
a nucleus or germ or kernel of an illimitable possibility. 

But the implication of the text would seem to point to some 
monstrous perversion of the power of the endless life, to some 
mad, insensate, infatuated, wasting away of its power. Yes, it 
does take cognisance of some such fact, for it was the existence 
of this wreck which made a need-be for the intervention of the 
Great High Priest to whom the text refers. One of the most 
emphatic lessons which the Redeemer ever taught when on 
earth was propounded categorically, was put in the form of a 
question, and the question was this: ‘What shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul ? or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” The very fact of 
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Christ putting such a question implies a recognition on His part 
of the tendency in man to underrate his soul, and to make 
mistakes in his computation of his value. And the selfsame 
cause which leads us to underrate our soul leads us to set aside 
redemption as a scheme or as a theory too prodigious for belief. 
We think these little souls are not worth so much, and we will 
not believe the scheme of salvation, because we will not rightly 
value the immortality to be saved. We must never look upon 
heaven as a condition of stationary mediocrity, and we must think 
ourselves into the conception of an eternal growth, a perpetual 
expansion: not merely everlasting existence, but everlasting 
enlargement. And having mastered this colossal idea, we must 
gauge our need by our capacity, and we must gauge Christ’s 
work by both; not by our present capacity, but by our capacity 
after the lapse of ages, when they shall be grown with the 
eternity. 
A. MURSELL, Penny Pulpit, New Series, No. 150. 


Chap. vii., vers. 15-28, 


I, Tue Apostle announces a great principle in the words, 
“The law made nothing perfect.” There was not a single 
point in which the law reached the end, for the end of the law is 
Christ. The imperfection of the law appears in these three 
points especially—(1) The forgiveness of sin; (2) Access unto 
God was not perfected under the old dispensation; (3) They 
had not received the Holy Ghost as an indwelling spirit. 
The law made nothing perfect. For perfection is true, substan- 
tial, and eternal communion with God through a perfect media- 
tion, and this perfect mediation we have obtained in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Il. Look at the contrast between the priests of the Levitical 
dispensation and this priest according to the order of Melchisedek. 
They were many: He is only one. Their priesthood was 
successional—the son followed the father: Christ has a 
priesthood which cannot be transferred, secing that His life is 
indissolvble. They were sinful, but He is holy, pure, and 
spotless They offered sacrifices in the earthly tabernacle: He 
presents Himself with His blood in the true sanctuary, which is 
high above all heavens, which is eternal. Christ, in virtue of 
His priesthood, can save completely (in a perfect, exhaustive, 
all-comprehensive manner) all who through Him come to God, 
because He ever liveth to intercede for them. 

Ill. This peace or communion with God must ccmbine three 
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things: (1) The mediation must go low enough. A ladder is 
of no use unless it comes down exactly to the point where Iam. 
(2) It must go high enough: it must bring me into the presence 
of God. (3) It must go deep into our very hearts. As we are 
brought unto God, so must God be brought unto us, for the 
Christ that lives for us must also live 7” us. 


A. SAPHIR, Lectures on Hebrews, vol. i., p. 397- 


Chap vii., ver. 16.— Another priest, who is made... after the power 
of an endless life.” 


Tue Power of Christ’s endless life. 

I. The first thought is the power which this endless life has 
of communicating itself. The very idea of such a life brings with 
it an inspiration and hope. Even if it were said that the idea is 
only the offspring of the soul of man, is it not a ground of hope 
that his soul has the power of forming such ideas? To 
conceive of eternity is so far to be partakers of eternity. We 
share what we see. But the power of Christ’s endless life does 
more than communicate the hope of it to others, it gives the 
possession, When the original well of life was tainted and 
poisoned by sin, He came to open up a new and pure fountain, 
He secures for us a pardon consistent with righteousness, without 
which it could have brought no real life. He begins a new life 
in the soul, which has hard and manifold struggles with the 
fierce reluctances of the old nature. He encourages, strengthens, 
renews it, and at last makes it victorious. 

Il, Think (1) of the power Christ has in His endless life of 
conveying knowledge and experience. Death is the one great 
barrier between man and growth. (2) Note the sense of unity 
in Christ’s plan, which we may derive from the power of His end- 
less life. God has been pleased that the greatest enterprise the 
world contains should not be passed from hand to hand; itis not 
to flicker to and fro amid the gusts of grave-vaults, but to be in 
the power of an endless life. There are two things secured for 
the unity of Christians by Christ’s unending life. The first is 
a oneness of heart and sympathy. The other unity is that of 
action. (3) Think how the power of Christ’s endless life may 
fill us with the spirit of patience. (4) The power of Christ’s 
endless life opens the prospect of abiding joy. The power 
of His endless life is still engaged in works like those which 
occupied Him on earth, but in grander measure and in wider 
fields; and what He offers to all who will accept it is a joy, not 
like His, but a joy the very same. It is the joy of knowledge, 
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of purity, of holy, happy service in doing God’s will, in self- 
sacrifice, itself continued in self-forgetfulness, for without this 
the joy of heaven would be less than the joy of earth. 


J. KER, Sermons, 2nd series, p. 34 


Ohap. vii, ver. 16.—“ The power of an endless life.” 


I. Tuat Christ’s life was and is “an endless life” needs no 
demonstration. He died—but death is no cessation of life. At 
the very moment He was dying—in the article of death—His 
own mind was willing it, His own act was doing it, His own 
priesthood was presenting it; and the very moment He was 
dead He had converse with one who died with Him; and He 
went at once and “ preached to the spirits in prison”; and it 
was His own hand and His own power that raised Himself out 
of His grave after three days. And we know how careful God 
has been to identify that one risen, crucified life on through the 
forty days,—ascending before the same eyes that had been 
familiar with Him all along,—seen by at least three, the very 
same Son of Man in His glory, and then distinctly heard 
saying in heaven, “I am He that liveth and was dead; and, 
behold, I am alive for evermore. Amen.” So true is the 
prophecy, ‘Of the increase of His government and priesthood 
there shall be no end.” 

II. Now all the while that Christ was upon the earth He 
must have carried with Him the consciousness that’everything 
He said and did was the beginning of its own eternity. Each 
thing had in it the germ of its own immortality. It was to go 
on and expand for ever and for ever. ‘There is a deep, mystic 
sense in which the life that Christ lived in this world—its birth, 
its infancy, its development, its temptations, its solitude, its 
conflicts, its sufferings, its miracles, its joys, its holiness, its love, 
its dying, its rising, its soaring: all is enacted over and over. 
again in the soul and in the experience of every individual that 
lives in time, nay, beyond time into eternity. 

III. But the efficacy of the power of Christ’s endless life 
does not stop here. It is the marvel of His grace that whatever 
is united to Christ, by that union shares His power; and 
hence, it is not only His prerogative—it is yours and mine— 
“the power of an endless life.” We are all learning a little of 
Divine truth. It is but the simplest elements we know ; and we 
know them very poorly. But what we know is the beginning 
of knowledge. I shall hold it, I shall build upon it in another 
state; and every new lesson I get is another step of the ladder 
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by which J go ascending in knowledge for ever and ever. We 

try, in our little way, to do something for God. What is it ? 

Of itself nothing. But it is the actual commencement of those 

very exercises in the service of God which will occupy and fill 

our perfected condition for ever. 

t J. VAUGHAN, 27f/ty Sermons, 4th series, p. 205. 

REFERENCES: vii. 16.—/Zomzlist, 3rd series, vol. ii., p. 199; S..A. 
Tipple, Chrzstian World Pulpit, vol. xxxv., p. 382. Vil. 17.— 
Homuletic Magaztne, vol. xii., p. 113 Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. vi., 
P. 333. Vil. 19.—E. White, Christian World Pulfit, vol. xx., p. 312. 
vii. 20-22.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvii., No. 1597. vil. 23-25.— 
Lbid., vol. xxxii., No. 1915; omiletic Quarterly, vol. ii., p. 357. 
vii. 23-28.—J/dzd., p. 358. 

Chap. vii., vers. 24, 25.—“ This man, because He continueth ever, hath an 
unchangeable priesthood. Wherefore He is able also to save them 
to the uttermost that come unto God by Him, seeing He ever liveth 
to make intercession for them.” 

THE intercession of Christ the strength of our prayers. 

Christ intercedes for us chiefly in two ways. 

I. First, by the exhibition of Himself in His Divine man- 
hood, pierced for us, raised, and glorified. His five blessed and 
holy wounds are each one a mighty intercession on our behalf. 
The glorious tokens of His cross and passion, exhibited before 
the throne of God, plead for us perpetually. His very presence 
in heaven is in itself an intercession for us. His sacrifice on 
the cross, though perfected by suffering of death only once in 
time, is in its power eternal. Therefore it stands a Divine fact, 
ever present and prevailing, the foundation and life of the re- 
deemed world, before the throne of God. 

II. But, further, we are told in Holy Scripture that He inter- 
cedes, that is, that He prays for us. This is a vast mystery 
of inscrutable depth. As God, He hears our prayers; as our 
Intercessor, He prays in our behalf. While He humbled Him- 
self “in the days of His flesh,” He prayed as a part of the work 
He had to do; it was for the accomplishing of the redemption 
of the world ; for the blotting out of the sin of mankind. This 
prayer of humiliation passsd away with the sharpness of the 
cross, to which it was related, of which it was the shadow. The 
prayers which He offered, being yet on earth, were a part of 
His obedience and suffering to take away the sin of the world. 
All this, therefore, is excluded from His intercession now in 
heaven. When He entered into the holy place He left all these 
tokens of infirmity outside the veil. What then remains? 
There remains yet both His intercession as the High Priest, 
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and as Head of the Church, for the body still on earth. And in 
this there is nothing of humiliation, but all is honour and 
power; it does not cast a shade upon the glory of His God- 
head, unless it be humiliation for the Word to be incarnate at 
the right hand of God. There is here (1) a great warning for 
the sinful. Christ’s intercession is day and night prevailing over 
the kingdom of the wicked one. (2) Great comfort to all faith- 
ful Christians. We should (a) make the intercession of our 
Lord the measure of our prayers. (6) Make His intercession 
the law of our life. We ought to be what He prays we may 
become. 
H. E. MANNING, Sermons, vol. ili., p. 255. 

REFERENCES : vii. 24, 25.—Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. ii., p. 269. 

vii. 24-28.—H. W. Beecher, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xvi., p. 372. 


Chap. vii., ver. 25.—“ Wherefore He is able also to save them to the 
uttermost that come unto God by Him, seeing He ever liveth to 
make intercession for them.” 


SALVATION to the uttermost. 

I. Christ Jesus is able to save to the uttermost: for there is 
no degree of guilt from which He cannot save. It would be a 
hard question to decide which is the worst form of human guilt. 
But we owe it to the power and grace of Immanuel to repeat 
that broader than human transgression is the Divine atonement. 

II. But not only can Jesus save to the uttermost extent of 
depravity,—He can save to the uttermost hour of existence. 
Both truths may be abused, and both will be abused, by the 
children of wrath, by those who because of abounding grace 
continue in sin. But still we must state them, and up to the 
last moment of life Jesus is able to save. 

III. Jesus saves to the uttermost, because He saves down to 
the lowest limits of intelligence. 

IV. Jesus can save in the utmost pressure of temptation. He 
saves to the uttermost, for He ever intercedes ; and but for the 
intercession faith would often fail. No sheep can be snatched 
from the bishop of souls; and interceding for the poor panic- 
stricken one who has ceased to pray for himself, the Saviour 
brings him back rejoicing—saved to the uttermost. 

V. And Jesus saves to the uttermost because, when human 
power can proceed no further, He completes the salvation. 
“Lord Jesus, into Thy hands I commend my spirit,” has been 
the oft-repeated prayer of the dying Christian in clearer and 
more conscious hours. And “Father, I will that this one 
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whom Thou hast given Me be with Me where I am” had been 
the Mediator’s prayer for him not only before he came to die, 
but before he was born. Is not this the Saviour whom we 
need ? the mighty Advocate of whom alone it is said, “ Him the 
Father heareth always,” whose intercession has all the force of 
a fiat, and whose treasury contains all the fulness of God. 

J. HAMILTON, Works, vol. vi., p. 242. 


Curist our only Priest. 

I. Gross profanement and abandonment of our Christian 
privileges and duties has flowed directly from the superstitious 
error of making a broad and perpetual distinction between 
one part of Christ’s Church and another ; of making Christian 
ministers priests, and putting them between God and the 
people, as if they were to be in some sort mediators between 
God and their brethren, so that He could not be approached 
but through their ministry. The profaneness has followed 
from the superstition according to a well-known fact in our 
moral nature, that if the notion be spread, that out of a given 
number of men some are required to be holier than the rest, 
you do not, by so doing, raise the standard of holiness for the 
few, but you lower it for the many. 

IJ. And, therefore, there is no truth more important, and 
more deeply practical, than that of Christ being our only 
Priest; that without any other mediator or intercessor or 
interpreter of God’s will, or dispenser of the seals of His 
love to us, we each of us, of whatever age, sex, or condition, are 
brought directly into the presence of God through the eternal 
priesthood of His Son Jesus: that God has no commands for 
any of His servants which are not addressed to us also; has 
no revelation of His will, no promise of blessings, in which 
every one of Christ’s redeemed has not an equal share. We all, 
being many, are one body, and Christ is our Head; we all, 
through no aid of any one particular person of our body, draw 
near through the blood of Christ to God. Where two or three 
are gathered together in Christ’s name there is all the fulness 
of a Christian church, for there, by His own promise, is Christ 
Himself in the midst of them. 


T. ARNOLD, Sermons, vol. iii., p. 86. 


REFERENCES: vii. 25.—H. J. Wilmot Buxton, Zhe Children’s Bread, 
p- 79; Todd, Lectures to Children, p. 54; J. Sherman, Thursday Penny 
Pulpit. vol. iv., p. 70; Spurgeon, Sermozs, vol. ii., No. 84; W. 
Cunningham, Sermons, p. 224; J. Aldis, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol, xxiv., p. 161; H. W. Beecher, Lozd., vol. xxix., p. 210; Homiletsc 
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Magazine, vol. vii., p. 23; Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. i., P- 93 
lbid., vol. x., p. 78. vii. 26.—/éza., p. 1473; W. Pulsford, Chrzstian 
World Pulpit, vol. xix., p. 329. 


Chap. viii. ver. 1.—“ Now of the things which we have spoken this is 
the sum: We have such an high priest, who is set on the right 
hand of the throne of the Majesty in the heavens.” 

Tue Great Possession. 

I. Let us look at the reality of the fact. We have such an 
High Priest. It is not a matter of useless desire or of future 
hope, but of present accomplished possession. 

II. The words affirm the singleness of the Person, and of the 
office He fulfils. ‘We have such an High Priest "—not many, 
but one, one and only one; so absolutely alone that it is 
blasphemy to arrogate any part of His work. Who shall dare 
to do what Christ is doing, and what room is there for human 
priests, when the Divine Priest ever liveth? It is as if a man 
bought a wretched taper to help the light of the noonday sun. 

III. The words call attention strongly to the perfection of 
the high priesthood of Christ, the perfection of Him who 
fulfils it. ‘‘ We have such an High Priest.” Turn back to the 
preceding chapter, and you will find that the Apostle enumerates 
beauty after beauty in Christ, as if he were gathering together 
a cluster of jewels to deck His crown of glory. It is singular, 
when we read the passage carefully, how we find it crowded 
with insignia of honour. In human priests, if the most 
extravagant claims were admitted, it would yet be true that the 
dignity is only in the office, and not in the men. But when we 
turn to the true High Priest, how different it is. Here is not 
only the glory of the office, but the glory of the Person, infinitely 
qualified in His Deity to stand between the justice of God and 
the whole numan race. He is no mere dying man like an 
earthly priest, but clothed with the power of an endless life. 
He does not fill a delegated office, like earthly priests, but 
fulfils His own office, and that so perfectly that He is able to 
save to the uttermost those that come unto God by Him. Let 
us, therefore, come boldly to the throne—come for pardon, 
come for peace, come for protection, come for sympathy, come 
for help here and glory hereafter, since we have such an 


High Priest. 
E. GARBETT, Zxfersences of the Inner Life, p. 40. 


Tue Crowning Point—Christ the High Priest in heaven. 
I. Christ in heaven. This sums up all our faith. Here is 
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our righteousness and our standing before God; here our 
storehouse of inexhaustible blessings, and of unsearchable riches; 
here our armoury, whence we obtain the weapons of our war- 
fare; here is our citizenship and the hope of our glory. The 
right hand is the place of affection, as well as of honour and 
dignity. Christ is on the right hand of the Father, being His 
beloved Son, in whom He manifests His glory. The right hand 
is also the symbol of sovereign power and rule. Christ is Lord 
over all, Heaven being the locality of Christ’s priesthood, it 
must needs be perfect, eternal, spiritual, and substantial. What 
are the things with which Christ is now occupied as a priest ? 
In one respect He rests, because He finished His work upon 
the earth, and, therefore, He is described as sitting down on 
His Father’s throne; His is now the perfect and peaceful 
rest of victory, for He has overcome. But, on the other hand, 
His is now a constant priestly activity. 

II. If Christ is in heaven, we must lift up our eyes and hearts 
to heaven. There are things above. The things above are 
the spiritual blessings in heavenly places. The things above are 
also the future things for which we wait, seeing that our 
inheritance is not here upon earth. If our life is now hid with 
Christ in God, then, when Christ, who is our life, shall appear, 
we also shall appear with Him in glory. Our citizenship is in 
heaven, and Jesus, whom we now love and serve, will come to 
receive us unto Himself. 


A. SAPHIR, Lectures on Hebrews, vol. ii., p. 1. 


Ohap. viii., vers. 1, 2. 


Tue True Tabernacle. 

I, The tabernacle has no fewer than three meanings: (1) 
In the first piace, the tabernacle is a type, a visible illustration, 
of the heavenly place in which God has His dwelling. (2) The 
tabernacle is a type of Jesus Christ, who is the meeting-place 
between God and man. (3) The tabernacle is a type of Christ 
ic. the Church, of the communion of Jesus with all believers. 

Il. Our High Priest, by virtue of the one sacrifice, is in 
heaven. There can be only one temple. There was only one 
ark in the days of Noah, one tabernacle in the wilderness, one 
temple in Jerusalem. The forgiving, merciful, and glorious 
presence of Jehovah is manifested now in the throne on which 
Jesus is seated. Before the coming of Jesus, the shadow sym- 
bolised truth to believing worshippers. After the coming of 
Jesus, it must fade and vanish before the substance. If this ig 
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true of the Levitical priesthood, which was of Divine appointment, 
how much more fearful is the assumption of any priestly title, 
position, or function, during the new dispensation. All Chris- 
tians are priests. To imitate a revival of that which God has 
Himself set aside by a fulfilment, perfect and glorious, is 
audacious, and full of peril to the souls of men. It is not even 
the shadow of a substance, but the unauthorised shadow of a 
departed shade. ; 

III. We learn here of the wonderful grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. He is the minister of the sanctuary; He is still going 
on with His service. He has ascended into the holiest, into the 
region of perfection and glory; but not to forget us who are 
still in the wilderness, As he loved His own, even to the end, 
He loves them now, and throughout all the ages; and He will 
come again to receive us unto Himself. 

A. SAPHIR, Lectures on Hebrews, vol. ii., p. 31. 

REFERENCES: viii. 1-3.—G. Huntingdon, Sermons for Holy Seasons, 
Pp. 223. viii. 1-5.—Homiletic Quarterly, vol. ii., p. 358; R. W. Dale, 
The Sewish Temple and the Christian Church, p. 153- 


Chap. viii, vers. 1, 2, 6, 10-12, 


Tue New Covenant—Its Promises, 

I. Pardon is the last named of the promises, but it is the first 
bestowed. The terms of the promise indicate two things 
respecting the blessing it holds forth, namely, its source and its 
fulness. (1) Its source—“ I will be merciful to their unrighteous- 
ness.” The source, then, of the promised pardon is the merci- 
fulness of God. We mean, of course, its moral source, for its 
legal source is the atonement of Jesus Christ. (2) The fulness 
of mercy—“ Their sins and their iniquities will | remember no 
more.” This oblivion of transgression is a feature of the Divine 
pardon, much emphasized in Scripture, with a view no doubt of 
duly impressing men with the fact of its absolute entirety. 

II. The intuitional knowledge of God assured by the better 
Covenant. The knowledge of God obtained through experience 
of His pardon is the grandest of all knowledge of Him. This 
is a knowledge of God that makes Him the predominant idea 
of the man’s whole life, the supreme fact of his life, whether 
as regards its activities or its happiness, 

Il]. The Divine kinship assured by the New Covenant, 
“God is not ashamed to be their God.” He permits His people 
the utmost freedom in their assertion of the relationship, He 
holds it not in any way derogatory to His Divine dignity to 
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be recognised as their Father. This relationship is in itself a 
guarantee of the fullest and most devoted service on a 
behalf. 

IV. Observe the assurance which the better Covenant gives 
of a loving, childlike subjection to the Divine will. ‘I will put 
My laws in their minds, and will write them in their hearts.” 
We see from this how.completely the law of God, or the Divine 
will, becomes the motive power in the life of the divinely par- 
doned man, how wholly it assimilates his entire being, bringing it 
into beautiful harmony with the mind of God. 

A. J. PARRY, Phases of Christian Truth, p. 170. 

REFERENCES : viii. 2—W. M. Statham, Chrzstian World Pulpit, 
vol. xii., p. 1. viil. §.—P. Brooks, Chrzstzan World Pulpit, vol. xxiil., 


3443 ’ [bid., vol. xxxiv., p. 150; A. Johnson, /ézd., ea XXXV., D. 3563 
g Macnaughton, Real Religion and Real Life, p. 184. 


Chap. viii., ver. 6—“ But now hath He obtained a more excellent ministry, 
by how much also He is the mediator of a better covenant, which 
was established upon better promises.” 


Tue New Covenant—The Superiority of Its Promises. 

This superiority relates to two things—the quality of the 
promises and their certainty. 

I, The Quality of the Blessings. (1) Note the greater excel- 
lence of the Christian blessings. The Jewish religion had its 
pardon, or something that passed for pardon; the superiority, 
however, of the pardon held forth by the gospel is indicated by 
the expression, “ And their sins and their iniquities will I re- 
member no more.” Contrast this statement with what is said 
respecting the method of dealing with sins under the Old 
Covenant: “ But in those sacrifices there is a remembrance of 
sins every year.” In the one case we have the forgetting of sins, 
in the other the remembrance of them. The ancient pardon, 
then, was not really such, but only a kind of reprieve annually 
renewed, a kind of suspension of the sentence, not the removal 
or abrogation of it. It was in the nature of a ticket-of-leave 
transaction. A convict, through good behaviour, obtains a 
suspension 0: his punishment, but he is not pardoned; for one 
of the conditions of his liberty is that he report himself regularly 
at stated times to the authorities. There was only sufficient 
efficacy in the Jewish sacrifices to revive the memory of sin; 
but the infinite sacrifice of Christ, on the contrary, is of suffi- 
cient efficacy, not only to abolish the penalty of sin, but also 
to obliterate the very memory of it, in the sense we have 
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explained, from the mind of God. (2) The greater excellence of 
the knowledge of God, assured by the New Covenant. (3) The 
greater excellence of the relationship between God and His 
people. (4) The greater excellence of the formative principle of 
the New Covenant. 

II. The superior certainty of the promise of the New Covenant. 
The utmost assurance that these promises will be fully realised 
in the experience of every one who accepts Christ’s salvation is 
given us in the fact that they are called by the term covenant. 
The term “ promise” is merged in the term “ covenant.” This 
substitution of covenant for promise indicates the element of 
certainty belonging to the latter. To appreciate properly the 
nice use of terms by our author, we must bear in mind the 
difference between a promise and a covenant. A promise is 
the bare word; a covenant is the act which ratifies that word 
and guarantees its due performance. It is implied, then, by 
this designation “ covenant,” applied to the promises, that they 
are accompanied by guarantees for their due fulfilment. The 
promises of the gospel rest upon the atonement of Christ. The 
grand and mighty act of sacrifice is the sure foundation whereon 
rest the Divine promises enumerated in the text. 


A. J. Parry, Phases of Christian Truth, p. 184. 


Chap. viii., vers, 6-18, 


Tue Blessings of the New Covenant. 

I. The blessings of the New Covenant are all based upon the 
forgiveness of sin. God promises to put His laws into our 
minds, and write them upon our hearts, and to be to us a God, 
because He is merciful to our unrighteousness, and will remember 
our sins and iniquities no more. All our progress in the Divine 
life, and all the consolations of the Christian pilgrim, are rooted 
in this primary doctrine of forgiveness through faith in Jesus. 

II. From Jesus, the Anointed, all Christians receive the Holy 
Ghost. They have, according to their name, the unction from 
above. Hence they possess the Teacher who guides unto all 
truth. Knowledge is within them. There is within them a well 
of living water. Every Christian knows himself individually, 
and that because he is taught of God; he relies not on the 
testimony of man ; his faith stands in the power of God. 

III. The personal knowledge of our God is the source of our 
spiritual life. It is our safeguard against error and against sin. 
It is the great and constant gift of God, the fruit of Christ's re- 
demption. We now see and know God and Fis Son; we know 
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Jesus, because Jesus always knows His sheep, revealing Himself 
unto them, and giving them guidance and life. This knowledge 
is nothing less than walking with God, walking in the light, 
praying without ceastug The secret of the Lord is with them 
that fear Him. In much darkness, amid many difficulties, and 
in constant warfare, we yet walk in the light of His countenance, 
until at last we shall see Him as He is, and know even as we 
are known. 
A. SAPHIR, Lectures on Hebrews, vol. ii., p. 55. 


REFERENCES: viii. 6-13.—Homzletic Quarterly, vol. ii., p. 359; 
R. W. Dale, The Yewtsh Temple and the Christian Church, p. 163. 
viii. g-11.—Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. iv., p. 83. vili. 10.—Good 
Words, vol. iii., p. 571; Plain Sermons by Contributors to ** Tracts 
for the Times,” vol. ix., p. 231; Hom7list, 2nd series, vol. iii., p. §2. 
viii. 12.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviii., No. 1685. viii. 13.—G. 
Dawson, Sermons on Disputed Points, p. 73- 


Chap. ix., ver. 1.—“ Then verily the first covenant had also ordinances of 
divine service.” 
THE Simplicity of Christian Ritual. 

The simplicity of worship in the Christian Church is a sign of 
spiritual advancement— ; 

I, Inasmuch as it arises, in some measure, from the fact that 
the Gospel rites are commemorative, whilst those of the former 
dispensation were anticipative. 

II, Inasmuch as it arises from the fact that, whilst the rites 
of Judaism were mainly disciplinary, those of Christianity are 
spontaneous and expressive. 

III. The simplicity of the Christian rites affords a safeguard 
against those obvious dangers which are incident to all ritual 
worship. (1) The first of these is the tendency of the un- 
spiritual mind to stop short at the symbol ; (2) the next is the 
too common tendency to mistake zesthetic emotion for religious 
feeling. 

J. CAIRD, Sermons, p. 372. 


Chap. ix., vers. 1-5, 


Worsuir in Spirit and Truth. 

I. Apart from revelation men have not the idea of God as 
Lord, Spirit, Father ; and even after the light of Scripture has 
appeared, God is to many only an abstract word, by which they 
designate a complex of perfections rather than a real, living, 
loving, ever-present Lord, to whom we speak and of whom we 
ask the blessings that we need. Without revelation prayer is 
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regarded not so much as asking God in order to receive from 
Him, but as an exercise of mind which elevates, ennobles, and 
comforts. It is a monologue. 

II. Unto the Gentiles God never gave an Aaronic priesthood, 
an earthly tabernacle, a symbolical service. From the very 
commencement He taught them, as Jesus taught the woman of 
Samaria, that now all places are alike sacred ; that the element 
in which God is worshipped is spirit and truth ; that believers are 
children who call God Father; that they are a royal priesthood 
who through Jesus are brought nigh unto God, who enter into 
the holy of holies which is above. Hew difficult it is to rise 
from the spirit of paganism to the clear and bright atmosphere 
of the gospel! Priesthood, vestments, consecrated buildings, 

‘symbols, and observances all place Christ at a great distance, _ 
and cover the true, sinful, and guilty state of the heart which 
has not been brought nigh by the blood of Christ. The sinner 
believes, and as a child he is brought by Jesus unto the Father. 
High above all space, high above all created heavens, before the 
very throne of God, is the sanctuary in which we worship. 
Jesus presents us to the Father. We are beloved children, 
clothed in white robes, the garments of salvation, and the robes 
of righteousness. We are priests unto God. 


A. SAPHIR, Lectures on Hebrews, vol. ii., p. 76 
REFERENCE: ix. 1-12.—Homiletic Quarterly, vol. ii., p. 469. 


Ohap. ix., ver. 4.—‘ Which had the golden censer, and the ark of the 
covenant overlaid round about with gold, wherein was the golden 
pot that had manna, and Aaron’s rod that budded, and the tables 
of the covenant.” 


Tue Holy Chest. 

“Of which we cannot now speak particularly,” said the 
author of the epistle. If he had gone into particulars further 
exposition would have been needless. What was the lesson 
taught by this wonderful article of tabernacle furniture? Are 
we not to look upon it as a picture of Christ ? 

I. Let us consider the outside. What do we see? A chest 
most likely about three feet long, by eighteen inches wide, and 
eighteen inches deep. It is a box made of common wood, but 
covered with fine gold. And is not our Jesus both human 
and Divine? Both are there, and you cannot separate them; 
just as the ark was not perfect, though the right shape and size, 
till it was covered with fine gold, so Christ could not be Jesus 
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without the gold of divinity. The Jews stumbled here; they 
were ready to receive a human Messiah, but they would not 
have anything to do with the Divine element. Still we do not. 
overlook the wood, though it is covered with gold. It is sweet 
to know that Jesus shares our nature. He passed over the 
cedar of angelic life, and took the common shittim, the tree of 
the wilderness. (1) At each corner there is a ring of gold to 
receive the staves by which the Levites carried the ark on their 
shoulders. The people were safe if they went where the ark 
went. It would be a blessed thing if the Church of God would 
be persuaded to go where Christ would have gone. (2) At 
each end of the ark are the cherubim, the representatives of 
the angelic world. They gaze with interest upon the mercy- 
_ seat.. Is it not Jesus who links heaven to earth? As the 
cherubim gazed on the blood on the mercy-seat, so in heaven 
the Saviour is the centre of attraction, ‘a Lamb as it had been 
slain.” 

II. We will now look inside the ark, and what do we see? 
(1) “The golden pot” filled with manna. Does not this teach 
that in Christ we have spiritual food? (2) The rod that budded 
convinced the people that Aaron was chosen priest. So Christ has 
the true, God-chosen, God-honoured, God-prevalent priesthood. 
(3) The tables of the covenant, the new, unbroken tables, remind 
us that in Christ we have a perfect law. He is our righteous- 
ness. (4) Wherever the ark went it meant destruction to the 
foes of the Almighty; so if Jesus be with us we shall win the 
day. And in the last struggle, when we cross the bridgeless 
river, we shall need Christ as the Israelites needed the ark when 
they crossed over Jordan. 


tT. CHAMPNEsS, New Coins from Old Gold, p. 45. 


REFERENCES: 1x. 4.—Zxoszior, ist series, vol. vi., p. 469. ix. 6-9. 
—R. W. Dale, The Jewish Lemple and the Christian Church, p. 186. 


Chap. ix., vers, 7-14. 


Curist entered in by His own blood. 

We who believe that Christ has entered by His own blood 
into the holy of holies have thereby received a fourfold assurance. 

I. The redemption which Christ has obtained is eternal. 
Christ’s precious blood can never lose its power till all the 
chosen saints of God are gathered into glory. It is a real 
redemption from the guilt and power of sin, from the ‘curse of 
the law, from the wrath of God, from the bondage of Satan, and 
from the second death; an efernal redemption, because sin is 
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forgiven; Satan, death, and hell are vanquished; everlasting 
righteousness is brought in; we are saved for evermore. 

IJ. We have now access to God; we are brought into the 
very presence of God; we enter into the Holy of Holies. The 
veil no longer conceals the counsel of God’s wonderful love ; sin 
in the flesh no longer separates us from the presence of the 
Most High. Very awful, and yet most blessed and sweet, is 
this assurance. God is very near to each one of us. Though 
we see Him not, yet is He nearer to us than the very air we 
breathe; for our very being, and living, and moving are in 
Him, 

III. Our consciences are purged by the blood of Christ to 
serve the living God. To us has been given what the old 
covenant saints did not possess—fer/ection, the absolution and 
remission of sins. 

IV. The things to come are secured to us by Him who is the 
heir, and in whom even now all spiritual blessings in heavenly 
places are ours. 

A. SAPHIR, Lectures on Hebrews, vol. ii., p. 123. 


Chap. ix., ver. 9.—“ Which was a figure for the time then present, in 
which were offered both gifts and sacrifices, that could not make 
him that did the service perfect, as pertaining to the conscience.” 


Lovein the Ordinance of Sacrifice. 

I. In order to be acceptable to God, self-sacrifice must be 
unreserved and complete. It must be the perfect rendering up 
of the will to His will, of the being to His disposal, of the energies 
to His obedience. No reserve can be for an instant thought of. 
Accordingly, all that was dedicated to Him under the law was 
fully and unreservedly His; not to be recalled for ordinary 
cases, not to be divided from His service. 

II. Now it must be obvious to us that such full and entire 
rendering up to God is impossible on the part of a man whose 
will is corrupted by sin. Every victim was to be without 
blemish. If each man would not for himself fulfil the spiritual 
meaning of the sacrifice, the sacrifice itself taught him something 
of a substitute for himself who in his stead might be offered to 
God. And the law working on this continually familiarised the 
people to the idea of one such substitute for all. 

III. Again, in the substitution indicated by the sacrifice there 
must be represented a transference of guilt from the offerer to 
the substitute. For this the law also took special care (the 


scapegoat). 
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IV. The next point which we require is, that some method of 
communication of the virtue of the sacrifice and its acceptable- 
ness to the offerer must be indicated. The offerers partook of 
the sacrifice. The law was not only a negative preparation for 
Christ in pulling down the stronghold of human pride and 
bringing men in guilty before God, but it was a positive pre- 
paration for Him, in indicating, as it did, His complete atoning 
sacrifice, and in announcing Him by repeated prophetic intima- 
tions, They who as yet knew not Him could not then per- 
ceive the full significance of them ; but we, looking back from the 
foot of the cross and the light of God’s Spirit, can gather strong 
confirmation for our most holy faith from all this preparation 
and typical foreshadowing of Christ. 

H. ALFORD, Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. iv., p. 115. 

REFERENCES: ix. 10.—Preacher’s Monthly, vol. ii., p. 421. ix. 11-12, 
—Homiltst, vol. i., p. 184. 

Chap. ix., vers, 13, 14. 
SELF-OBLATION the true idea of Obedience. 

I. St. Paul here tells us that Christ “ offered up Himself,” 
from which we may learn (1) that the act of offering was His 
own act, and (2) that the oblation was Himself. He was both 
Priest and Sacrifice; or, in a word, the atoning oblation was 
His perfect obedience, both in life and in death, to the will of 
His Father. His whole life was a part of the one sacrifice 
which, through the eternal Spirit, He offered to His Father; 
namely, the reasonable and spiritual sacrifice of a crucified will. 
We learn from this—(1) into what relation towards God the 
Church has been brought by the atonement of Christ. The 
whole mystical body is offered up to the Father as a kind of 
firstfruits of His creatures.’ The Church is gathered out of the 
world and offered up to God ; it is made partaker of the atone- 
ment of Christ, of the self-oblation of the Word made flesh. 
(2) The nature of the sacraments. Under one aspect they are 
gifts of spiritual grace from God to us; under another they are 
acts of self-oblation on our part to God. He of His sovereign 
will bestows on us gifts which we, trusting in His promises, offer 
ourselves passively to receive. 

II. We may learn from this view of the great act of atonement 
what is the nature of the faith by which we become partakers of it, 
or, in other words, by which we are justified. Plainly it is not 
a faith which indolently terminates in a belief that Christ 
died for us; or which intrusively assumes to itself the office of 
applying to its own needs the justifying grace of the atonement. 
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Justifying grace is the trust of a willing heart, offered up in 
obedience to God ; it is His will working in us, knitting us to 
Himself. Our faith, if we would endure unto the end, must be 
stern, unyielding, and severe. It must bear the impress of His 
passion, and make us seek the signs of our justification in the 
sharper tokens of His cross. 

III, We learn what is the true point of sight from which to 
look at all the trials of life. We are not our own, but His; all 
that we call ours is His ; and when He takes it from us—first 
one loved treasure and then another, till He makes us poor and 
naked and solitary-—let us not sorrow that we are stripped of 
all we love, but rather rejoice for that God accepts us; let us not 
think that we are left here, as it were, unseasonably alone; but 
remember that, by our bereavements, we are in part translated 
to the world unseen. He is calling us away and sending on our 
treasures. The great law of sacrifice is embracing us, and must 
have its perfect work. Like Him, we must be made, “ perfect 
through suffering.” 

H. E. MANNING, Sermons, vol. i., p. 242. 

REFERENCES: ix. 13, 14.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxv., No. 1481; 
vol, xxxi., No. 1846; H/omzletic Quarterly, vol. ii., p. 469; Clergyman’s 
Magazine, vol. iv., pp. 88, 89, 224; vol. vi., pp. 147, 333- 

Chap. ix., ver. 14.—“ How much more shall the blood of Christ .. . purge 
your conscience from dead works to serve the living God.” 
THESE words refer to, perhaps, the most remarkable of all the 
typical ordinances of the Old Testament. One of the chief 
defilements contracted under the law was that caused by contact 
with a dead body. So rigid was the law that the priests were 
forbidden to take part in funeral rites, except for the nearest 
relations, lest they should, by possible contact with the dead, 
be incapacitated for the ministerial office. It was a perpetual 
testimony to the truth that God made not death—-that 
death is the strange thing superinduced by sin upon the rational 
creation. As Christ’s one death cleanses all sin even to the end, 
so the ashes of a single heifer served to the purifying of many 
generations. Now to this remarkable ordinance St. Paul 
alludes: If the sprinkling of the water containing a portion of 
the ashes of this slaughtered bull avail to remove the cere- 
monial defilement of death, and that not for one but for many 
generations, how much more shall the blood of Christ, shed once 

for all, purge the innermost conscience ! 

‘I, What are the dead works which, like the touch of a corpse, 
pollute the conscience of man, and disqualify him from standing 
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up as a servant of the living God? They are twofold. First, 
you are to understand by the term all acts of false worship, —the 
homage paid by the heathen to their idols ; secondly, all acts of 
low or unsound morality,—all acts are themselves vicious, or 
of semi-virtue. These are comprehended in the phrase “ dead 
works.” They are works having, you see, a semblance of life, 
just as the soulless flesh will preserve awhile the hues of health, 
misleading some even as to the fact of death, and being never- 
theless to the more experienced eye wholly devoid of the breath 
of existence. The conscience of the old world before Christ 
was defiled and weakened. Wherever the Christian Church was 
implanted, and the name of Christ adored, the conscience was, as 
it were, awakened from the dead. 

II. There are two or three short lessons which grow out of 
the subject. (1) The first concerns the true character of the 
work which the Church of Christ has to do in a nation. Now, 
there are two ways of dealing with men in spiritual things. The 
one is that of accustoming them to lean entirely upon others ; 
the second is that of teaching them with God’s help to walk by 
themselves. The surest sign of vigorous Church life is in the 
quickened and enlightened conscience of the people. (2) The 
whole argument brings out in undissoluble union the connection 
that exists between the doctrines of the gospel and the morality 
of the gospel. That which this modern world of ours wants is 
the public honesty, the domestic purity of Christian life, without 
mystery, and God manifest in the flesh. It may not be. The 
conscience of mankind has not been purged by a system of 
morals, but by the life and death of the incarnate God. (3) 
What a warning there is here against allowing ourselves in any- 
thing which has the least tendency to pollute the conscience. 

J. R. WoopForp, Penny Pulpit, new series, No. 496. 

REFERENCES: ix. 15-22.—2xZosztor, 1st series, vol. vii., p. 73. 
ix. 15-23.—Zomiletic Quarterly, vol. ii., p. 470. ix. 16, 17.—Homzlist, 
2nd series, vol. i., p. 489. ix. 20.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi., 
No. 1567. ix. 22.—/dzd., vol. iii, No. 118; Jozd., Morning by 
Morning, p. 33; H. J. Wilmot Buxton, Suxday Sermonettes for a 
Year, p. 134 5 E. Cooper, Practical Sermons, vol. ii., p. 16; Bishop 
Crowther, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xi., p. 385; omelets 
Quarterly, vol. iv., p. 527. 


Chap. ix., ver. 24.—“ Christ is not entered into the holy places made with 
hands, which are the figures of the true; but into heaven itself, 
now to appear in the presence of God for us.” 

I. and II, Tuer sacrifice and intercession of Christ are, of course, 

distinct in idea; but, in fact, are so united that itis more con- 
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venient to consider them together. Sacrifice is intercession, not 
in word, but inact. It makes atonement for man with God, 
that is, sets God and man at one. It comes between: that is, 
in the literal sense of the word, intercedes, mediates between 
the two, reconciles them; all which terms apply with equal 
propriety to the one office as to the other, sacrifice and inter- 
cession. Every description of Christ’s High Priesthood estab- 
lishes the truth that it is exercised now continually in heaven. 
The effect which the continued intercession of Christ must 
’ exercise over our destiny cannot be measured by any estimate 
of ours. His prayers are uttered night and day, hour by hour, 
’ whether men pray or whether they sleep. And then think how 
great a motive it is for men to pray, that their prayers may 
vibrate along the chords of His. We may take our prayers and 
have them moulded after His, and stamped with His name, and 
authorised by His image and superscription, as men carry to 
- the royal mint the ingots of gold which their hands have dug 
out of the earth, and have them coined into money that shall 
pass current in the land. 

III. Consider what comfort exists in the possession of the 
sympathy of Christ, and in the knowledge that He exists in 
the body of man, alive to all the human wants and natural 
infirmities of the heart. In heaven is the presence of One 
who has raised our nature to Himself to glory. And so 
long as He retains that nature (which is for ever) we believe 
that “there is no other thing which He will not effect for us.” 
For our souls He represents His all-sufficient sacrifice; our 
prayers He sustains by his intercession; our troubles He 
soothes by the comfort of His sympathy, and our whole body 
He will change that it may be like unto His glorious body, 
according to the working whereby He is able to subdue all 
things unto Himself. 


C. W. FurSE, Sermons at Richmond, p. 63. 


PresENCcE of Christ Incarnate in Heaven. 

I. Consider first the question of a body possibly existing in 
heaven. If Adam had kept His state ofinnocence, he would not 
have died, nor would he, we imagine, have continued for ever 
in Paradise, among the trees and the beasts of the earth, We 
believe that he would have been translated in his body, glorified, 
to heaven. Enoch was thus removed, and afterwards Elijah. 
Again, Moses, though his body had been hidden in the earth, 
appeared after a thousand years, above a hill of Paradise, and 
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was heard to talk. Whence did his body, and that of Elijah, 
come ? None can say. It is enough for our purpose to admit 
that their presence at the Transfiguration is a proof that bodies 
can exist somewhere above the range of this lower earth. 

II. “The Word was made flesh,” the manhood of Christ was 
perfect. He took not on Him the form of angels, but the seed 
of Abraham. It is a characteristic of human nature, that once 
man is man for ever. If, then, Christ is a perfect man, He is 
man for ever. The eternal Son, marrying Himself to our 
nature, became with it our flesh. Therefore in heaven, far above 
Paradise, the world of spirits, the Head of our race already lives 
in the form and fashion of man, 

III. Consider the influence which the presence of Christ 
incarnate in heaven has upon man below, and the practical 
difference which this doctrine causes in our estimate of His 
work for us. (1) According to this doctrine, it is nothing 
strange, disparaging to the love of God in Christ, if we find 
that a special promise of grace is pledged to particular modes 
of seeking Him. If Christ be not really and spiritually present 
in the ordinances which He has instituted, in a sense of more 
close and intimate communion than can be applied to the generally 
diffused mercy and power of God, then the idea of any church 
is a fiction. Our acts of worship are not fictions, our sacra- _ 
ments are not representations. There is an electric current 
ever circulating from Christ incarnate through the members of 
His body, which is the Church. 

C. W. FuRSE, Sermons at Richmond, p. 51. 
SCENSION Day. 

I, What ought to be our feelings who know that our Lord 
and God, who reigns in heaven, is man too,—that He is man 
now, and will be for ever in the fulness of glorified human 
nature. Different feelings possess us as we contemplate this 
glorified human nature in Christ, our judge or our intercessor. 
Our judge is one who appeared as man upon earth, and who is 
man now, ‘‘ with all things appertaining to the perfection of man’s 
nature in heaven.” He knew the secret motives upon which 
the Scribes and Pharisees acted, although these were covered 
by the most pious exterior. Their hidden thoughts were dis- 
covered to Him. Well, then, He who knew what was in man 
in the days of His flesh, He who judged man then, knows 
and weighs man now in heaven—even the Man Christ Jesus, 
He judges us now, though not openly; He looks into our 
hearts, He knows what is true and what is false there, what is 
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sound and what is corrupt. Our hearts are open to one who is 
man ; we are searched and tested by His infallible insight. If 
we fear the face of mere man, shall we not dread the face of 
Him who is both God and Man? 

Il. We celebrate, then, this day the Ascension of our great 
Judge into heaven, where He sits upon His throne and has all 
the world before Him; every human soul, with its desires and 
aims, its thoughts, words, and works, whether they be good or 
bad. Every man who is running now his mortal race is from 
first to. last before the eye of Him who as on this day ascended 
with His human nature into heaven. But we also celebrate 
the entrance of Christ into heaven to sit there in another 
character, viz., as our Mediator, Intercessor, and Advocate. He 
sits there as High Priest, to present to the Father His own 
atonement and sacrifice for the sins of the whole world. It is 
our Lord’s supreme place in the universe now, and His reign 
over all the worlds, visible and invisible, which we com- 
memorate in His Ascension. We are especially told in 
Scripture never to think of our Lord as having gone away and 
left His Church ; but always to think of Him as now reigning, 
now occupying His throne in heaven, and from thence ruling 
over all. He rules in His invisible dominions, among the 
spirits of just men made perfect ; He rules in the Church here 
below, still inthe flesh. There He receives a perfect obedience, 
here an imperfect one; but He still. rules over all; and though 
we may, many of us, resist His will here, He overrules even 
that resistance to the good of the Church, and conducts all 
things and events by His spiritual providence to their great 
final issue. Let us worship our Lord Jesus Christ, then, both 
with fear and love; but also remembering that in those in 
whose heart He dwells, perfect love casteth out fear. 

J. B. Moztey, University Sermons, p. 244. 


REFERENCES: ix. 24.—J. J. S. Perowne, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xxxi., p. 216; Aomiletic Quarterly, vol. i., p. 145; vol. iii., p. 44. 


Chap. ix., vers, 24-28. 


Tue Threefold Manifestation of the Redeemer. 

I. The Redeemer’s first appearance in the world was His 
Incarnation in the fulness of time as a member of the human 
race, to endure the death appointed to sinners, and to obtain 
for us eternal redemption. 

II. The Ascension entrance inte the presence of God was 
the glorious end and consummation of the Redeemer’s atoning 
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appearance on earth. There is a certain change in the word - 
now employed by the writer that suggests a boundless 
difference between the humbled and the exalted state of our 
Lord Himself. He appears boldly anc gloriously before God. 
His manifestation in time was throughouw marked, not only by 
self-abasement, but also by visitation from above. But now is 
Christ risen and ascended back to His Father’s bosom, He 
has returned from the far country whither His leve carried 
Him to seek and to find the lost. It was a prelude of this 
eternal complacency that glorified Him on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration. But though He received honour and glory there, 
He saw in the distance that other mount, and descended again 
into the valley of humiliation to reach it. He goes up to be 
glorified eternally. He “appears in the presence of God to go 
out no more.” The emphasis rests on the words “ for us.” 
Our Lord is in heaven the accepted propitiation for human sin. 
He pleads the virtue of His atonement, which is the virtue of 
His Divine-human self, as the glorious Anti-type of the typical 
High Priest entering the holiest on the day of atonement. For 
all who are His He receives the heavens. His presence there 
is the security that they shall be there also. 

III. The Redeemer will appear a second time, without sin unto 
salvation. Here it must be remembered that a long chapter 
of the Church’s expectation is omitted. The millennial history 
that precedes His advent, the glorious circumstances of His 
coming, and many and wonderful events that derive their glory 
from it, are all passed by. The atonement is consummated, and 
that is all ; it ends, for He comes without the cross: it is perfected 
in the salvation of His saints. Our Lord will appear, to those 
who have no other desire in heaven or earth but Himself, not 
for judgment, but for salvation. They died with Him, and they 
shall live with Him; they suffered with Him, and they shall 
reign with Him. Here, we are saved by hope. In this life, 
salvation is of the spirit; and that salvation is perfect, save as 
the spirit is the soul, encompassed about by the infirmities of 
the bodily organ, Many penalties of sin remain untaken away 
while we live below. In Paradise these are gone, but there 
remains the widowhood of the disembodied spirit. Not that the 
salvation is incomplete, but it is perfect only in part. When 
we receive Jesus, and are made partakers of Him for ever, then 
will salvation be full, “ complete in Him.” 

W. B. PoPE, Sermons and Charges, p. 84. 

REFERENCES: ix. 26.—Spurgeon, Sevsmoms, vol. xiii, No. 759; 
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vol. xvi., Nos. g11, 962; L. Mann, Life Problems, p. 55 ; Homilist, 
4th series, vol.i., p. 39; R. Thomas, Christian World Pulpit, vol, xii., 
P. 330; Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. x., p. 147. 


Ohap. ix., ver, 27.—“ It is appointed unto man once to die but after this 
the judgment.” 


I. Ir is appointed unto man once to die, but after that they are 
still men. No affection, no principle of human nature, is lost. 
The form of man is not lost. Before death, men are covered 
with the opaque earth-form, and therefore they cannot be 
judged. Death removes the earthly mask, and then they can 
be truly judged. 

II. These two appearances of man correspond with the two 
appearances of Christ, the representative Man of the race. As 
Christ inherits to eternity what He acquired in His earthly 
humanity, so shall we. Our brief planetary existence is quite 
long enough for the inner and essential man to take the stamp, 
spirit, and general character of His endless after life. The 
progressive law of our being requires the opening of the books. 
Our lives make a nature in us, and as is the nature made, 
such will be the sphere of our existence, and such our 
associates. 

III. A man is under no absolute necessity of considering the 
bearings of his present life, on his future standing in the 
eternal world. If he prefer he can allow himself to be fully 
absorbed, by desiring and minding the things that pertain to 
his ephemeral flesh. And if he does he will simply find 
himself, after death, made and formed according to this world, 
and wholly unfitted for association with kingdom of heaven 
men. There is no fear of his being judged unjustly. He will 
appear what he is. The dominant affections that are in him 
will manifest themselves whether we are made out of heaven, 
for heaven ; or made out of more dusky elements, for the dusky 
world and its dusky associates. We shall have to keep the 
appointment that is made for us. All the laws without us 
and all the laws within us will urge us on to our own place. 

IV. It is every way wise and friendly that time should close 
with us and eternity open. Time is the reign of appearances, 
eternity is the reign of truth. Death opens a new door, and we 
pass from behind our curtains and disguises into the great 
sunlight. God is the eternal sunlight. God istruth. If, with 
the unveiled face of our heart, we form the habit of beholding 
His face in Jesus, the glory cf His face will change us into 
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the same image, and our glorious Lord will be glorified 


in us. 
J. PULSFORD, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xv., p. 401. 


I, Tuere is no undoing the past altogether. When the books 
are opened, we shall be judged out of the things which are 
written in the books, notwithstanding the book of life. The 
days of swine-keeping leave their mark. The woman of the 
city, to whom much was forgiven, loved much. But who :hat 
knows what repentance is can doubt that in the deepest depths 
of her love dwelt ever an earnest longing, which nothing in the 
present or the future could satisfy,—a longing for the innocence 
that had been lost, and for a memory unscathed by sin ? 

II. There has set in of late a strange foolhardiness, as if in 
the present age it were an agreed point among all people of 
discernment that judgment to come is an idle tale. Very 
seductive this must be to the young. Even if there be a judg- 
ment after death, death to them seems a long way off; and they 
have heard that divines themselves do not nowadays paint 
the judgment so terribly as they used to do. God is good. 
May they not leave Him to bring goodness out of all things in 
the end ? 

III. Our Judge is human, not a piece of mechanism. But 
His judgment is even more exquisitely true than that of man’s 
most exquisite workmanship. Let us look to Him now, that we 
may fear Him then. Let us seek to be one with His righteous- ~ 
ness now, that we may then be one with His sentence. 


J. FoxLey, Oxford and Cambridge Pulpit, Dec. 6th., 1883. 


REFERENCES: ix. 27.—W. Pulsford, Zrznzty Church Sermons, 
p. 182; Saturday Evening, p. 276; W.R. Thomas, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xxxv., p. 37; Preacher’s Monthly, vol. X., p. 342. ix. 
27, 28.—Spurgeon, Servos, vol. viii., No. 430; H. P. Liddon, Advent 
Sermons, vol. i., p. 69; Loza., Christian World Pulpit, vol. ii., p. 369; 
J. Pulsford, /dzd., vol. xv., p. 401; Zdzd., vol. xxvii., p. 374 ; lomeletec 
Magazine, vol. ix.,p. 44. 1x. 28.—Preacher’s Monthly, vol. x., p. 100; - 
Clergyman's Magazine, vol. ix., p. 278. 


Chap. x., vers, 1-7, 
Lo; Ticome. 

I. None but the Son of God could offer unto the Father a 
sacrifice to please Him, and to reconcile us unto Him in a 
perfect manner. The burnt-offerings and sin-offerings were 
ordained merely as shadows and temporary types of that one 
offering, the self-devotedness of the Son of God to accomplish 
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all the will of God, the counsel of salvation. It is the Divine 
and eternal offering of Himself unto the Father in which the 
incarnation and death of the Lord Jesus are rooted ; it is the 
voluntary character of His advent and passion, and it is the 
Divine dignity of the Mediator, which render His work unique, 
to which nothing can be compared, and a repetition of which is 
impossible. 

II. Rise from the river to its source, from the rays of light 
and love to the eternal origin and fount. Seein the life, the 
obedience, the agony of Jesus, the expression of that free 
surrender of Himself, and espousal of our cause, which was 
accomplished in eternity, in His own all-glorious and perfect 
divinity. Beware lest you see in Him only the faith and 
obedience, the sufferings and death of the Son of Man; see 
His eternal divinity shining through and sustaining all His 
humanity. 

III. This truth is revealed to us, not merely to establish our 
hearts in peace, and to fill us with adoring gratitude and 
joy, but here, marvellous to say, is held out to us a model 
which we are to imitate, a principle of life which we are 
to adopt. So wondrously are high mysteries and deep doc- 
trines intertwined with daily duties, and the transformation of 
our character, that the Apostle Paul, when exhorting the 
Philippians to’ avoid strife and vain-glory, and have brotherly 
love and helpfulness, ascends from our lowly earthly path into 
this highest region of the eternal covenant. As we owe all to 
Him, let us be not merely debtors, but followers of Him who 
came, not to do His own will, and to be ministered unto, who 
came to love and to serve, to give and to bless, to suffer and 
to die. 

A. SAPHIR, Lectures on Hebrews, vol. ii., p. 167 

REFERENCE: x. 1-14.—Homiletic Quarterly, vol. iii., p. 46. 


Chap. x., ver. 5.— Sacrifice and offering Thou wouldest not, but a body 
hast Thou prepared me.” 


Tue Body of Christ. 

The mystical body of Christ is the whole fellowship of all 
who are united to Him by the Spirit, whether they be at rest in 
the world unseen, or here in warfare still on earth, differing 
only in this, that all His members who have been gathered out 
of this world are secure for ever; but in this world they 
who are still in trial may yet be taken away, and, as the fruit- 
less and withered branch, cast forth for the burning. There 
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are three manners, three miracles of Divine omnipotence, by 
which Christ’s one body has been, is, and present: the first, as 
mortal and natural; the second, supernatural, real, and sub- 
stantial; the third, mystical, by our incorporation, Surely 
these great realities ought to teach us many high and practical 
- truths. 

I. As, for instance, with how much of loving reverence we 
ought to regard every baptised person. He is a member of 
Christ; what more can be spoken or conceived? He is 
united by the Spirit of Christ to the mystical body, of which the 
Lord made flesh is the supernatural Head. He has in Him a 
life and an element which is above this world; even “the 
powers of the world to come.” We partake of Him—of His 
very flesh, of His mind, of His will, and of His Spirit. ; 

II. This is the great reality which has restored to the world 
two great laws of love, the unity and the equality of man. All 
the members of Christ are one in Him, and equal, because He 
is in all. The highest and most endowed is but as the poorest 
and the lowest. Christ’s kingdom is full of heavenly paradoxes. 
Even the poor working man, with his hard palms, sits at the 
marriage supper with the king and princes; it may be he 
sits higher than his earthly lord. There is a courtesy, and 
a mutual observance, which is the peculiar dignity and sweet- 
ness of a Christian; and the source of it is, that He sees the 
presence of His Lord in others, and reveres Him in himself 
Only the true Christian can have real self-respect. From this 
springs purity of manners, language, conversation, and amuse- 
ments in private and social life. 

III. And one more thought we may take from this blessed 
mystery,—I mean, with what veneration and devotion we ought 
to behave ourselves towards the presence of Christ, in the 
Sacrament of His body and Blood. 


H. E. MANNING, Sermons, vol. iv., p. 190. 


Tue Atonement. 

I. In Christ’s sacrifice there was no earthly altar, no expiatory 
form, no visible priest; nobody could have told, either from 
His life or from His death, that He was the victim; He died 
by the natural course of events, as the effect of a holy and 
courageous life operating upon the intense jealousy of a class; 
He died by civil punishment, and in heaven that death pleaded 
as the sacrifice that taketh away the sin of the world. But that 
gacrifice was a willing, a self-offered sacrifice, The circum- 
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stance, then, of the victim being self-offered, makes, in the first 
place, all the difference upon the question of injustice to the 
victim. He who is sent is one in being with Him who sends. 
His willing submission, therefore, is not the willing submission 
of a mere man to one who is in a human sense another ; but it 
is the act of one who, by submitting to another, submits to 
himself. By virtue of His unity with the Father, the Son 
originates, carries on, and completes Himself the work of the 
Atonement. It is His own original will to do this, His own 
spontaneous undertaking. 

II. Consider the effect;of the act of the Atonement upon the 
sinner. It will be seen, then, that with respect to this effect, 
the willingness of a sacrifice changes the mode of the operation 
of a sacrifice, so that it acts on a totally different principle and 
law from that upon which a sacrifice of mere substitution rests. 
The Gospel puts before us the doctrine of the Atonement in 
this light, that the mercy of the Father is called out toward 
man by our Lord Jesus Christ’s generous sacrifice of Himself 
on behalf of man. The act of one produces this result in the 
mind of God towards another; the act of a suffering Mediator 
reconciles God to the guilty. But neither in natural mediation, 
nor in supernatural, does the act of suffering love, in producing 
that change of regard to which it tends, dispense with the moral 
change in the criminal. We cannot, of course, because a good 
man suffers for a criminal, alter our regards for him if he 
obstinately continues a criminal. And if the gospel taught any 
such thing in the doctrine of atonement, that would certainly 
expose itself to the charge of immorality. So rooted is 
the great principle of mediation in nature, that the mediator- 
ship of Christ cannot be revealed to us without reminding us 
of a whole world of analogous action, and a representation of 
action. It is this rooted idea of a mediator in the human 
heart which is so sublimely displayed in the sacred crowds of 
St. John’s Revelation. The multitude which no man can 
number are indeed there, all holy; all kings and priests are 
consecrated and elect. But the individual greatness of all is 
consummated in One who is in the centre of the whole, Him 
who is the need of the whole race, who leads it, who has saved 
it, its King and Representative, the First-born of the whole 
creation, and the Redeemer of it. Toward Him all faces are 
turned ; and it is as when a vast army fixes its look upon a 
great commander in whom it glories, who on some festival day 
is placed conspicuously in the midst. The air of heaven is 
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perfumed with the fragrance of an altar, and animated with the 

glory of a great conquest. The victory of the Mediator never 

ceases, and all triumph in Him. ; 
J. B. Moztey, University Sermons, p. 162. 

REFERENCES: x. 5.—Homiletic Quarterly, vol. i., pp. 275, 413. 


x. 5-7.—G. Huntingdon, Sermons for Holy Seasons, p. 161; J. Thain 
Davidson, Sure to Succeed, p. 61. 


Chap. x., vers, 5-18. 
Our Perfection. 

I. Perfection is now given to all who believe God Himself is 
our salvation. Jehovah Himself is our righteousness, Christ’s 
inheritance is our inheritance. The source is eternal love, self- 
moved, infinite, ocean without shore; the channel is free, 
abounding grace; the gift is eternal life, even life by the Holy 
Ghost in oneness with Jesus. The foundation is the obedience of 
Christ, eternal in its origin, infinite in its value, and unspeak- 
ably God-pleasing in its character. 

II. The word “ perfected” falls with a strange sound on those 
who are experiencing daily their sad imperfections.. But the 
Christian is a strange paradox. You may be caught up into 
the third heaven, and yet the abundance of this revelation will 
not burn up the dross that is in you, or kill the old man, the 
flesh which warreth against the spirit. On the contrary, there 
is the dauger, imminent and great, lest you be exalted above 
measure, and dream of victory and enjoyment while you are 
still on the battlefield. We have died once with Christ, and with 
Christ are accepted and perfect ; but our old nature is not dead, 
the flesh in us is not annihilated; there is still within us that 
which has no pleasure in the will and ways of God. We sin, 
we fall, we carry about with usa mind resisting God’s will, 
criticising it, and rebelling, and we shall experience to the very 
last breath we draw on earth that there is a conflict, and that 
we must strive and suffer in order to be faithful unto death. 
So we confess daily our errors and our sins, and condemn 
ourselves whenever we appear before God; yet are we perfect 
in Christ Jesus. Deeper than all our grief is the melody of the 
heart, and always can we rejoice in God. 

A. SAPHIR, Lectures on Hebrews, vol. ii., p. 187. 


Chap. x., ver. 7.—“‘Then said I, Lo, I come (in the volume of the 
book it is written of Me,) to do Thy will, 0 God.” 


I. Tue life of our Lord Jesus Christ is the most beautiful life 
that has ever been lived in the world. All sorts of beauty were 
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bright in Him. The beauty of virtue, the beauty of godliness, 
the beauty of love, the beauty of sympathy, the beauty of 
obedience, and this without crack or flaw; beauty which shone 
in the house, beauty which flamed in the temple, beauty which 
lighted up the cornfield and the wayside, beauty which graced 
alike the table of the publican and the Pharisee, beauty with 
smiles and tears, gifts and helps for men, women, and children 
as He found them. Ever radiant, ever beneficent. In the old 
pictures they used to paint Him with a gloriole or nimbus round 
His head, and had we seen Him anywhere, from cradle to cross, 
from tomb to cloud, in a trice we should have picked Him out 
from all others for His very beauty. 

II, One great reason why that beautiful life has been lived 
amongst us men is that we may make our lives beautiful by it. 
There is nothing in Christ that is foreign to us. He was aman 
amongst men. All His beauty is capable of translation into our 
lives. Nothing in Him was superfluous in us. Nothing that 
was in Him can we lack without leaving void or chasm in our 
being. 

III. The secret of this most beautiful life of our Lord Jesus 
Christ is told us. The will of God was to Him an irresistible 
spell. By it He accepted all tasks, and achieved them; by it 
He faced all sufferings, and endured them. No other explanation 
of His life is needed. Its strength, its unity, its manifold beauty 
are all intelligible now. The great secret is out. He came to 
do the will of God. 

IV, What a beautiful will the will of God must be if the 
beautiful life of Christ is simply its outcome. If we would make 
our life beautiful like that of Christ, we must daily study the 
will of God, and just be and do what that will ordains. This is 
the one grand law of time and eternity, of earth and heaven. 

G. B. Jounson, Zhe Beautiful Life of Christ, p. 1. 

REFERENCE: x. 7.—Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. i., p. 96. 


Chap, x., vers. 7-10.—“ According to the good pleasure of His will,” etc. 


I. Tue election of God is that ocean of love which surrounds 
our earthly Christian life as an island, and which we can never 
lose out of sight for any length of time. Is it not our ultimate 
refuge in our weakness, our afflictions, our trials? Thus we 
ascend to the eternal counsel of God, wliether we consider the 
character of the Gospel dispensation in its relation to the law, 
or the Divine righteousness and life through faith in the crucified 
Saviour, or the work of grace in conversion, or the spiritual 
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experience of the believer. Infinite love from all eternity pur- 
posed to clothe us with Divine and perfect righteousness, to endow 
us with an incorruptible inheritance, and this through the gift 
and the self-devotedness of the Son. 

II. Of the eternal counsel of God, Jesus crucified is the centre 
and the manifestation. He came to offer unto God that which 
sacrifice and burnt-offering could only shadow forth. In the 
sin-offering, death, due to the offerer, was transferred to the 
sacrifice; in the burnt-offering one already accepted professed 
his will to offer himself wholly unto the will of God. How 
perfectly and above all finite conception was this twofold sacrifice 
fulfilled in Christ ! 

III. From all eternity God, according to His good pleasure, 
which He had purposed in Himself, chose us in Christ that 
we should be to the praise of His glory. Notice the expression 
* good pleasure.” It is God’s eternal delight, this purpose of 
self-manifestation in grace; His counsel and election centre in 
the Son of His love, in the Only-begotten. It is according to 
this same good pleasure, to this same eternal, free, infinite 
delight, that God calls and converts souls through the foolish- 
ness of preaching; that He gives unto us the adoption of 
children, and the forgiveness of sins; it is the Father’s good 
pleasure to keep the little flock, and afterwards to give them the 
kingdom and the glory, together to Jesus. 


A. SAPHIR, Lectures on Hebrews, vol. ii., p. 186. 


Chap. x., vers. 8, 9.—“ Above when He said, Sacrifice and offering and 
burnt offerings and offering for sin thou wouldest not, neither 
hadst pleasure therein; which are offered by the law,” ete. 

ATONEMENT. 

If an innocent man should suffer, what is the common verdict 
of the world? It says, “There is a crime beneath the seeming 
innocence, or he would not suffer.” The book of Job gives the 
Old Testament answer to this blind opinion. The complete 
answer is in the death and suffering of Jesus. It has been 
written there for all the world to read, that this stupid maxim 
is wrong ; suffering does mot prove God’s anger, nor prove the 
sufferer’s sin. If increase of love were possible, never did the 
Father so deeply love the Son of man as at the hour of the cross; 
if increase of righteousness were possible, never was Jesus 
more sinless than in that hour of human agony and apparent 
defeat. 

I. Christ did mot come to tell us that God needed to be 
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reconciled to us, but that we needed to reconcile ourselves to 
Him. Christ did not come to die for us, the innocent for the 
guilty, that God’s justice might be satisfied, and because of this 
satisfaction be enabled to show mercy to us. He came to die 
that He might make us feel, through the intensity of His human 
love, how much God loved us, and make us understand that 
God’s justice, though it punished, was final mercy. Christ did 
not come to enable God to forgive us, He came to tell us that 
God had forgiven us. 

II. The things which belong to the law of atonement are not 
theological dreams, woven out of the intellect, not parts of a 
scheme ; they are developments of human powers natural to 
man, things possible to his nature, growing out of the common 
life of man ; ideas, but practical ideas ; the flower, according to 
law, of plants in the garden of human nature. Christ manifested 
these powers, showed that they were practical and possible, 
made us understand that we could blossom also into this perfec- 
tion. And that was another way in which He brought salvation 
to us, took away our sins, and justly earned the title of Redeemer. 
His revelation reconciles us to God ; reconciles man to man ; re- 
conciles man to suffering. 

S. A. BROOKE, Zhe Unity of God and Man, p. 82. 

REFERENCES: x. 9.—G. Dawson, Sermons on Disputed Potnts, 
p- 73; Christian World Pulpit, vol. iv., p. 319; Clergyman’s 
Magazine, vol. iii., p. 18. x. 10.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi., 
No. 1527; Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. xX., p. 145. X. 11.—Spurgeon, 
Serntons, vol. xvili., No. 1034. 


Chap. x., ver. 12.— This man, after he had offered one sacrifice for sins 
for ever, sat down on the right hand of God.” 

Tue Lessons of the Cross. 

Our Lord’s suffering is also 

I. Our example. How powerful the force of that teaching 
has been; how deep it has sunk into human nature’s heart. 
Here is He who was man, and yet was God. As God He could 
not die, but He stooped to death in the inferior nature. There 
is no limit to the force of this example. He has burst the gap 
through the gloomy barrier that fenced in the human life; He 
has let in light where all was dark before. His footsteps shine 
before us on the way, and the more rugged and painful the 
ground, the more firmly are they printed, the more deeply 
traceable. 

JI. But, again, the death of Christ witnesses to truth. All 

prophecy and its fulfilment, all teaching and its verification in 
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the life of man, is less convincing than the tale of the cross. It 
proves to us the truth in practice, that the will of God is the 
law and life to man. Life eternal is our object, and therefore 
suffering is our business. 

III. The cross of Christ is our greatest lesson in moral 
teaching. It teaches us under this head, (1) the immense value 
of our souls, and (2) the heinousness of sin as the bane and 
scourge of those souls. 

IV. And, lastly, it is our bond of union. He died to gather 
together in one the Church of God which is scattered abroad, 
to become the Good Shepherd of those far-off sheep, to bring 


-them home to Him and to each other. The Church of God is - 


the result, imperfect, scantily realised, and in idea so wide and 
so prominent, so historically grand, so socially vast, that its 


failure—so far as it has failed—is forced into prominence which ° 


meaner things could not reach. But the Church of God in its 
imperfections does but sum up and contain the total of the 
shortcomings of its members. They are Christ’s members still ; 
He counts them as such, and we may count them as such. 


H. HAYMAN, Rugby Sermons, p. 214. 


Chap. x., ver. 12.—“ One sacrifice for sins for ever.” 


I. THERE is an exceeding grandeur—approaching to awe—about 
everything which can be done only once. This is a great part 
of the grandeur of death, and of the judgment in their nature, 
they can be only once. And the atonement is the more grand 
because it is of the same character. The cross is magnificently 
fearful in its perfect isolation. Everything in religious truth, 
which went before it in ages past, looked on to it. . Everything 
in religious truth which has ever followed, and in ages yet to 
come, looks back to it. It is the bud of all, the beginning of 
all, the sum of all. 

I. We make sacrifices, and what are they? If we think, in 
any sense whatever, to offer up anything in the slightest degree 
propitiatory for sin, we plainly violate the whole Bible. We 
offer three things : our praises, our duties, and ourselves. These 
are our only sacrifices. And what makes these things sacrifices? 
The Christ that isin them. So that still, be we of the Jewish 
or the Christian dispensation, the same thing is true—there is 
‘one sacrifice for sins for ever.” 

II. Remember, that marvellous as is the region of the thought 
in which we are walking when we treat of the atonement, it is 
all in accordance with the most perfect sense of our under- 
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standing, and all lies within the strictest limit of perfect justice ; 
nay, its foundation is justice, and it commends itself to every 
man’s judgment as soon as he sees it. But such a view as 
a prospective forgiveness of future sin would violate every 
principle of common sense. Holiness is the great end of the 
cross. Pardon, peace, salvation, happiness, are only means— 
means to holiness ; holiness, which is the image of God, which 
is the glory of God. Beware of any approach to any view of 
Christ which does not directly tend to personal holiness. For 
He perfects—whom? Them that are sanctified. 
J. VAUGHAN, /7/ty Sermons, 5th series, p. 138. 


REFERENCES: x. 12.— Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. x., p. 230. 
X. 12, 13.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ii., No. 91. 


Chap, x., vers. 12-14.—“ This man, after He had offered one sacrifice for 
sins for ever, sat down on the right hand of God,” ete. 


Tue Only Sacrifice. . 

There is, and there can be, only one atonement for the sin of 
the world—the sacrifice of the death of Christ. This alone is 
in itself meritorious, propitiatory, and of infinite price and power. 
And this is, in fact, the whole argument of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. St. Paul is showing that the law of Moses was in 
itself without power; that it could make no propitiation, no 
true atonement in the eternal world; that the vileness of the 
sacrifices was enough to show their impotence, and much more 
their continual repetition. 

I. The sacrifice of Jesus Christ, then, is one. There is no 
other like it, or second after it. It is not the highest of a kind, 
or the perfecting of any order of oblations ; but, like His Person, 
a mystery sole and apart. In what does this unity consist ? 
In the nature, the quality and the passion of Him who offered 
Himself. (1) It is one and unapproachable, because He was a 
Divine Person, both God and man. (2) In like manner the 
sacrifice is one and above all, in the quality of the person who, 
as God, was holy, as man was sinless. It was not the obedience 
only of man for man, but of man without sin ; nor only a sinless 
man for sinners, but the obedience of God. (3) And, further, 
as the nature and the quality, so the passion of Christ gives to 
His sacrifice an unity of transcendent perfection. Righteous, 
holy, pure, perfect in love both to God and man, He offered 
Himselt up as a sacrifice and atonement between God and man. 
This, then, is its unity. 

II. But, further, the sacrifice is not only one, but continuous 
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As by its unity it abolished the multitude of oblations, so by its 
continuity it abolished the repetition of sacrifices. To add one 
more would be to deny its final atonement. The sacrifice of 
Christ is as everlasting as His Person. He was pierced on 
Calvary, but His passion is still before the mercy-seat. He 
was pierced eighteen hundred years ago, but His blood was 
shed four thousand years before, and His wounds are fresh and 
atoning until now. His sacrifice is eternal. Though every 
light in the firmament of heaven were a world, and every world 
dead in sin; and though time should multiply the generations of 
sinners for ever, yet that one sacrifice for sin would infinitely 


redeem all worlds. 
H. E. MANNING, Sermons, vol. iv., p. 210. 


Chap. x., ver. 14.—“ By one offering He hath perfected for ever them that 
are sanctified.” 


CurisT our Priest. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews represents Christ as our High 
Priest, and His office as a priesthood; as a priesthood in the 
two great parts of the priestly character, sacrifice and inter- 
cession or mediation. And it declares, also, that this is the 
only priest, and the only priesthood which the gospel ac- 
knowledges. 

I. Christ, then, by one offering, hath perfected for ever them 
chat are sanctified. By one offering, namely, the offering of 
Himself upon the cross, for the sins of the whole world. By 
this offering we are perfected, and without it we were lost. Un- 
doubtedly these few words are the very sum and substance of 
the gospel. Every heart, however constituted, with all our mani- 
fold varieties of power and disposition, can yet find in Christ that 
which will better suit its peculiar nature than anything to be 
found elsewhere ; all of us, if we could truly believe in Christ 
should assuredly find that our faith had saved us. 

II. He has perfected us ; that is, the work is complete, if we 
would but believe it ; but till we do believe it, it is in us not com- 
pleted. It is complete in us when our hearts are softened, and 
God and Christ and our own sin are fully before us; but as 
they pass away, so it becomes again undone, It becomes un- 
done, because then we do not believe. Another belief is ruling 
in our hearts ; the belief that we may follow our own ways, and 
live safely without God. But when we believe in God, the Father 
of Christ, we shall know and feel what is meant by infinite 
holiness and infinite love ; and by the one offering of our High 
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Priest onve offered, we shall feel that we who were dead are 
made alive—that we are now for ever perfected. 


T. ARNOLD, Sermons, vol. iii., p. 78. 


REFERENCES: x. 14.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. Mes No. 232; Clergy- 
man's Magazine, vol. iv., p. 224; vol. vi., p. 153. x. 15-18. —Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xii., No. 714; Homiletic Gaia ny. vol. iii, p 47° 
x, 17. —Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviii., No. 1685. x. 19.—Preacher 
Monthly, vol. viii., p. 361. x. 19, 20.—Bishop Thorold, Church of 
2 eed Pulpit, vol. i., p.. 81; Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. x., 

veg x, 19-22.—H. W. Beecher, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xi., 
A 26 Homiletic Quarterly, vol. iii., p. 463. 


Chap. x., vers, 19-25, 


Fairy, Hope, and Love. 

I. The Apostle’s great argument is concluded, and the result 
is placed before us in a very shortsummary. We have boldness 
to enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, by a new and 
living way; and we have in the heavenly sanctuary a great 
Priest over the house of God. On this foundation rests a three- 
fold exhortation. (1) Let us draw near with a true heart, in 
the full assurance of faith. (2) Let us hold fast the profession 
of hope without wavering. ‘ Let us consider one another to 
provoke unto love and to good works. Faith, hope, and love— 
this is the threefold result of Christ’s entrance into heaven, 
spiritually discerned, and a believing, hoping, and loving attitude 
of heart corresponds to the new covenant relation of Divine 
grace. 

II. In times of persecution or lukewarmness, Christian fellow- 
ship is specially important ; it is likewise a test of our faithfulness. 
The Hebrews, it seems, needed this word of exhortation; 
and the Apostle confirms it by the solemn addition, “ Forasmuch 
as ye see the day approaching.” The Apostle refers, doubtless, 
to the approaching judgment of Jerusalem, connecting it, accord- 
ing to the law of prophetic vista, with the final crisis. Because 
the Lord is at hand we are to be patient, loving, gentle,— 
exercising forbearance towards our brother, while examining 
with strict care our own work. 

I{I. The second advent of our Lord is the most powerful, as 
well as the most constraining motive. Called to eternal fellow- 
ship and love in joy and glory, let us fulfil the ministry of love 
in suffering and service, and let every day see some help and 
consolation given to our fellow-pilgrims. Christians see the day 
approaching, for they love Christ’s appearing ; and to them the 
day of light is not far off. Jesus said, ‘‘I come quickly,” and 
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the long delay of centuries does not contradict this ‘ quickly.” 
Christ is looking forward unto His return and to nothing else. 


A. SAPHIR, Lectures on Hebrews, vol. ii., p. 219. 


Chap. x., ver. 22.— Let us draw near with a true heart in full assurance 
of faith, having our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, and 
our bodies washed with pure water.” 


Stns of Ignorance and Weakness. 

Among the reasons which may be assigned for the observance 
of prayer at stated times, there is one which is very obvious, 
and yet perhaps is not so carefully remembered and acted upon 
as it should be. I mean the necessity of sinners cleansing 
themselves from time to time of the ever-accumulating guilt 
which loads their consciences. We cannot, by one act of faith, 
establish ourselves for ever after in the favour of God. The 
text is addressed to Christians, to the regenerate; yet so far 
from their regeneration having cleansed them once for all, they 
are bid ever to sprinkle the blood of Christ upon their con- 
sciences, and renew, as it were, their baptism, and so con- 
tinuously appear before the presence of Almighty God. 

I. First consider our present condition, as shown us in 
Scripture. Christ has not changed this, though He has died ; it 
is as it was from the beginning—I mean our natural state as 
men. We are changed one by one; the race of man is what it 
ever was, guilty—what it was before Christ came. The taint 
of death is upon us, and surely we shall be stifled by the en- 
compassing plague, unless God from day to day vouchsafes to 
make us clean. 

II. Again, reflect on the habits of sin which we superadded 
to our evil nature before we turned to God. Here is another 
source of continual defilement. Through the sins of our youth, 
the power of the flesh is exerted against us, as a second creative 
principle of evil, aiding the malice of the devil. 

Tlf. Further, consider how many sins are involved in our 
obedience, I may say from the mere necessity of the case: that 
is, from not having that more clear-sighted and vigorous faith 
which would enable us accurately to discern, and closely to 
follow the way of life. We attempt great things with the 
necessity of failing, and yet the necessity of attempting ; and so 
while we attempt, need continual forgiveness for the failure of 
the attempt. How inexpressibly needful to relieve ourselves of 
the evil that weighs upon the heart, by drawing near to God in 
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full assurance of faith, and washing away our guilt by the 
expiation which He has appointed. 
J. H. NEwman, Parochial and Plain Sermons, vol. i., p. 83. 

REFERENCES: Xx. 23.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxii., No. 1897. 
X. 23, 24.—J. B. Heard, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xv., p. 344. 
X. 23-25.—Homuletic Quarterly, vol. iii., p. 464. 

Chap. x., ver. 24.—“ And let us consider one another to provoke unto 
love and to good works.” 

I. “ Works.” Work is the condition of life in the world. The 
law of both kingdoms alike is, “If any man will not work, 
neither should he eat.” Work has been made a necessity in the 
constitution of nature, and declared a duty in the positive 
precepts of Scripture. Idleness is both sin and misery. Every 
thing is working. A non-productive class is an anomaly in 
creation. Christ was a worker. He went about doing. The 
world is a field. It must be subdued and made the garden of 
the Lord. 

II, Good works. It is not any work that will please God or . 
be profitable to man. A bustling life will not make heaven sure. 
The works must be good in design and character. The motive 
must be pure, and the effect beneficent. Good works rendered 
by Christians to Christ, put forth upon a needy world, are not 
dangerous things. Christians should not be jealous, but 
zealous of good works. The Lord requires them; disciples 
render them ; the world needs them. 

IfI. Love and good works. Verily good works constitute a 
refreshing stream in the world wherever they are found flowing. 
It is a pity that they are too often like Oriental torrents, waters 
that fail in the time of need. 

IV. Provoke unto love and good works. All the really effective 
machinery for doing good in the world depends for propulsion 
on the love that glows in human breasts; with all the revival 
of our own favoured times, the wheels, clogged with the thick 
clay of a predominating selfishness, move but slowly. Up with 
the impelling love into greater warmth, that it may put forth 
greater power. 

V. “Consider one another to provoke unto love and to good 
works.” It is the considerer, not the considered, who is pro- 
voked unto love. What attitude must we assume, and what 
preparation must we make, in order that love by the ministry 
of the Spirit may be kindled in our heart ? Here is the prescrip- 
tion short and plain, “ Consider one another.” 

W. ARNOT, Roots and Fruits, p. §%. 
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Mutua Consideration. 

I. Mutual consideration is to be a cultivated influence. By 
that I mean, that consideration is not necessarily natural to 
children, although it is tosome. There is an inborn selfishness 
in most children ; yet some little folks seem to be dowered with 
thoughtful faculties which they have inherited. Even children 
can be like Christ, living in others. Consideration is to be 
cultivated ; and the child’s nature, through Christ’s renewing 
grace, will grow into carefulness about his neighbours, and 
about everybody. 

II, Mutual consideration is to be a provocative influence. 
“ Consider one another to provoke unto love and to good works.” 
Why has the word “provoke” got to have an ugly meaning ? 
Why, in the same way that the word “retaliation” has. Be- 
cause men oftener retaliate injuries than benefits! If I were 
to announce a sermon on “ Retaliation,” most people would 
think that I meant to preach against the retaliation of injuries, 
forgetting the fact that a man can retaliate a benefit just as well 
as an injury! How can you provoke unto love? It cannot 
be done by speech, unless that speech is translated into deed. 
So the Apostle says, “ Provoking one another.” When you see 
the speech translated into the deed, then you have the provo- 
cative power. The attractive power of life is in character, not 
in word only; and be thankful, those of you who are engaged 
in mission work, that you do not know all the results, for the 
might of influence has provoked some people you have never 
seen. This is the grandest thought to take away with us; 
that something which occurred twenty years ago may be pro- 
voking another invitation to-day, for good deeds never die; 
they walk the earth when we are dead and gone. 

III. Mutual consideration is to be a Church influence. 
Consideration is the element that is to change the world. The 
cross living in us, and transfiguring us, will take away all those 
elements in our life which make us Pharisaic towards sinners, 
proud of our virtues, selfish in our thoughts and aims, hard in 
our judgments, and vulgar in our manners. 


W. M. STATHAM, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxv., p. 92. 


REFERENCES: x. 24.—LPreacher’s Monthly, vol. ii., p. 135; T. G. 
Bonney, Church of England Pulpit, vol. iv., p. 225. x. 25.—C. P 
Reichel, /dzd., vol. xiii., p. 133 ; Afomezlest, 2nd series, vol. i., p. 588; 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxvi., p. 216; W. Scott, /dzd., vol. xxix., 
p. 56; Lreacher’s Monthly, vol. x. p. 289. x. 26.—Homeletse 
Quarterly, vol. ili., p. 465. 
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Chap. x., vers, 26-39, 


Warnine against Apostasy. 

I. Note briefly some misconceptions which prevent some 
readers of Scripture from receiving in a meek and docile spirit 
solemn admonitions of the Holy Ghost, such as the present. 
(1) There is an undue and one-sided haste to be happy and in 
the enjoyment of comfort. (2) There is a one-sided and unscrip- 
tural forgetfulness of the true position of the believer, as a man 
who is still on the road, in the battle ; who has still the responsi- 
bility of trading with the talent entrusted, and watching for the 
return of the Master. (3) We must remember that God, in the 
Gospel and in the outward Church, deals with mankind, and 
not merely with the elect known only unto Him. The warning 
is necessary, for the actual condition of the Church embraces 
false professors. It is necessary and salutary for all, for young 
and weak believers, as well as for the most experienced. It is, 
above all, true; for the gospel reveals to us the living and holy 
God, the earnestness and jealousy, as well as the tenderness of 
Divine love. 

II. Mark the bearing of the passage on the mere professor 
of Christianity. If we follow our deceitful and sluggish hearts, 
we neither rejoice in God’s promises, nor tremble at His 
threatenings. The world knows not the sweetness of Divine 
love, nor does it stand in awe before God’s wrath. And pro- 
fessing Christians also may forget that our God is a consuming 
fire, and that we must either serve Him with all our heart, or 
depart from Him as evil-doers. God sends now the message 
of peace ; but this message rests on the full manifestation, and 
not upon a change of his character. And hence the gospel 
brings to him who, in fear and trembling, and with faith, accepts 
it, salvation, blood-bought, and wrought into us by a total and 
central renewal of our hearts; whereas it brings to him who 
rejects it a fuller disclosure of God’s wrath, and a sterner 
announcement of everlasting perdition. ; 

A. SAPHIR, Lectures on Hebrews, vol. ii., p. 237. 

REFERENCES: x. 28, 29.—Homiletic Magazine, vol. viii., p. 258. 

x. 30.—Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. X., p. 84. 


Chap. x., ver. 31.—“It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God.” 
Tue Judgments of God. 
- |. This is, of all the revelations of Scripture, the one which 
men can least bear. They would fain find scmething of hope 
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something of mitigation, even in the heaviest sentence of God’s 
anger. They would fain believe that all shall be well at the last. 
Most natural is it for flesh and blood so to wish; most natura! 
that the strong wish should labour to become belief. But the 
declaration of God’s truth is in His own Scriptures clear and 
full; no man can mistake, no man can dispute its meaning. 
Can that be inconsistent with God’s mercy which is declared by 
Him who laid down His life for us ? 

II. The real Christian faith in Christ’s promises and Christ’s 
threatenings is what we all require daily. Where is the man 
of us, however earnestly he may love Christ’s words, who can 
pretend that he believes them with the same undoubting faith 
that he could do if he knew and loved Christ better ? Conceive, 
if that were the case, how entire would be our confidence in all 
God’s words; how steadily should we look beyond the grave, 
and see the river’s further shore. For what makes death clear 
or dark to us is exactly our greater or less knowledge of God, a 
knowledge that if we are with Him we shall be safe and happy, 
whether it be in life or death. And it is a knowledge also of 
His terrors, that it is indeed a fearful thing to find ourselves in 
His hands for the first time when He comes with judgment. 
Here we knew Him not, and therefore carelessly offended Him ; 
but there we must know Him, and shall find that the evil done 
or the good not done to one of the least of our brethren was a 
wrong or a neglect to Him. 


T. ARNOLD, Sermons, vol. vi., p. 253. 


REFERENCES: x. 31.—Spurgeon, Sevmovs, vol. xii., No. 682; R. L. 
Browne, Sussex Sermons, Pp. 241. xX. 32.—E. White, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xxx.. p. 72; Homiletic Magazine, vol. xiii., p. 200. 
X. 34-37.—LZomeiis?, 3rd series, vol. i., p. 222. x. 35.—H. F. Walker, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xiv., p. 341; J. B. Brown, JZdzd., 
vol. xxiii., p. 113. X. 35, 36.—H. W. Beecher, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. v., p. 378; Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. iii., p. 210. x. 36.— 
H. W. Beecher, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxi., pp. 27, 68; 
UW. P. Liddon, /ézd., vol. xxv., p. 136. 


Chap. x., ver. 38.—“ Now the just shall live by faith: but if any man 
draw back, My soul shall have no pleasure in him.” 
TRANSGRESsions and Infirmities. 

Warnings such as these would not be contained in Scripture 
were there no danger of our drawing back, and thereby losing 
that life in God’s presence which faith secures to us. Faith is 
the tenure upon which the Divine life is continued to us: by 
faith the Christian lives, but if he draws backs he dies: his faith 
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profits him nothing, or, rather, his drawing back to sin is a 
reversing of his faith, after which God has no pleasure in him. 
Faith keeps us from transgressions, and they who transgress, 
for that very reason, have not true and lively faith, and therefore 
it avails them nothing that faith, as Scripture says, is imputed 
to Christians for righteousness, for they have not faith. Instead 
of faith blotting out transgressions, transgressions blot out faith. 
Faith, if it be true and lively, both precludes transgressions, and 
gradually triumphs over infirmities ; and, while infirmities con- 
tinue, it regards them with so perfect an hatred, as avails for 
their forgiveness, and is taken for that righteousness which it is 
gradually becoming. 

I. There are sins which forfeit a state of grace. (1) All habits 
of vice are such. (2) It is fearful to think that covetousness 
is mentioned in connection with sins of the flesh, as incurring 
forfeiture of grace equally with them. (3) All violent breaches 
of the law of charity are inconsistent with a state of grace; and, 
in like manner, all profaneness, heresy, and false worship, and, 
further, hardness of heart or going against light. 

IJ. That there are sins of infirmity, or such as do not throw 
the soul out of a state of salvation, is evident directly it is granted 
that there are sins which do; for no one will pretend to say that 
all sins exclude from grace, else no one can be saved, for there 
is no one who is sinless. 

III. These sins of infirmity tend to those which are greater, 
and forfeit grace. Never suffer sin to remain upon you; let it 
not grow old in you; wipe it off while it is fresh, else it will 
stain ; let it not get ingrained ; let it not eat its way in and rust 
in you ; come continually to the Fount of cleansing for cleansing. 
It is thus that the Church of God, it is thus that each individual 
member of it, becomes ail glorious within and full of grace. 

J. H. NEwMAn, Parochial and Plain Sermons, vol. V., Pp. 195. 

REFERENCES: x. 38.—W. M. Statham, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xi., p. 248; H. W. Beecher, /ézd., vol. xvii., p. 164; Homdletic 
Quarterly, vol. iii., p. 567. x. 38, 39.—MHomiletic Magazine, vol. viii., 
Pp. 132. 


Chap. xi., ver. 1—“ Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.” 


Faity and Things Hoped for and Unseen. 

I. Faith appears at first sight a very simple thing ; itis nothing 
else but believing the word of God. We know what it is to 
receive the word of a man, to believe statements, thought 
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strange and surpassing our experience, because we regard the 
character of him who makes them with respect and confidence. 
But then, remember, as God is greater than man, as God’s word 
is heaven, high above any human word, so the reception of this 
word, the believing of this word, is necessarily something quite 
different from the reception of any human word or testimony. 
As is the voice, so is the echo; as is the seal, so is the impres- 
sion ; as is the word or revelation, so is the faith. The Divine 
word produces in the heart of man faith, which is Divine in its 
nature and power. To assent to the word of God is therefore 
to enter into a perfectly new life, a perfectly new mode of 
power and existence. 

II. True faith takes hold of the Divine word; it is weak or 
strong, great or small, as it receives, keeps, and uses, the word 
of God. The source of weak faith is in the ignorance and 
slowness of the heart with reference to the Divine testimony. 
The strength of faith is the humility of a helpless and broken 
heart cleaving to the promise. There was one who, next to the 
apostles, was perhaps the greatest gift of God to the Church, ~ 
whom we all admire for his faith, And yet Martin Luther was 
wont to say, “Oh, if I had faith!” And often he confessed 
that, unless every day he read the Scriptures, and meditated on 
Christ, and repeated the Creed, and prayed the Psalms, his heart 
became dead and cold, full of dark and hard thoughts of God, 
and of dreary and tormenting doubts and fears, Let us dwell, 
then, on Christ ; let us consider Him in steadfast, frequent, daily 
meditation ; let the word of Christ dwell richly in our hearts, 
minds, and homes. 


A. SAPHIR, Lectures on Hebrews, vol. ii., p. 257. 


FAITH. 

Ages, like individuals, have their besetting sins, and prominent 
among those of the present day is faithlessness. We have 
many excellent characteristics, without doubt; we should be 
inhuman if it were not so. We are earnest after our fashion, 
enterprising, intellectually veracious, humane, liberal, tolerant ; 
but underneath, and behind all this, we are emphatically a 
faithless generation. The one thing conspicuous by its absence 
from our social and political dealings, from our literature, from 
our art, from our thought, from vhe conduct of our lives, is faith ; 
and yet, “ whatsoever is not of faith is sin,” and “ without faith 
it is impossible to please God.” 

I. Consider what faith is. We too often think and speak of 
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it as a speculative faculty, co-ordinate with reason, and differing 
from reason only in being concerned with a different subject- 
matter; as if, while reason assures us that honesty is the best 
policy, or that probability is the guide of life, or that the laws of 
nature are uniform, faith supplies us with similar judgments 
about God, and spirit, and immortality ; judgments that is, which 
may or may not have an important bearing on our lives, but 
which are exhausted, as far as faith is concerned, by the intel- 
ligent recital of the orthodox creed. But this is not St. Paul’s 
view. Sight, intuition, vision, by whatever name you call it, is 
a higher thing than reason, for it is that in which reason ends ; 
and faith is higher than even sight, for it is sight become 
creative. It sees in darkness, believes without evidence, is 
certain of impossibilities, grapples with and forces the blank, 
dark, empty nothingness into substance, and consistency, and 
reality, and life; it is the reflection, almost too bright for frail 
human nature, of the Divine power that can create ex nihilo. 

II, Why is it that when our health, and wealth, and time, 
and opportunity, are not actively misused for evil, they are so 
often frittered away? Simply for want of faith. You start in 
life with high ideas and an exuberance of energy, but you have 
not courage to bring the two into relation—#e., you have not 
faith, Your ideas are like the visions that float before the 
artist ; they are unreal to begin with; but you are endowed with 
a creative faculty, and you can call them into existence by the 
bare fact of your faith. You can make them what they are not, 
as the heroes and saints have done before you, but you w// not, 
and so you allow the God-sent vision of your destiny to fade 
away unfulfilled, till in the end it will be nothing more to you 
than the melancholy memory of some sunrise long ago. 

J. R. ILLINGWORTH, Sermons, p. 116. 
Fairu. 

I. Faith is here opposed to sight. It is, in the first place, the 
resting of the soul upon the unseen. This, the writer says, has 
been the common feature of all great, heroic, saintly deeds and 
lives. He draws his illustrations from the history of the race 
to which he writes. Every one whose name was great in its 
history, its founders, legislators, rulers; its warriors, and its 
martyrs ; its prophets, and its poets; those without its limits 
who had helped it in days of adversity ; all had one common 
characteristic. They had looked beyond what they could see. 
They had believed in the future, in the possible, in powers of 
which their senses gave them no assurance. 
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II. Faith is the vivid life-moving realisation of the unseen, the 
distant, che ideal. It is not the same as hope, but it is the 
spring of hope—that on which hope rests—the substance, the 
reality of things hoped for. In this sense it colours all history. 
It gives to all life its beauty, its romance, its, spiritual energy. 
The faith of which the chapter speaks is generally not merely 
the faculty, the will, to see beyond the present and the visible ; 
it is the eye open to the sun of the unseen world. 

III. Let me suggest two thoughts on this point: (1) That we 
do well to feed our imaginations and fortify our instincts by 
gathering, by dwelling upon, even as the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews dwells upon pictures of this virtue of heroes. This 
is the great good to us of poetry, and of the great scenes of history. 
(2) This is one thought; the other is that we should each strive 
to see, if we may use the paradox, the unseen side, the ideal side 
of our work. That dream-world is the true, the real world. 
All those visions of beauty—truth and love and justice—are not 
phantoms of our brains, but the outlines dimly seen of One 
infinitely perfect, by whom and in whom are we and all things. 


E. C. WICKHAM, Wellington College Sermons, p. 42. 


FaitH. 

I, Faith is that feeling or faculty within us by which the 
future becomes to our minds greater than the present; and 
that which we do not see, more powerful to influence us than 
what we do see, It is very true, that if we knew nothing of 
God, still there would be the same feeling of preferring the 
future and the unseen to the present ; and this feeling, wherever 
it rested, would raise and improve the mind. But the moment 
that we are told of God, we see that He is an object of faith, 
far more excellent than any other, and that it is when directed 
towards Him that the feeling can be brought towards its full 
perfection. 

II. It is a very necessary part of faith that the thing which 
we believe be told us by some one whom we have reason for 
believing—some one whom we know to be, so far as we are 
concerned, good and wise. The moment we are told of God,— 
so perfect in wisdom, so perfect in goodness, so perfect in 
power—we find One on whose assurance we may rely with a most 
certain trust, and whose commands will be as good and wise, as 
the fulfilment of His threats will be sure. Again, it is a great 
trial of faith when the good or the evil expected is distant, and still 
greater when it is not only distant, but imperfectly understood 
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Now the good or evil which God promises and threatens to 
Christians is so distant, that it will only come after our earthly 
lives are over ; it is so imperfectly understood, that eye has not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither hath entered into the heart of man 
to conceive, the things which God has prepared for them that 
love Him; nor yet, I may add, the wrath which He has 
prepared for those who do not love Him. So then, faith in 
God, in His promises, and His threatenings, seems to be 
perfect in all the points required to perfect it. 
T, ARNOLD, Sermons, vol. ii., p. 1. 
REFERENCES: xi. 1.—R. W. Dale, Zhe Yewish Temple and the 
Christian Church, p. 242; Homletic Quarterly, vol. v., p. 175; Clergy- 
man’s Magazine, vol. i., pp. 163,170; Church of England Pulfit, 
vol. v., p. 305 ; Lomzizst, 1st series, vol. iv., p. 338; /bzd., 2nd series, vol. 
ii., p. 587; C. J. Vaughan, Christian World Pulpit, vol. viii., pp. 286, 
296. 1. 1-10.—E. W. Shalders, /ézd., pp. 298, 317, 325, 349, 3563 
H. W. Beecher, /ézd@., vol. xvi., p. 28; /ézd., vol. xxili., pp. 31-40; 
A. Mursell, Zézd., vol. xviii, p. 248; G. Macdonald, /ézd., vol. xxi., 
p. 385. xi. 1-3.—/é2d., vol. xvii., p. 264; Homiletic Magazine, vol. vii., 
Pp. 191. 
Chap. xi., ver. 3—“ Through faith we understand that the worlds were 
framed by the word of God, so that things which are seen were not 
made of things which do appear.” 


FaitH in God the Creator. 

I. Reason cannot ascend from nature to nature’s God. The 
most comprehensive observation of things seen, and of which we 
can take cognisance, and the most minute analysis of things with 
the most remote and simple elements, leave the question of 
creation or the origin of things perfectly untouched and un- 
approached. The step from matter to mind, from things which 
appear to that which is the cause, spring, origin of all, is one 
which reason cannot take. God reveals it ; we believe. 

II. We believe that God is, for He has spoken to us; He 
has loved us, He has redeemed us. He was Abraham’s guest 
and guide, his sure portion, and exceeding great reward. He 
brought Israel out of Egypt. He spoke unto the fathers as 
unto His chosen friends. Jehovah reveals to us that He is the 
Lord, the Creator of heaven and of earth; that He made all 
things by the word of His power. He reveals to us that all 
things were made by His Son, and for Him, who is appointed 
Heir of all things; that not atoms, or an original matter, but 
Christ, is the beginning of creation, in whom all His counsel stood 
before Him from all eternity. 

III. God is the Creator; this is the first note struck on the 
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lyre of Revelation, with which all other strains are in harmony. 
It sounds throughout the whole anthem. In Christ we hear the 
full melody; in Him we behold both the eternal counsel of 
redemption, and the final consummation in glory. Such are the 
apparently simple but inexhaustible and ever-blessed revelation 
truths for the sinner seeking salvation, for the Christian in 
affliction, in temptation ; for the day of warfare, the night of 
sorrow, the hour of death. 
A. SAPHIR, Lectures on Hebrews, vol. ii., p. 273. 
REFERENCE: xi. 3.—Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. vi., p. 334. 


Chap. xi, ver. 4.— By faith.” 


Tue Work of the Few and the Many. 

The history of mankind, whether secular or religious, resolves 
itself into the history of a few individuals. It is not that all the 
rest do not live their own lives, or can shirk their own eternal 
responsibilities ; but it is that the march and movement of the 
many is as surely influenced by the genius of the few as is the 
swing of the tide by the law of gravitation. It is a law of our 
being that we should belong—the vast majority of us—to the 
unknown, to the unrecorded masses, who, long before the very 
things we own have perished, shall have passed away out of all 
remembrance as utterly as though we had never been. 

I, There, then, is one great fact of life; another, and a far 
sadder one, is that, by a sort of fatal gravitation, the human race 
seems of itself to tend downwards. It is impulse, passion, 
temptation, more than reason, that often sways the heart of each 
man, and therefore of all men. It isthe few only who are saints ; 
the few only who are heroes. 

II. How does God carry out His work of continuous 
redemption? It is by the energy of His chosen few. Into 
their hearts He pours the power of His Spirit; upon their 
heads He lays the hands of His consecration. The history of 
mankind is like the history of Israel in the days of the Judges. 
The deliverance of mankind has never been wrought by the 
multitude ; always by the individual. 

III. We learn from this subject : (1) the secret, the sole secret, 
of moral power. Who that reads the signs of the times can fail 
to perceive how much this age needs to learn the secret. By 
faith, each in his age and order, these saints of God delivered 
his generation, inspired his successors, wrought righteousness 
in a faithless world. (2) We may notice also that the work of 
these saints of God, being al ways and necessarily human, is never 
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permanent in its special results. There is an infinite pathos in 
the predestined failure of men and institutions which leave no 
adequate heirs to propagate their impulse, to carry on their 
purposes. Abraham dies, and in a century his descendants are 
slaves. When the influence of God’s saints has spent its force, 
if the work pauses for a moment, everything falls into ruin and 
corruption. Only as an inspiring, passionate, continuous energy 
can Christianity regenerate the world. (3) These apparent 
failures were never absolute. No good man, no saint of God, 
has ever lived or died in vain. The very best of us leaves his 
tale half untold, his message imperfect ; but if we have but been 
faithful, then, because of us, some one who follows us with a 
happier heart and in happier times, shall utter our message better 
and tell our tale more perfectly. Some one shall run and not 
be faint ; some one shall fly with wings where we have walked 
with weary feet. 
F, W. FARRAR, Sermons and Addresses in America, p. 202. 


Obap. xi, ver. 4.—“By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent 
sacrifice than Cain.” 


FaitH as Acting on Worship. 

I, All faith implies an effort, a motion of the will towards 
God. It maintains not existence merely, but living energy ; it 
is not otiose, but active; it even asks, “Lord, what wilt thou 
have me fo do?” Think of this as regards worship. To be 
real it must be a business in which we take an active part—a 
homage to a Presence which we feel. If there areany to whom 
the Lord’s day, with its special duty, or each day’s ordinary 
duty of prayer and praise, is a mere blank of unoccupied thought, 
a mere spiritual void, then be sure that the world, the flesh, 
and the devil, are filling the vacuum. You come away the 
better or the worse from every service ; you are either drawing 
near to God and receiving of Him, or you are practising un- 
belief, decomposing your assurance into doubt, and rehearsing 
the earlier stages of that hardening of the heart of which the 
Israelites are the standing type, who walked for a whole 
generation in God’s presence, and knew Him not, and perished 
by the way. 

If. Praise is valueless except it express faith. Take the 
oldest hymn of the distinctively Christian Church, which we 
have inherited from its earliest ages—the Ze Deum. That 
hymn has doubtless been so universally received throughout 
the West because it appeals so peculiarly to our faith as 
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Christians. That is the simple account of it; it contains a 
creed, but under the most personal of aspects. Is it possible to 
utter such words as those of the Ze Deum without an emotion 
of faith and not be self-convicted? Exactly in proportion 
as it embodies the articles of the faith, and displays each 
separate credendum in near connection with our most deeply 
seated hopes and our most awful fears, in that proportion 
does it demand the inward, the subjective faith in us which 
is the Divine quality in the heart of man. Faith alone can put 
a life into our worship. H, HayvMan, Rugby Sermons, p. 16. 


UnsE.FisH Immortality. 

I. It is so that every great man speaks to men. Dead, they 
live ; buried, they rise again ; and they speak with more power 
after death than during life, for jealousy and envy no longer 
dog their footsteps, and their faults are seen as God sees them, 
through that veil of charity which justice weaves ; and their good 
is disentangled from their evil, and set in clear light, because 
so wise and true is the heart of mankind, in spite of all its 
wrong and folly, that in its memory it is the good and not the 
evil that survives. 

II. Our home and our society are to us what the world is 
to a great man—the sphere we may fill with work that cannot 
die. The statesman moulds a people into order and progress, 
partly by the force of character, partly by great measures. We 
are the statesmen of our little world. Every day mother and 
father stamp their character upon their children’s lives, mould 
their manners, conscience, and their future by the measures by 
which they direct the household. This is our work, and all of 
it lives after you—lives with tenfold power when you are dead, 
multiplies in the lives of those who have known you well. 

III. Take noble care of the works that are handed down to 
to you, and the voices that come to you from the silent world. 
We look too carelessly on that store and its riches. The past 
spreads a banquet before you ; eat and be thankful. The eating 
will nourish your whole being ; the thankfulness will help you 
to digest the food. And as you do this the sense of the enduring 
life of human kind will grow on you; you will begin, through 
long unweaving of yourself. with the past, to feel unwoven with 
an infinite future. This last result will make you worthy your- 
self to speak when you are dzad, to follow your works in men 
to come. To do this with regard to Christ is to become a 
Christian. 
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IV. Considering that universal communion of those whoa 
have among men done and thought nobly or beautifully, and - 
how among this communion there is neither nation, nor time, 
nor place, nor language, but mankind is all, and in all—we, 
entering into this region through sharing in the works and 
speech of all those who have been good and great in all lands, 
become ourselves universal in thought and feeling. We shall 
arise into the conception of an everlasting life for this vast and 
glorious race that has so wonderfully thought, and done, and 
loved, and turn, believing, with outstretched hands and eagei 
eyes, to Him who said, “ God is not the God of the dead, but of 
the living, for all live to Him.” 

S. A. BROOKE, Christian World Pulfit, vol. xvii., p. 401. 

REFERENCES: xi. 4.—Homilist, 2nd series, vol. ii., p. 588; J. G. 
Rogers, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxviii., p. 225; W. J. Woods, 
Lb+@., vol. xxxiii., p. 200. 


Chap. x1., vers, 4-7, 


ABEL, Enoch, Noah. 

Before the flood and the Abrahamic covenant God had a 
people on earth who lived by faith. Abel, the first martyr, 
Enoch, the seventh from Adam, and Noah, the preacher of 
righteousness, are the three witnesses of the period whose lives 
are recorded. 

I. Abel, the first man who had to descend into the grave, was 
carried through it on the arms of redeeming love. Abel, be- 
lieving the word, approached God through the bitter sacrifice. 
Every one who believes in Jesus Christ is an accepted worshipper. 
There is no other true and spiritual worship but the worship of 
a believer in Jesus, and this worship is a/ways accepted. Of 
this, the only worship, Abel, though dead, yet speaketh. 

II. The sinner who through faith in the sacrifice is righteous 
before God, belongs now to God, and is an heir of eternal life. 
Sin and death have no more dominion over him. Thus Enoch, 
the seventh from Adam, walks with God. In this simple familiar 
expression we have the description of the new life; it brings 
before us communion with God, dependence on His guidance, 
submission to His authority, confidence in His love and favour, 
continuous, habitual fellowship, and a mind conformed to God’s 
mind, and delighting itself in the Lord. 

III. Abel testifies of faith’s sacrifice and worship always 
accepted. Enoch of faith’s walk and triumph, lifted above sin 
and death into fellowship with the holy God, the Lord of Life. 


VOL. XI. 18 
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Noah's faith has again another testimony. [it found grace— 
the first time the word is used in Scripture—in the eyes of the 
Lord. His faith, rooted in the contrite heart, and evidenced in 
his daily work and obedience, was tested by the opposition and 
mockery of the world to whom he testified of sin, of judgment, 
and saving grace; declaring what he possessed himself, right- 
eousness by faith. And by his faith he not merely saved him- 
self, but his household. 


A. SAPHIR, Lectures on Hebrews, vol. ii., p. 289. 


REFERENCES: xi. 5.—J. Vaughan, Sermons, 7th series, p. 176, 
Hlomiletic Magazine, vol. i., p. 112. Xi. 5, 6.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xxii., No. 1307; Hlomletic Magazine, vol. viii., p. 235. xi. 6.— 
E. M. Goulburn, Zhoughts on Personal Religion, p. 41; Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. iii., No. 107; J. Kennedy, Chrastian World Pulpit, 
vol. iii, p. 102; H. W. Beecher, /3zd., vol. xx., p. 313 Clergyman’s 
Magazine, vol. viii, p. 98. xi. 7.—S. Mitchell, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xxviii., p. 419; H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 3303. 


Chap. xi., ver. 8.—‘ And he went out, not knowing whither he went.” 


Tue Father of Missionaries. 

He went out, as many had gone out before him, as many 
would go out after him. He moves onwards and onwards to- 
wards the setting sun, till at length all progress is stopped by 
the sea barrier which parts him from the unknown worlds be- 
yond. There, from those bare mountain heights, he would look 
down on the purple ocean, with its boundless expanse and its 
ceaseless turmoil,—the ocean, terrible even to his late descend- 
ants. What must have been his thoughts as he remembered 
that promise, the Divine and irrevocable promise, that his seed 
should be as the stars of heaven for multitude, and that in him 
all families of the earth should be blessed ? For while all else 
in the scene was changed, the stars, the sacrament and the 
promise remained unchangeable, as the promise itself was 
unchangeable. They shone overhead—each particular star— 
with its own light, in its own region, above that strange, vague 
ocean, just as they had shone over his boyhood in his familiar 
inland home. 

I. Whence comes it that, in the ceaseless tide of humanity, 
rolling westward throughout the ages, this one caravan of a 
simple nomad Bedouin—this single drop in the mighty stream— 
has fastened on itself the attention of men? The answer is 
contained in one word, It was his faith which singled him out 
in the counsels of God, and has stamped him in the hearts of 
men. He saw, as in a glass, he read. as in a dark enigma. the 
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glory of the great Messianic day, when his children should rule 
over the earth. The shadow of the future was projected on the 
experience of the present. He saw, and he believed; he went 
forth, nothing doubting ; he went forth, not knowing whither 
he went. 

II. Abraham was not only faithful himself, but he was also 
the father of the faithful. Look at the history of the Jewish 
race. What was the secret of its long life, the principle which 
revived, animated, sustained it, amidst all disasters and under 
every oppression? Was it not faith—faith in a Divine call, in 
a Divine mission for the race? With all their narrowness and 
all their weakness—aye, and amidst all their defections, too, 
this faith never died out. It was the breath of their national 
life. The spirit of Abraham never altogether left his children. 
“The vanquished,” said Seneca bitterly of the Jews, “have 
given laws to the victors.” What would he have said if he 
could have looked forward for three centuries, and forecast the 
time when the spiritual Israel—the offspring of Abraham by 
faith—should plant its throne on the ruins of the majesty and 
power of Imperial Rome ? 

J. B. LIGHTFOOT, Occasional Sermons, p. 38. 

REFERENCES: xi. 8.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxi., No. 1242; 
vol. v., No. 261; Homzletic Magazine, vol. xi., p. 365; J. Thain 
Davidson, Zalks with Young Men, p. 89; H. W. Beecher, Christian 


World Pulpit, vol. xvi., p. 145; D. Bushell, Zézd@., vol. xxxiv., p. 372. 
xi. 8-10.— Homziist, 1st series, vol.i., p. 119; F. W. Robertson, Sermons, 


3rd series, p. 77. 
Ohap. xi, vers. 8-22. 


Tue Patriarchs. 

I. The period of the patriarchs has a very peaceful and lovely 
character. God appeared and spoke to them. There was as 
yet no law. What is the real peculiarity of the patriarchal 
life? What else but faith; that they lived before and with 
God, waiting for the promise, the heavenly country? They 
were not worldly ; they were other-worldly. God was a very 
present God to them; while the future, the tabernacle of God 
on earth with man, was their constant hope. 

II. Abraham’s faith was the substance of future things hoped 
for, and a conviction of things not seen. It triumphed over 
reason; it laughed at impossibilities ; it looked beyond death 
and the long night of the intermediate state; and in all this it 
gave glory to God; for this is the only glory we can give to 
God, believing that He can and will do what He has promised. 


—= 
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The fathers, realising the fulfilment of the promise, treated the 
future possession as if it was theirs already, and disposed of it, 
as the Spirit directed them, by their last will and blessing. 

III. We should learn from Abraham to believe in God that 
raised up Jesus from the dead. Reason sees your guilt, faith 
sees your acquittal, for Christ is risen ; reason sees your sinful- 
ness and infirmity, faith sees your power and strength in new- 
ness of life, for Christ is risen. Live in fnts; set not your 
affection on things below. Live in the tents the patriarchal life 
of prayer, and a reverent, filial walk with God. When the soul 
is cast down and disquieted within you, when the heart is 
heavy, when Isaac, in whom you delight, faith’s child, is to be 
sacrificed, then believe, hope in God, and know that you shall 
yet aes Him. Thus we give glory to God. 

A. SAPHIR, Lectures on Hebrews, vol. ii., p. 304. 

REFERENCES: xi. 9, 10.—C. Kingsley, Village Sermons, p. 89. 
xi. 9, 13.—Homiletic Quarterly, vol. lii., p. 533. Xi. 10.—H. 


Wilmot Buxton, Waterside Musston Sermons, 2nd series, No. 33 
Homiletic Magazine, vol. vi., p. 268. xi, 11. —Exposttor, 1st series, 


vol. xii., p. 345. 


Chap. xi. ver. 18.—“ These all died in faith, not having received the 
promises, but having seen them afar off, and were persuaded of 
them, and embraced them, and confessed that they were strangers 
and pilgrims on the earth.” 

FaitH triumphant in Death. 

I, The excellence of the faith which places its object beyond 
death may be seen in two respects. (1) First, as it is in itself 
greater and bolder, existing in spite of greater difficulties. It 
is this, because it is fixed on an unknown object ; our objects 
in this life, however remote, are such as we know or can well 
conceive of; there are no kinds of human pleasure, of such 
pleasure, at least, as we ourselves are ever likely to desire, 
which are not in some degree familiar to our minds already. 
(2) But, further, the faith which stops short of death may be, 
and often i is, a faith which looks to a good object—to the accom- 
plishment of some great work, to the enjoyment of honourable 
rest; an old age relieved from labour, respected and beloved. 
Good objects—I would not say otherwise; yet surely not the 
best nor the highest. But the faith which looks beyond death 
is content with no less object than God Himself. The faith 
which is strong enough to look beyond the grave does not fix - 
its view chiefly on any known pleasure to be again revived, upon 
any known love to be eternally continued, but upon One who 
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is truly the great end of all being; upon the knowledge of and 
communion with God and Christ. 

II. This faith which takes death within its prospects, and 
looks on boldly to something beyond, is at once the greatest 
elevation and the greatest blessing of humanity. It cannot be 
denied that in quiet times, and amid much worldly enjoyment, 
such faith is hard to be maintained, and is in many wholly 
wanting. But yet all the while we are in extreme insecurity, 
and the sense of this sooner or later must be forced upon us; 
for sooner or later death and its strangeness, must come near 
to us, and something beyond the grave must be thought of, 
because the grave itself is close at hand. And if faith has not 
habitually lived in that region, no longer far off but near, fear 
will now be dwelling upon it continually. In proportion as 
any one draws near to God, and thinks of Him, and prays to 
Him constantly and earnestly, so does he become familiar with 
the life beyond the grave, and find it possible and natural to fix 


his faith there. 
T. ARNOLD, Sermons, vol. v., p. 231. 


REFERENCES ;: xi. 13.—Church of England Pulpit, vol. vii., p. 1. 
x1. 13, 14.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxi., No. 1825; Jdzz., evening 
by Evening, p. 123; R. S. Candlish, Sermons, p. 235; Homiiist, 
3rd series, vol. i., p. 73; A. Maclaren, Cotemporary Pulpit, vol. i. 
p. 112. 

Chap. xi., ver. 14.—“ They that say such things declare plainly that they 
: seek a country.” 
Tue Expectants. 

I. One of the marks of the saints of God is their heavenward 
look. They are in the world, but not of the world ; strangers, 
not citizens. Their acts, their failures, their sacrifices, their 
sufferings, are here, but their hearts and their treasures are 
above. But now, can it be that in urging this I have in reality 
been condemning them? In presuming to admire their upward 
hopes, have we in truth been branding them with selfishness ? 
There are some who seem to think so. They urge that the 
dimmer the hope, the nobler the sacrifice ; the more bounded 
the vision, the grander the energy of those who will labour 
while it is called to-day. Strange, indeed, is the revolution of 
thought when the dearest of blessings is stigmatised as the 
most perilous of tempters; and when the chief glory of faith, 
the sure and certain hope of immortality, is not merely dis- 
credited as a dream,’ but branded as a weakness from which 
true manhood would be proud to be exempt. Compare, it is 
said, the sacrifices of the Christian with the sacrifices of him 
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who has the Christian morality, and the Christian self-denial, 
without being cheered or encumbered by the Christian's hope. 
The one devotes himself to the service of humanity, asking for 
nothing again ; the other fixes his eyes on the glories of heaven, 
and calculates the overplus of future happiness which will more 
than compensate for present suffering. Which is the nobler? 
To-day we fix our eyes on the true champions of our faith, on 
those who have made full proof of their ministry, and have 
shown the world, by visible proof, what it may be to be a 
follower of Christ. Would they have been more disinterested, 
would they have been intrinsically nobler, if they had seen no 
heaven beyond? That upward expression, that unsatisfied air 
of aspiration, that expectant look as of the servant waiting for 
his Lord—is it, as great painters have taught us to imagine, the 
dawn of the eternal day already irradiating the horizon, or is it, 
rather, the last lingering stain of a refined selfishness, all the 
more perilous because it is unconscious? No, my brethren; 
let us never be ashamed of the heavenward heart, as though it 
detracted from a perfect disinterestedness. Man is born for 
immortality ; that is part of his being, the noblest part, and it 
cannot be selfish to crave the happiness for which we were 
created and designed. 
H. Montacu BUTLER, Harrow Sermons, 2nd series, p. 282. 

REFERENCES: xi. 15, 16.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xviii., No. 1030. 
xi. 16.—Church of England Pulpit, vol. xix., p. 289; W. M. Taylor, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xvi., p. 113; T. Hammond, JZézd., 


vol. xxi. p. 54; Preacher’s Monthly, vol. ii., p. . XL I7-I9.— 
C. Kingsley, Village Sermons, p. 99. » P- 455 7-19 


Chap. xi., ver, 21.—“ He worshipped, leaning upon the top of his staff.” 


Tue Story of a Pilgrim’s Staff. 

I, The pilgrim's staff represénted something. He leaned on 
it, not because it was needed, but because it helped him to 
realise. It was the type of those principles which sustain and 
make strong—on which the spirit leans. The spirit flees over 
many fields, but it rests and finds its home on one, like the lark 
that sweeps up through the blue, and sings in the heavens. Its 
home is on the earth. You may go up into heaven as much as 
you like, but you must have a realising place where you may 
put your head. Man may think in religion about many things, 
but he is strengthened by one or two things only. Whatever 
our faiths are, we need to realise; we need to see the thing 
embodied so that we may apprehend it. 
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II. And then it will follow from this, secondly, that as it was 
a staff through which he realised, and therefore was dear to 
him because it realised and represented to him, so it was a 
memory. It was a memory of many things, a memory of many 
events and seasons. I take it, that the staff was very specially 
a memorial to him of the covenant in the night when God spoke 
to him in that marvellous dream. He adored God in the 
memory of it, for it kept him from falling. He did not adore 
the staff, but in the memory of it he adored God. 

III. He worshipped, leaning on his staff, thirdly, because it 
was experience to him. The staff was not merely itself a 
memorial ; it was inscribed all over with memory. Did not he 
think of a wrestling hour with the angel, and of days and years 
which, if few and evil, were surely not unblessed ? 

IV. It was a staff of promise. To lean on it was an 
assurance of what God would be and do; to lean on it was to 
feel the promises rushing through his soul. They pointed the 
finger to the future in hope and in faith. Faith rises higher 
and sinks deeper than our mere relative consciousness. Just 
as the sky is over tht earth, so it is with those promises that 
arch us over, that surround, that illuminate our heaven. All 
texts are not the same to us; they vary in their lustre; they 
vary in the nutriment they give. But every text in the word of 
God says, “Trust me; rest on me; I will be equal to thee.” 

V. Lastly, he worshipped, leaning on his staff, for it was the 
staff of redemption—the uninscribed, but still the apprehended 
redemption. That staff of his—that piece of stick—was to 
Jacob a representation of a succession of promises, of times 
when his soul and God’s soul had had lonely walks and con- 
sultations and communings together. The age of stones has 
gone, and the age of staffs, perhaps, in the way of which either 
David or Jacob might speak of their being used; but the age 
of words is not gone, and we lean on the staff in the counting- 
house, in the school, in the study, in the street, in the solitude, 
in the wilderness. As we gaze upon it we are able to say of 
God’s word, “ Thou hast not failed me, O thou staff.” 

E. Paxton Hoop, Penny Pulpit, new series, No. 766. 

REFERENCE: xi. 21.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiv., No. 1401. 
Chap. xi., ver. 22.—‘ By faith Joseph, when he died, made mention of 

the departing of the children of Israel; and gave commandment, 
concerning his bones.” 
I. Ir is not possible to read the life of Joseph without beholding 
here the portrait of a great man, not merely as a commanding 
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and guiding intelligence, but that which is higher yet, a strong 
and noble personal character. Evidently, al’ his early life was 
pressed upon by thoughts his brethren could not comprehend ; 
a contemplative nature, before whom often floated in his boy- 
hood dreams of what he yet was to be. 

II. He was what we should calla self-made man; he was as 
much so as any man can be a self-made man; his life was one 
long contest with difficulties, but he overcame them all. 

III. His greatness was moral greatness. He was not a 
warrior. He did not bear the sword; he had that perfectly- 
formed will, which is character; he had insight and foresight ; 
and he had in his possession that which really makes life easy 
and character strong. He had principles; faith ruled and 
controlled his character. He saw the golden purpose running 
through the darker web of his life. 

IV. In the commandment he gave concerning his bones we 
see (1) the nationality of Joseph. His heart turns to Canaan. 
(2) The lesson of faith. ‘TI die, but God shall surely visit you.” 
Amid the temples of Osiris, Typhon, and Isis, and the world 
of uncouth marvels and debasement of the Egyptian temples, . 
he had not forgotten Jehovah. (3) A lesson of the sustaining 
power there is in the memories of good and great men. Joseph 
- lived in the thoughts and affections and hopes of his descendants. 
The dust of the holy dead is precious; the words of the holy 
dead are watchwords. (4) We have here a trust, a hope, an 
aspiration, concerning the resurrection. I cannot but think 
that this glorious dreamer anticipated, not only the departure of 
the tribes, but the final unsealing of all those tombs, and longed 
rather to be near the oid cemetery of Machpelah than amidst the 
cold, dark, stony, stately rooms of Egyptian pyramids and their 
coffins. ; 

E. PAxTon Hoop, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxiii., p. 313. 

REFERENCES: xi. 22.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvi., No. 966; 
H. W. Beecher, Chrestian World Pulpit, vol. xxvi., p. 68; A. D. 
Poe Lectures and Sermons, p. 485. xi. 23.~ 26z4., vol. xxiv., 

0. 1421. 


Chap, xi., vers. 23-29, 
Moses. 

I. Israel is a typical nation. The things which happened to 
them are recorded for our instruction and comfort. The things 
which happened unto them, happen unto us also. We also 
were in Egypt, and had to learn that we could not bring about 
our deliverance by our own strength and zeal. Like Moses, 
we had to flee from such attempts of self-wrought emancipation 
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into the wilderness, and wait there quietly upon the Lord. 
When we were still, and knew that it is not of him that willeth, 
nor of him that runneth, God showed mercy. We also went 
through the Red Sea, and then sang the song of praise to God; 
when we.were taught the power of Christ’s resurrection, and 
when the Holy Ghost, separating us by the Cross from Egypt, 
brought us through resurrection into the new life, and raised 
our affections to the things above. 

II. Israel in Egypt. Look at another aspect of this history. 
“T have chosen thee in the furnace of affliction.” The saints 
who are precious in His sight, whom He purchased with the 
blood of His own Son, and for whom He has prepared an 
everlasting inheritance, God’s elect, must through much tribula- 
tion enter into the kingdom of God. Weak and despised 
believers are the pillars of the world. The intercession of 
Moses prevails to avert judgment from a whole people. It is 
the will of God to do great things for us. All things are ours; 
all things work together for good to them that love God, who 
are the called according to His purpose; all things are freely 
given unto us with Christ, the Son, whom God spared not, but 
gave up for our everlasting salvation. But it is the will of God 
that we should learn faith. 

A. SAPHIR, Lectures on Hebrews, vol. ii., p. 331. 


Chap. xi, vers. 24-26. 


Tue Choice of Moses. 

Consider— 

I. The choice which Moses made. If we carefully examine 
this passage we find it to represent one of the most extraordinary 
acts of deliberate renunciation of the worldly, and deliberate 
preference for the spiritual, which the world has ever known. 
It is equally wonderful, whether you look at the things which he 
sacrificed, or at the things which he preferred. The adopted 
of royalty, the dweller in a palace, the well-instructed student 
of Egyptian wisdom, luxury loading her board at his bidding, 
pleasure waiting for his presence at her revel, within his grasp 
the sceptre of the most ancient and wealthy monarchy in the 
globe. It was surely no light thing to renounce a heritage like 
this; and there must have been, to constrain his decision, 
motives of irresistible power. He chose “rather to suffer 
affliction with the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of 
sin for a season.” He was influenced in his choice by the 
promise of a Messiah, which God had given unto Israel. There 
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are, in this choice of Moses, the true principles of the philosophy 
of Christianity. There is involved the recognition of the future 
as higher than the present—the preference of the spiritual to 
the secular, when their respective interests come into collision ; | 
and to have a right estimate of both, and to secure an equitable 
adjustment of their several claims, is the great problem of 
human life. 

II. The motive which influenced his decision is presented in 
the words, ‘“‘For he had respect unto the recompense of the 
reward.” The recognition of a future state, with its allotments 
of delights and doom, is frequently recorded in Scripture as 
exerting a powerful influence on human conduct. We observe 
(1) it is certain ; (2) it is complete; (3) it is eternal. 

W. M. PUNSHON, Sermons, 2nd series, p. 42. 


Tue Wise Choice. ' 

Our admission into the family of all the saints depends upon 
the use we may make of that power of choice which, at all times, 
but especially at some times, is given to every one of us. 

I. It is remarkable that this grace of choosing is mentioned 
as one of the characteristic features of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
So that when any one makes a good selection in things spiritual, 
he may have the comfortable feeling that he is copying Christ 
in one of the greatest traits of His perfect character, and that 
he is making the best return he can, to God Himself, when he 
chooses him to be his Father, who, from all eternity, has chosen 
him to be His child. The exercise of choosing is plainly a part, 
and no little part, of the discipline of life. In creating this 
world, God seems to have laid it down that it should be a 
world of probation. All probation piesupposes a choice, a 
power to take good, or to refuse it ; to love evil, or to eschew it. 
Therefore, in a great measure, because it was necessary to the 
exercise of the faculty of choosing—which God thus made a 
part of the moral government of this world—He permitted evil 
to come into it. 

II. Moses made his choice as soon as he came to years. We 
do not know at what age he might be said to come to years. 
We have no reason to think that it was at that period when he 
made the first attempt to deliver his countrymen, when he was 
about forty. There is ground to think that he made the good 
choice long before that. Probably, it was at that season of life 
. when his reason was capable of making a grave discrimination ; 
and the lesson all lies in the fact that he did it early, as soon as 
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he could. The sooner you give your heart to God, the younger 
you are when you make the great decision which is to determine 
life, the more easy, the more acceptable, probably the happier, 
and the more Christlike, your choice will be. 
J. VAUGHAN, Fifty Sermons, 5th series, p. 143. 

REFERENCES: xi. 24-26.—Spurgeon, Sermoms, vol. xviii., No. 1063; 
G. Matheson, Moments on the Mount, p. 91; J. Sherman, Zhursday 
Lenny Pulpit, vol. x., p. 185. 


Chap. xi., ver. 25.—“ Choosing rather to suffer affliction with the people 

of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season.” 
I. Nore, in the first place, that the pleasures of sin are short- 
lived, In the expressive symbolism of Scripture they are like 
water in a broken cistern, which speedily runs out, or like the 
blaze of thorns, which crackle and flame up for a little, and then 
die down into a heap of ashes; and the experience of all who 
have indulged in them will corroborate this statement. There 
is in them at best only a temporary thrill, which vibrates for a 
moment, and needs to be reproduced again and again. They 
are not joys for ever. They do not live within a man, sounding 
a ceaseless undertone of happiness in his secret soul, wherever 
he may be. 

II. The pleasures of sin leave a sting behind, and will not 
bear after-reflection. There is guilt in them, and there never 
can be happiness in contemplating that. Yet when the brief 
hour of joy is fled the guilt is the residuum of the joy. 

III. The pleasures of sin are such that the oftener they are 
enjoyed, there is the less enjoyment in them. There is a 
wonderful harmony between God’s moral law and the physical, 
intellectual, and moral nature of man, for every violation of its 
precepts does, in the end, evoke the protest of all our powers. 
Each time such guilty pleasure is felt, a portion of the sensitive- 
ness is destroyed, and it takes more to produce the same 
excitement again, until at last it is impossible to produce it by 
any means whatever. But with the joys of holiness it is quite 
different. The oftener we enjoy them they are the higher. 
The longer and the better a man knows Christ the more 
happiness does he derive from Him. 

IV. The pleasures of sin are most expensive. “The wicked 
do not live out half their days.” The sinner is old before his 
time. Far otherwise is the experience of the Christian. So 
far from wasting his energies, his faith economises them, and 
haloes them all with the joy of his own happiness. 

W. M. Taylor, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xi., p. 145. 
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Chap, xi, ver. 26.—" They desire a better country, that is, an heavenly.” 


Tue Better Country. 

I. Look, in the first place, to the state of soul here specified, 
“ They desire.” That word denotes an ardent longing for the 
possession of something which we have not now, but which we 
may come ultimately to call our own; and when used, as here, to 
designate the attitude of a believing soul toward heaven, it is to 
be noted that it is a positive thing. (1) It is not, therefore, 
to be mistaken for the dislike of the evils of the present life 
- which is frequently mistaken for it. (2) Similarly, we must not 
suppose that we can use the term to designate that submission 
to the inevitable which makes a man say that if he must leave 
the world, though he would greatly prefer to stay in it, he would 
rather go to heaven than hell. The desire in such a case, very 
clearly, is to abide in the flesh; andif one has no more powerful 
attraction to heaven than that it is not hell, he is a long way 
from being made meet to be a partaker of the inheritance of 
the saints in light. (3) Even true Christian resignation is not 
desire. Desire is an attraction to heaven for its own sake; an 
eager yearning to be with Christ and those who love Him 
perfectly, and serve Him constantly on high. 

II. Note the object towards which this state of heart is 
directed, “‘The better land, that is, the heavenly.” The evil 
things of earth shall there be absent, and the things which the 
Christian most delights in shall be possessed, not only in an 
infinitely richer measure, but eternally; therefore to those who 
value this life for Christ’s sake, heaven must be, cannot but be, 
an object of desire. 

III. Note the influence of this desire on those who cherish it, 
“They confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on 
earth.” Now that confession has a threefold influence. (1) It 
keeps those who make it from regarding the things of this life 
as supreme. (2) It sustains the Christian under present 
afflictions. (3) It gives consolation in bereavement and joy in 
death. 

W. M. Taylor, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xvi., p. 113. 

REFERENCES: xi. 26.—Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. iii, p. 210; 
Archbishop Benson, Boy Life, p. 368; G. Matheson, Aloments on the 
Mount, p. 93. 

Chap. xi., ver. 27.—“ By faith he forsook Egypt, not fearing the wrath of 
the king: for he endured, as séeing Him who is invisible.” 
F.NDURING as Seeing the Invisible One. 
I. What is this virtual seeing of Him who is invisible ? 
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There must be wrought in me, between Him and me, some 
sympathy, some good understanding and fellow feeling about 
the matter spoken of. There must be established between Him 
and me some personal relation of mutual confidence and unity. 
There must, in a word, be formed a certain close unity of faith 
working by love. Then will that gwasi vision “as seeing” be 
realised ; that vivid sense and keen grasp of “my Lord and my 
God,” as personally present to my eager gaze, my touch, my 
embrace, which compensates, and far more than compensates, 
for my never having set on Him my bodily eyes. 

II. The joy of the Lord is your strength. Not only at the 
Communion Table do you rest, but in the field of toil or of battle 
you endure, as seeing Him who is invisible. So Christ Himself, 
the man Christ Jesus, endured. The secret of His endurance 
was that with the eye of faith He always saw the Father. The 
Holy Ghost strengthens us to endure as seeing the unseen 
Saviour, even as He strengthened Him to endure as seeing the 
unseen Father. It is in the felt and realised presence of a 
Divine person, unseen in one sense, but in another virtually and 
vividly seen, that your strength to endure lies. And He is to 
be seen by you, not merely as an object of contemplation in a 
leisure hour, but as in the time of danger, standing beside you, 
conversing with you, calling you by name, and bidding you be 
strong and of a good courage. 

R. S. CANDLISH, Sermons, p. 125. 


REFERENCES: xi. 27.—A. Raleigh, Zhe Way to the Cutty, p. 293; 
E. P. Hood, Sermons, p. 67; J. H. Evans, Zhursday Penny Pulpit, 
vol. xvi, p. 5; H. W. Beecher, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xiv., 
P- 331; 2dzd., vol. xix., pp. 100, 225 ; /dcd., vol. xxxi., p. 161; Preacher’s 
Monthly, vol. iv., p. 21. xi. 30.—Homziist, vol. i., p. 95 ; J. Vaughan, 
Sermons, 14th series, p. 93. 


Chap. xi., vers. 80-40. 


WE may make use of extraordinary examples to encourage our 
ordinary faith at ordinary times. These models are on a very 
grand and large scale, and so we can plainly see them. 

I. Faith works and suffers; faith is busy and energetic. It 
is our only strength and victory. In suffering we glorify God as 
well as in action ; and in suffering it is only faith which grasps 
the promises, and rests on the bosom of God in quiet and 
loving humility. Suffering is an honour God puts on His 
saints. To them it is given to suffer for Christ’s sake. A life 
without affliction and self-denial, a life without the cross, is not 
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likely to precede the life with the crown. Let tried believers 
not doubt that they are precious in God’s sight. 

Il. The first and most obvious difference between the old 
saints of the Church is, that the promised salvation was to them 
entirely in the future; while we have lived to see the first 
advent, we also are looking forward to the fulfilment of God's 
promises at the second coming. But to Israel the Messianic 
advent, with its salvation and glory, was altogether in the 
future. The reasons why the gift of the Spirit is now be- 
stowed are manifold and obvious. (1) The Spirit’s advent is 
connected with the finished work of redemption. Because the 
blood has been shed, the Spirit descends. (2) The Spirit - 
comes through the preaching of faith, and not by the law. It 
is when the forgiveness of sin is declared that God puts His 
Spirit within our hearts. (3) The Spirit, as an indwelling 
Spirit, descends from the incarnate, crucified, and glorified Son 
of God,—the Christ or anointed Head of the Church. At 
the coming of the Lord the union of all believers will be 
manifested. This union will be to the glory of God, a part of 
the blessedness of His people. 


A. SAPHIR, Lectures on Hebrews, vol. ii., p. 337- 


REFERENCES: xi. 31.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iii, No. 119; 
vol. xviii., No. 1061. xi. 32-34.—W. Stevenson, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xiii., p. 292 ; Homzletic Magazine, vol. vii., p. 278. x1. 33. 
—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. viii., No. 435. xi. 34.—J/d2d., vol. xii., 
No. 697; A. P. Stanley, Church of England Pulfit, vol. xiv., p. 301; 
Preacher's Monthly, vol. v., p. 9; Archbishop Benson, Soy Lzfe, p. 46. 


Chap. xi. ver. 35.—“ Others were tortured, not accepting deliverance ; 
that they might obtain a better resurrection.” 
ConsiIpDER— 

], The better resurrection. Think (1) of the place of it. 
“ There shall in no wise enter into it anything that defileth, 
neither whatsoever worketh abomination or maketh a lie.” 
The body which here depresses the soul shall be framed to lift it 
up, to give it perception and vigour, insight and wing, and made 
like unto Christ’s glorious body. (2) Think of the company in 
the place. In this world our dearest friends become at times 
more dear to us, Some glow in them, or in us, suffuses the 
soul, and we feel that they are more ours, and we can be more 
theirs ; times when we see deeper into each other’s nature, and 
melt into one spirit ; those times, above all, when we know that 
we are touching one another in the thought and life of God. 
Now, in that heavenly world we shall have the best at their 
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best. (3) Think of the essence of this eternal life. Its 
essence consists in its entire freedom from sin. (4) Think 
of the security of that state. The children of the heavenly 
resurrection die no more; death hath no more dominion over 
them. The shadow is all behind, the light before, and the 
light shall no more go down. 

II, Consider next the higher faith required for this resurrec- 
tion. It needed very great confidence in the living God to 
believe that He could reanimate the dead frame which the 
soul had quitted for a few hours or days; but to face entire 
decay and mouldering dust, and to believe that those who sleep 
in it shall yet awake and sing, this requires a frame of soul still 
nobler. Let us mention some of its features, that we may aim 
at them. (1) It needs more of what I may call the patience of 
faith. The faith of the sisters of Bethany demanded one great 
effort, and the battle was gained. But ours cannot be so com- 
pressed. We have to bury our dead out of our sight, to wait 
the weary days and years, and “feel God’s heaven so distant.” 
And yet, you see, there are those who endured it all, of whom 
the voice from heaven has said, “ Here is the patience and faith 
of the saints.” (2) It needs also more of what we may call 
the sanctified imagination of faith. The circle of these earthly 
resurrections was very narrow and very simple compared with 
that which we expect. Their faith had only to bring back the 
dead to their old accustomed house, the well-known seat, 
the familiar haunts. Ours has to find out a footing for itself 
from the void and formless infinite, where the scenes and 
inhabitants and states of mind are so different that our friends 
seem to have passed away beyond our knowledge. There is an 
imagination of faith which helps to the evidence of things not 
seen. (3) This better resurrection needs more of the spiritual 
insight of faith, 

III. Note some of the ways in which we may strengthen 
ourselves in this higher faith. (1) The first thought is ad- 
dressed to your reason. We read here of men who were 
tortured, not accepting deliverance, that they might obtain a 
better resurrection. Can you imagine that their self-devotion 
was founded on delusion, and that God has made His world so 
that the noblest and divinest deeds in its history have a 
perpetual falsehood at their hearts? (2) “Women... re- 
ceived ‘their dead.” God intended that our deepest heart 
affections should be the helpers of our highest hopes and the 
instinctive guarantees of a life to come. (3) There is no 
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certainty about immortality save what grows from union with 
the dying and living and risen Son of God. 
J. Ker, Sermons, 2nd series, p. 336. 
REFERENCE: xi. 36.—F. W. Aveling, Chrestian World Pulpit, 
vol. xiv., p. 84. 


Chap. xi, ver. 87.— They were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were 
tempted, were slain with the sword.” 
MARTYRDOM. 

The word “martyr” properly means “a witness,” but it is 
used to denote exclusively one who has suffered death for the 
Christian faith, Let us consider what it was in the early 
Christian ages to be a martyr. 

I, First, it was to be a voluntary sufferer. Men, perhaps, 
suffer in various diseases more than the martyrs did, but they 
cannot help themselves. The martyrs lived under a continual 
trial, a daily exercise of faith, which we, living in peaceable 
times, can scarcely understand. To bea martyr is to feel the 
storm coming, and willingly to endure it at the call of duty, for 
Christ’s sake and for the good of the brethren; and this is a 
kind of firmness which we have no means of displaying at the 
present day, though our deficiency in it is evidenced as often 
as we yield to inferior or ordinary temptations. 

II. The suffering itself of martyrdom was in some respects 
peculiar. It was a death, cruel in itself, publicly inflicted, and 
heightened by the fierce exultation of a malevolent populace. 
The unseen God alone was their comforter, and this invests the 
ycene of their suffering with supernatural majesty, and awes us 
when we think of them, A martyrdom is a season of God’s 
especial power in the eye of faith, as great as if a miracle were 
visibly wrought. It is a fellowship of Christ’s sufferings, a 
commemoration of His death, a representation filling up in 
figure “that which is behind of His afflictions, for His body's 
sake, which is the Church.” And thus, being an august 
solemnity in itself, and a kind of sacrament, a baptism of 
blood, it worthily finishes that long searching trial which was 
its usual forerunner in primitive times. 

J. H. Newman, Parochial and Plain Sermons, vol. ii., p. 41 

REFERENCE: xi. 37.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, xxvi., No. 1528. 


Chap. xi., ver. 38.—“ Of whom the world was not worthy.” 
Great Men. 
I. It behoves us to have a care how we judge the men of our 
own day who take a leading part in the conduct of affairs, and 
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compel the notice of their fellows. It is easy enough to load 
them with flatteries if they be on our side ; but should they be 
teachers of new things, with new ways and new ideas and new 
modes of speech, which some denounce and others mock at, 
then it behoves us to be cautious and patient. Great things 
are not so well seen when you are close to them. You may 
stand beneath the facade of St. Peter’s at Rome, and form but a 
feeble conception of its magnitude; and even when you remove 
to some little distance, it is obscured by the crowd of vulgar 
buildings which surround it. But when you have journeyed 
twenty miles away across the level campagna, and then turn and 
look for Rome, it is St. Peter’s which you see, as though it hung 
from heaven, suspended in the lucid air, and the crowding, en- 
circling meanness has disappeared. And so it is with great men. 
We need to be at a distance rightly to estimate their magnitude. 
II, Of some of the men in this list you would scarcely say 
that they were moral or religious men. But they were all alike 
said to have been faithful men; that is, men full of faith. 
And herein we may notice that the possession of faith is the prime 
capability for a religious life, as it is also the first qualification 
for the successful conduct of any great undertaking. By faith I 
mean the firm grip of some conviction, some purpose or other, 
so that there is decision and earnestness, and a marked out 
line in life. The man who takes up a cause and holds by it, 
and fights for it, even if the cause be a mistaken one; the man 
who is Joyal and true to a person, and stands by him and speaks 
out for him, such a man, however worldly he may be, however 
selfish or however immoral, may by God’s grace be converted 
to genuine piety. W. PaGE RoBERTS, Reasonable Service, p. 117. 
REFERENCES: xi. 38.—H. W. Beecher, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xv., p. 406; Preacher’s Monthly, vol. iv., p. 303; Clergyman’s 
Magazine, vol. i., p. 217. xi. 39, 40.—Aomilist, 31d series, vol. vii., 
p. 145; Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. vi., p. 94; R. Duckworth, 


Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxx., p. 273; Preacher's Monthly, 
vol. vi., p. 289. xi. 40.—Homzletic Magazine, vol. xii., p. 114. 


Chap. xii., ver. 1.—“ Wherefore seeing we also are compassed abcut with 
so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, and 
the sin which doth so easily beset us, and let us run with patience 
the race that is set before us.” 

Tue Visible Church an Encouragement to Faith. 

I. Certainly it cannot be denied, that if we surrender our 
hearts to Christ and obey God, we shall be in the number of 
the few. So it has been in every age; so it will be to the end 
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of time. It is hard, indeed, to find a man who gives Himself 
up honestly to his Saviour. Nay, it would seem that as 
Christianity spreads, its fruit becomes less, or at least does 
not increase withits growth. It seems as if a certain portion of 
truth were in the world, a certain number of the elect in the 
Church, and as you increased its territory, you scattered the 
remnant to and fro, and made them seem fewer, and made them 
feel more desolate. Even when they know each other they 
may not form an exclusive communion together. There is no 
Invisible Church yet formed; it is but a name as yet, a name 
given to those who are hidden and known to God only, and as 
yet but half formed, the unripe and gradually ripening fruit 
which grows on the stem of the Church Invisible. As well 
might we attempt to foretell the blossoms which will at length 
turn to account and ripen for the gathering, and then, counting 
up all these, and joining them together in our minds, call them 
by the name of a tree, as attempt now to associate in one the 
true elect of God. They are scattered about amid the leaves 
of the mystical vine which is seen, and receive their nurture 
from its trunk and branches. 

II. Do what he will, Satan cannot quench or darken the 
light of the Church. He may encrust it with his own evil 
creations, but even opaque bodies transmit rays, and Truth 
shines with its own heavenly lustre, though under a bushel. 
The scattered witnesses become, in the language of the text, “a 
cloud,” like the Milky Way in the heavens. We have, in 
Scripture, the records of those who lived and died by faith in 
the old time, and nothing can deprive us of them. We find 
that we are not solitary ; that others before us have been in our 
very condition, have had our feelings, undergone our trials, and 
laboured for the prize which we are seeking. This is why it 
is a Christian’s characteristic to look back upon former times. 
The man of this world lives in the present, or speculates about 
the future; but faith rests upon the past, and is content. It 
makes the past the mirror of the future. What a world of 
sympathy and comfort is thus opened to us in the communion 
of saints. The heathen, who sought truth most earnestly, 
fainted for want of companions; every one stood by himself. 
But Christ has “gathered together the children of God that 
were scattered abroad,” and brought them near to each other in 
every time and place. One living saint, though there be but 
one, is a pledge of the whole Church Invisible. 

J. H. Newman, Parochial and Plain Sermons, vol. iii., p. 236. 
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Weicuts and Sins. 

I. There are hindrances which are not sins. A “weight” is 
that which, allowable in itself—legitimate, perhaps a blessing, 
the exercise of a power which God has given us—is, for some 
reason, a hindrance and impediment in our running the heavenly 
race. The one word describes the action or habit in its inmost 
essence ; the other describes it by its accidental consequences. 
Sin is sin, in whatever degree it is done; but weights may be 
weights when they are in excess, and helps, not hindrances, 
when they are in moderation. The one is a legitimate thing, 
turned to a false use ; the other is always, and everywhere, and 
by whomsoever performed, a transgression of God’s law. The 
renunciation that is spoken of is not so much the putting away 
from ourselves of certain things lying round about us, that may 
become temptations, as the putting away of the dispositions 
within us which make these things temptations. 

II. If we would run we must lay weights aside. The whole 
of the Christian’s course is a fight. Because of that conflict, 
it follows, that if ever there is to be a positive progress in the 
Christian race, it must be accompanied and made possible by 
the negative process of casting away and losing much that inter- 
feres with it. There are two ways in which the injunction of 
the text may be obeyed. (1) The one is, by getting so strong 
that the thing shall not be a weight, though we carry it ; (2) the 
other is, to take the prudent course of putting it entirely aside. 

Ill. The laying aside of every weight is only possible by 
looking to Christ. We empty our hearts; but the empty heart 
is dull and cold and dark ; we empty our hearts that Christ may 
fillthem. Just as the old leaves drop naturally from the tree 
when the new buds of spring begin to put themselves out, so the 
new affections come and dwell in the heart, and expel the old. 


A. MACLAREN, Sermons in Manchester, vol. i., p. 259. 


Tue Cloud of Witnesses. 

I. Christian life is here compared to a race. The fitness of 
this comparison will appear in the following facts: (1) Christian 
life is not the ordinary human life. (2) In living out the 
Christian life exertions and endeavours are necessary. (3) For 
entrance upon Christian life a great change is needful. (4) The 
consummation of the Christian’s life is singular. There is a 
racer’s crown for the Christian. 7 

II. These are the truths which justify the figure ; but they are 
not the truths specially presented in the text: these are (1) 
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that Christian life is not, as a life of faith, new; it has its 
witnesses from all past time. (2) The Christian life is not 
solitary ; its witnesses are a cloud. (3) Christian life is not 
easy ; it has its hardships and difficulties. (4) Christian life is 
continuous ; it has its starting-point and its goal. (5) Christian 
life is not unaided; it has its subordinate aids and helps, besides 
the helper God. 
S. MARTIN, Comfort in Trouble, p. 151. 

Our Life a Race. 

Life is of necessity a race, and we are commanded to make it 
a Christian race; such a race as Christianity will approve, and 
the Author of Christianity will reward with an imperishable 
crown. I notice— 

I. That in order to this it must be run with a view to a - 
proper object. (1) In judging of what ought to be the great 
aim and ambition of our life, it will be admitted, as an axiomatic 
truth, that it ought to be the very highest aim of which we are 
capable. (2) One consequence of this is, that anything which 
addresses itself only to a part of our being cannot be the proper 
aim of our life; we must take in the whole. Christianity pro- 
poses a prize which is worthy of all our efforts, which may well 
stand at the end of our life-race, and inflame the runners with 
a holy and boundless ambition. 

II. The second thing necessary to make our life a Christian 
race is that we run in the right path. In every race there is a 
course marked out. It is not left to the runner to prescribe for 
himself in this matter. He must keep to the course, or he 
forfeits the very possibility of gaining the prize. There are two 
marks by which we may know the Christian’s way. (1) The 
first is faith; (2) the second is loving obedience. 

III. The third thing necessary to make our life-race a 
Christian race, is that we run in aright manner and spirit. The 
Apostle tells us that we must so run as to obtain; everything 
as regards comfort, progress and success will depend on the 
manner and spirit in which we run. (1) We must strip our- 
selves of every unnecessary encumbrance. (2) We must have 
concentration of purpose. (3) We must run in a spirit of 
dependence on our God. Note one or two remarks by way of 
encouragement. (1) It is surely a great encouragement that 
Divine help is promised. (2) It is a great encouragement that 
we are running in the view of so many onlookers, all con- 
cerned for our progress, and deeply interested in our success, 
This was one of the grand animating circumstances in the 
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national contests of ancient times. The runner was conscious 
that the eyes of his assembled countrymen were upon him. 
The nation was present to behold. The consciousness of this 
could not fail to be the inspiration of all; it widened the glory 
of victory and deepened the shame of defeat. Is it not the same 
in the Christian race ? The witnesses here are all the best and 
greatest in the universe. (3) The unspeakable value of the 
prize is another encouragement which we cannot overlook. 
Well might the Apostle say, “I reckon that the sufferings of the 
present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory that 
shall be revealed in us.” 
A. L. Stmpson, Zhe Upward Path, p. 81. 


Tue Christian Race. 

I. The writer has been taking his readers through the splendid 
battle roll of the heroes of faith. His object in doing so had 
been twofold: he wished to show them that in becoming - 
Christians they had introduced no discontinuity into their reli- 
gious life ; had nowise forfeited their religious inheritance in the 
grand historic past of which, as patriots, they had a right tn be 
so proud. But far more he desired to show, that not a few souls 
in this sad and wicked world had been pure and good ; that there 
had been some, even in Sardis, who had not defiled their robes ; 
that the views of those who would fain persuade us that 
apparent saintship is nothing but perfected hypocrisy are not 
merely cynical, but false. It is of memorable importance for us to 
know that the task set before us is not beyond the powers of any 
one of us; that any attempt to regard it as beyond our powers 
is a device of the justice and love of God. God has set a goal 
before us ; He has bidden us run a race, and that race we can 
run, and that goal we can attain, not by our own strength, but 
by the strength which God gives us. 

II. In order to run the race we must lay aside every weight 
The word rendered “weight” is a technical, an athletic, a 
gymnastic word; it means, strictly speaking, superfluous flesh. 
We must strip off every encumbrance; yes, and the sin which 
doth so easily beset us. Here you have the very heart of the 
matter. You must retain nothing that impedes the race of God; 
you must make no truce with Canaan, you must plead for ne 
Zoar of your own; you must leave the guilty city, and cast upon 
it no backward glance. If there be one point in which you are 
specially weak against the assaults of Satan; if you know that 
there is one sin to whose assaults you are specially prone, it is 
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that sin which, as Dante said, will destroy your soul; that 
conquered, all others follow it; that victorious, all others partake 
of its victory. 
F. W. FarRAR, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxii., p. 289. 

REFERENCES: xii. 1.—G. Salmon, Sermons in Trinity College, 
Dublin, p. 1; Bishop Temple, Rugby Sermons, ist series, p. 55; 
S. Martin, Comfort tn Trouble, p. 151; Exfosztor, 1st series vol. v., 
p- 149; R. L. Browne, Sussex Sermons, p. 227; Homtltst, 3rd series, 
vol. iv., p. 198; Zézd., 4th series, vol. i., p. 96; I. De Witt Talmage, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. ii., p. 70; J. B. Brown, 262d., vol. vii., 
pp. 369, 392; H. W. Beecher, /dzd., vol. viii., p. 501; Preacher's 
Monthly, vol. v., p. 124; vol. x., p. 299; omz/letic Quarterly, 
vol. viii., p.§7; Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. viii., p. 88. 

Chap. xii., vers. 1, 2. 


THE Exemplar of Faith. 

I. The cloud of witnesses is not the object on which our heart 

is fixed. They testify of faith, and we cherish their memory 
' with gratitude, and walk with a firmer step because of the music 
of their lives. Our eye, however, is fixed, not on them, not on 
many, but on One; not on the army, but the Leader; not 
on the servants, but the Lord. We see Jesus only, and from 
Him we derive our true strength, even as He is our light of 
life. There are many witnesses, and yet Jesus is the only true 
and faithful Witness. His example is the great motive of our 
obedience of faith. Jesus walked by faith. He, who in the 
eternal counsel undertook our salvation in obedience to the 
Father’s will, entered, by His Incarnation, on the path of faith. 
Herein is the very power and efficacy of the obedience of Jesus ; 
that it is the voluntary condescension and obedience of the 
Son of God; that it is a true and real obedience, submission, 
dependence, struggle, suffering ; that it is the obedience of faith. 

II. Jesus believed. Heis the Author and Finisher of faith— 
the only perfect, all-sided embodiment of faith. Since without 
faith it is impossible to please God, and since Jesus always and 
perfectly pleased the Father; since faith is the very root and 
spirit of obedience, and Jesus was the servant of the Lord, who 
finished the God-given work, Jesus was perfect in faith. The 
whole realm of faith was traversed by Him; He ascended the 
whole scale, from the lowest to the highest step; He endured 
and He conquered all things. 

III. The Christian life is a race, and hence constancy, stead- 
fastness, perseverance, are absolutely necessary. ‘‘ Lay aside 
useless and hurtful things ; leave them behind,” says the Apostle. 
It is easy, when we look unto Jesus; but impossible unless our 
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thoughts and affections are centred on Christ, unless we behold 
Him as our Lord and Bridegroom, our Strength and Joy. 
This is the only method of the New Covenant. 

A. SAPHIR, Lectures on Hebrews, vol. ii., p. 352. 


Tue Communion of Saints. 

The Christian Church has for many generations set apart a 
day for the observance of the Feast of All Saints; and its eve, 
celebrated in poetry, in games, by wild and graceful superstitions, 
and bearing in its practices traces of heathen faiths and legend, 
has been called Ali Hallows’ Eve. The Feast was originally set 
up to put an end to the excessive multiplication of Saints’ Days. 
These grew so rapidly, each nation wishing to honour its own 
special saints, that more than half the days in each month were 
turned into holidays. Work was neglected, and laziness seemed 
in danger of developing into a virtue. The Roman Church then 
threw the veneration and love of all these holy persons into one 
festival, instead of many, and the day was called the Feast of 
All Saints. The festival finally became the poetic form in which 
the doctrine of the communion of saints was enshrined. 

I. This faith tells us that we are never alone. The very 
ground of it is that in the midst of this vast world of being, 
supporting its existence and pervading it, touching it at all points, 
and conscious of the life of every soul in it, is God, our Father, 
at once the vital principle by which each several being—to 
borrow an: illustration from science—spins on its individual 
poles, and the ether in which independently it moves. He knows 
every thought; He feels every sorrow and joy; He supports 
with all the force of law every effort towards goodness, that is, 
towards union with the eternal, with the universe ; He makes us 
feel, when we are in evil thought or act, our contradiction to the 
whole universe, our apartness from Hin, till at last we yield our- 
selves to goodness only, and are consciously at one with Him. 

II. And, secondly, it is not only God who, according to this 
idea, is present with us for solace and for power, but also all 
the noble dead—all who live. in God, and through the 
unity of His pervading Spirit are interwoven with us in the 
infinite web of immortal communion. Jesus is the Lover of our 
soul, and so are all the holy and loving souls who live in the 
eternal world. He is the nearest and the most conquering in 
His love and in His communion. But yet there are some whom 
we have known and loved on earth who have to us a relation- 
ship of union, not so powerful in love, but nearer in human 
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bonds. These are ours, and the tie between us, though they are 
not seen, is closer even than it was on earth. What is its 
ground ? Where is its strength rooted? In the truth of the 
Communion of Saints. 

III. Finally, there are two things more to say. One is, that 
all the joy and comfort of this doctrine depend on our becoming 
pure in heart, holy in word and deed. Communion with God is 
known through holiness, The pure in heart see God. Com- 
munion with humanity in God is known by love. And there 
is no other way in the world by which we can believe in God 
and believe in man. And, secondiy, when we think of this 
vast assemblage, all united in a communion of gentleness, we 
understand that the last and highest range of human nature is 
not knowledge or power, but holiness held in love. 

S. A. BROOKE, Zhe Unity of God and Man, p. 61. 


Tue Christian Race. 

I. The Race. It is the old race from the City of Destruction 
to the Celestial City, from ruin to regeneracy, from sin to full 
salvation. Sometimes it is called a journey. Even that is a 
figure full of interest, as denoting a purpose, a progress, an 
end. But here it rises to its full strength, to its full dignity, 
and is called a race. A race, if it is at all worthy of the name,. 
is a straining from beginning to end. Let no man think that 
the Christian life is easy. When things get so low with any 
one that the strenuous imagery of this passage seems to have 
no application, that man has no evidence, or he can have very 
little, and that most precarious, that he is a runner at all. 

IJ. The runners—who are they? Two things are found in 
all the runners who run and strive lawfully for this great 
mastery, for this great prize. And they are (1) that all the 
runners shall begin at the Christian beginning, where ll 
workers, all warriors, all runners, do begin, who enter upon 
this earnest and grand life. And where is that? They must 
begin with repentance; they must begin with faith; they must 
begin, in one word, with the Lord Jesus Christ. (2) Then the 
other thing is this, that, while beginning thus at the true 
beginning, they must also seek nothing less than the true end— 
the high, Christian end. And what is that? The last and 
noblest end of all Christian life, is the image of Christ, purity, 
perfection, the full perfection of our nature, conformity in all 
things to the Master’s will; that is the end, perfect peace, 
perfect knowledge, perfect love, perfect obedience. 
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III. The Impediments. These exist in every case ; no run- 
ner is without them. They are to be laid aside. "All that 
hinders, weights or sins, whatever they may be, be they con- 
stitutional, or be they superinduced, if they hinder they are to 
be laid aside by us. 

IV. The Witnesses. There are spectators of the race. There 
is a watching from the skies: there is an earnest waiting of the 
glorified Church. What we think ofas most shadowy, is in fact 
most real. What we think of as most distant, is sometimes 
really most near. What a motive is thus derived to promote 
our diligence while we are here as runners, and ere we have yet 
won our crown! If we lose it, it will be in sight of them all. 
Those whom you have never seen will see you; will see you 
stumble, will see you fall, will see you cease from running any 
more, while another takes your crown, 

V. The Goal. The goal is at the end of the race. The goal 
in this case is the person of Christ, ‘‘looking unto Jesus.” 
This is the goal, the presence, the approbation of Christ. His 
presence satisfies that illustrious company. It is His light that 
covers them all with glory; it is His approbation that thrills 
them all with joy; it will be at His feet that they will cast their 
crowns at the last day. 

A. RALEIGH, Penny Pulpit, 3938. 


REFERENCES: xii. 1, 2.—E. L. Hull, Sermons, 3rd series, p. 144; 
Fletcher, 7hursday Penny fee vol. ii., p. 133; E. B. Pusey, 
Parochial Sermons, vol. li., p. 130; Bishop M. Simpson, Sermons, 


P- 405. 
Ohap. xii. ver. 2.—“ Looking unto Jesus.” 


I. IF man is to become good, it is, above all, needful that he 
should learn to hate evil; and to hate it, not alone because 
of its uselessness or inexpediency, but because of its inherent 
badness. Now here a look at the Cross of Jesus supplies the 
need. To those who will only open their eyes to see, in the 
sufferings and death of the holy Jesus, the terrible result of man’s 
sin, looking to the cross supplies a motive for loathing and for- 
saking sin, such as whole volumes of moral teaching could 
never produce. ‘Looking unto Jesus” supplies man with that 
most irresistible of all motive impulses, the motive impulse of love. 

II. And this brings me to a farther influence resulting from 
this upward look. I mean, that process of assimilation which is 
brought about by intensely beholding those whom we intensely 
‘love. 

Ill. But if thus, from feelings of gratitude, and by a process of 
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assimilation we become like Jesus, and love to obey His example, 
what must follow? Why, necessarily this: we shall be ready, 
like Him, to deny ourselves for the sake of our fellow-men. In 
other words, that vital element of goodness—self-sacrifice for 
the sake of our fellow-men—will become daily more and more 
the principle of our life work. 

IV. Looking to Jesus has the power to make us persevere in 
well-doing. He, unto whom we are looking, knew all things. 
He was able to reconcile discrepancies, and to solve mysteries 
which baffle our finite minds. The perpetuation of these diffi- 
culties may be, for the present, a part of our probation. It 
matters not, enough for us to have before us the example of 
One who, knowing the meaning of what to us is inscrutable, 
showed us how a Christian ought to work by working even to 
the death Himself. 

BISHOP OF MEATH, Oxford and Cambridge Fournal, 
June 2nd, 1881. 


Chap. xii. ver. 3.— Looking unto Jesus, the Author and Finisher of our 
faith.” 


Setr-Contemplation. 

Instead of looking off to Jesus, and thinking little of ourselves, 
it is at present thought necessary, among the mixed multitude 
of religionists, to examine the heart with the view of ascertaining 
whether it is in a spiritual state or no. 

I. This modern system certainly does disparage the revealed 
doctrines of the Gospel, however its more moderate advocates 
may shrink from admitting it. Considering a certain state of 
heart to be the main thing to be aimed at, they avowedly make 
the “truth as it is in Jesus,” the definite creed of the Church, 
secondary in their teaching and profession. This system tends 
to obliterate the great objects brought to light in the Gospel, and 
to darken the eye of faith.. 

IJ. On the other hand, the necessity of obedience in order to 
salvation does not suffer less from the upholders of this modern 
system than the articles of the creed. Instead of viewing 
works as the concomitant development and evidence, as well as 
the subsequent result of faith, they lay all the stress upon the 
direct creation in their minds of faith and spiritual-mindedness, 
which they consider to consist in certain emotions and desires, 
because they can form abstractedly no better or truer notion of 
these qualities. 

III. Is it too much to say that, instead of attempting to 
harmonise Scripture with Scripture, much less referring to 
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antiquity to enable them to do so, they either drop altogether or 
explain away whole portions of the Bible—and those most 
sacred ones? Is not the rich and varied revelation of our 
merciful Lord practically reduced to a few chapters of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, whether rightly or perversely understood ? 

IV. The immediate tendency of these opinions is to under- 
value ordinances as well as doctrines. 

V. The foregoing remarks go to show the utterly unevan- 
gelical character of the system in question. Considered as the 
characteristic of a school, the principles in question are anti- 
Christian ; for they destroy all positive doctrine, all ordinances, 
all good works ; they foster pride, invite hypocrisy, discourage 
the weak, and deceive most fatally, while they profess to be the 
special antidotes to self-deception. 

J. H. NEWMAN, Parochial and Plain Sermons, vol. ii., p. 163. 


Jesus the Author and Finisher of our Faith. 

I. Author of our faith. Faith begins often in deep, impene- 
trable secrecy, not within the sphere of personal observation. 
The soul does not observe its own faith at first, for a while; it 
is hardly within the sphere of personal consciousness, except 
fitfully. So it begins, and, like every living thing—I mean, of 
course, in the beginning, it is delicate, tender, frail, easily hurt 
and wounded, and, commonly speaking, easily destroyed. 
- Remember that Jesus Christ is the Author of your faith, little 
though it seems. We should try to judge of things in ourselves 
and others, not as they seem, but as they are. Faith is faith, 
and Christ its Author, whatever accidents, hindrances, human 
imperfections, rolling wheels, dusty whirlwinds, and biting east 
winds may be about it; and faith has a power of living on, of 
rising up, of resisting attack, of making a channel for its own 
life, clarifying as it flows, the power given to it by its Author 
the very power of His own faith and His own life, by which 
He, for Himself and for us, overcame the whole world, and at 
last ascended up to heaven. A wonderful consummation, a won- 
derful encouragement, that lets in the simple truth that Christ 
is the Author of our faith. 

II. Now, observe, Christ is also the Finisher of our faith. 
As soon as it is begun, His whole discipline is with a view to 
its perfecting. There is, of course, a sense in which our faith 
and religious life never can be ended; it will remain with us 
and in us for evermore. We shall have it in heaven, of course, 
if we believe the word of God, and haveit on the earth, and we 
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shall trust in the providence of heaven—for heaven will have a 
providence—just as we trust in the providence of God on the 
earth, And we shall obey His commands without the misgiv- 
ings and imperfections of service that attach to our obedience 
below. But this earthly time is in many ways a time by itself. 
We sometimes have occasion to say, because it is true, looking 
upon life as a continued mora!’ progress, that death is but a cir- _ 
cumstance, and that it marks a particular stage in the grand 
‘evolution of things. That is true, but it is equally true that 
death is a grand crisis. The life process is’ then so far com- 
plete. One epoch of it has been finished: the probationary 
epoch. The growing of earth is all done. There are endless 
diversities in the spiritual experience of believers in coming 
along their ten thousand divers roads to the one grand meeting- 
place in perfect holiness in heaven. There are many emblems 
used in Scripture to describe the work of progressive sanctifica- 
tion, and we have to remember that the Finisher is working 
His one great work by means of all the various methods, and 
_ that it will be the worse for us if we insist upon putting the 
_ whole of the meaning into any one. The one thing we have tc 
remember is this, that the Finisher is at work in all, if not in the 
actual finishing work itself, yet in the preparatory work, which 
is just as important. 
A. RALEIGH, Penny Pulpit, New Series, No. 327. 


Chap. xii, ver. 2.—" Who for the joy that was set before Him endured 
the cross,” etc. 
CuRISTIAN Joy. 

I, What was the cause of the Saviour’s joy? (1) It was the 
joy of redemption. (2) It was the joy of union. It was the 
sense that He would be united with you and me; that was the 
joy of Jesus Christ. (3) It was joy supremely for the glory of 
God; that was His joy. It was the passion of His life ; it bore 
Him through the desolation of His death. 

II. What is the power of joy? (1) It is the power of exal- 
tation. (2) It is a principle of expansion. Joy is an expansive 
power—the joy of God. Just because it is ‘‘of God,” because 
it is a part out of that great broad life of our Creator, it expands 
the heart of the creature. What is one of the sorrows and 
degradations of life? Why, that we are so narrow-minded 
that we take narrow views of the great questions of human life. 
Was there ever a heart so big as the great heart of Jesus? 
That heart opened out to, and embraced the whole family of, 
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poor, weak mankind. (3) It is a principle of strength. It 
prevents us from falling down into the mire and clay, into the 
darkness and sadness of sorrow. Joy raises us above the 
world, for it opens out what some men would call an imaginary, 
but what I dare to call a real, though spiritual, world. 

III. Why may we have joy ? Because we are immortal. If 
we were mortal, then, indeed, there would be sorrow. What we 
want is a deepening sense of immortality. The sense of life is 
blessedness. (1) I joy because my Christian life implies also a 
completeness of final union—final union with all that is holy, 
and beautiful, and good. (2) There is further reason for our joy 
—a reason not despicable in a life of labour—we joy because 
““there remaineth a rest for the people of God.” (3) It is a life of 
joy because of the abundance of grace. He came that grace 
might be abundant; and so it is; and the duty of Christians is 
the duty of cheerfulness and thanksgiving. 


J. W. Knox LITTLe, Characteristics and Motives of the 
Christian Life, p. 118. 


Chap. xii., ver. 2—“ Looking unto Jesus the Author and Finisher of our 
faith; who for the joy that was set before Him endured the cross, 
despising the shame, and is set down at the right hand of the 
throne of God.” 


Ler us notice— 

I, What Christ endured. 

II. Why He endured it. 

III. The lessons that endurance teaches. 

I. The sorrows of Jesus. What Christ endured—crucifixion. 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.” Jesus laid down His life for His foes! 
Christ had endured much for mankind before He suffered on 
the Holy Rood. But His other pains and sorrows fade away 
before the agonies of His crucifixion, even as the stars turn 
pale and then vanish before the overpowering light of the sun. 
He endured for the joy of saving souls; endured, not with the 
dogged callousness of the Stoic who despises his fellow-creatures, 
but by reason of a love that triumphed over every feeling of 
pain, of shame, and of sorrow. For the joy that was set before 
Him He endured all this. 

IJ. Why Christ suffered; why Christ endured it. It was 
for the joy that was set before Him, and that joy consisted in 

doing good to others. It was because by this suffering Jesus 
redeemed mankind. It was to save men from the punishment 
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and the power of sin. Like all true heroes, Jesus was pre- 
eminently unselfish. He had nothing to gain save the love of 
humanity. His joy was purely unselfish. He suffered, not to 
gain wealth, or renown, or power, but simply and solely to 
redeem mankind, to carry out to the last that obedience to the 
Father by which the many are made righteous. He suffered 
because He was obedient to the voice of conscience. There 
was nothing of the ascetic in Jesus. An ascetic voluntarily, 
purposely, goes out of the way to make himself miserable. Not 
so Jesus. He was pre-eminently the Man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief. But all His sorrows met Him in the 
path of duty. He heroically endured the shame and ignominy 
of the Crucifixion (a more degrading death than hanging with 
us), despising its shame, for the joy that was set before Him— 
the joy of redeeming the world. 

III. The lessons of endurance. It teaches professing 
Christians to be ready to endure the cross of self-denial, and 
despise the shame that the world heaps on the faithful disciple 
of the Lord. It appeals to every sinner, with matchless eloquence, 
to be a follower of the self-denying Jesus. Plato and Socrates 
were noble leaders for Athens in the paths of virtue, but Athens 
perished. She could not be saved by her one or two great men, 
for the mass of the people were utterly corrupt. So, too, the 
greatness of our fatherland depends not on one or two great 
men, but on the masses being brought to Jesus Christ and led 
to take up the cross of self-denial for His sake. 

F. W. AVELING, Christian World Pulpit, Dec. 21st, 1892. 
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Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. v., No. 236; lbzad., Morning by Morning, 
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World Pulpit, vol. i., p. 495; R. Tuck, /ézd., vol. v., p. 132; H. 
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L. a Bevan, /dz@., vol. xxx., p. 200; Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. iv., 
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Chap. xii., ver. 8.—“ For consider Him that endured such contradiction 
of sinners against Himself, lest ye be wearied and faint in your 
minds.” 

I. St. Pau, in the verses of our text, gives us a plain, serious 

reason for frequent meditation upon Christ’s sufferings. It is 

not that we may learn to see how far human cruelty and in- 
tolerance can go ; it is not that we may pride ourselves on being 
at least better than the savages who nailed the Saviour to the 
tree ; it is not that we may congratulate ourselves on living in 
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more civilised times; it is not for any reason which might turn 
our eyes away from Christ as the Life and the Light of men; 
but it is for this: “Consider Him, lest ye be weary and faint 
in your minds.” 

II. Christ's life, then, as the pattern life, is what is set before 
us here. Consider Him, for as He did, so must ye strive to do. 
The death and passion of the Son of God is the standard by 
which to measure any efforts of ours. There is a voice within 
us which tells us that in holiness and the faithful following of 
Christ there is, indeed, infinite happiness ; that victory over evil 
is a triumph that is infinitely desirable; that it is far better to 
strive for what is noble and good, than to succumb to what is 
little and vile. But when these positions are to be carried out 
into practice, when our convictions are to be acted on every 
hour, when there is a countless host of disturbing influences at 
work, busy in their efforts to unbalance our minds and to lead 
us astray, then the great danger is lest we should say the life- 
long struggle is too hard, the constant watchfulness required of 
_us is too great a strain. It is in considering Him who endured 
such contradiction of sinners against Himself that we shall 
learn—by slow degrees, but we shall Jearn—not to be weary or 
faint in our minds. 

A. Jessopp, Norwich School Sermons, p. 119. 

REFERENCES: xii. 3.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xviii., No. 1073; 
flomilist, 3rd series, vol. iv., p. 232; H. W. Beecher, Chréstean 
World Pulpit, vol. xviii., p.175; Preacher's Monthly, vol. x., p. 58; 
Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. x., p. 83. 


Chap. xii, vers. 3-13.—‘ Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth.” 


I. CHASTISEMENT is sent by fatherly love. There, where we 
are most sensitive, God touches us. The thorn in the flesh is 
something which we fancy we cannot bear if it were to be 
lifelong. We have emerged, as it were, out of a dark tunnel, 
and fancy that the rest of our journey will be amid sunlit fields. 
We have achieved steep and rugged ascents, and imagine the 
period of great and exhausting exertion is over. The trial 
deepest and sorest seems to leave us for a while, yet it returns 
again 

TL “ Afterwards.” Does not this world search and try us? 
God forbid that we should forget the chastening of the Lord, 
that! we should “get over” sorrow, or be comforted like the 
world. Now is our afterwards, peace and godliness to-day—by 
reason of yesterday’s sorrow and trial. 
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III. The cross of Christ is despised and hated, not merely by 
self-righteous Jews and wise and worldly Greeks, but within 
the professing Church the Apostle weeps over many who are 
enemies of the cross of Christ, not of the doctrine that Christ 
died instead of sinners, but of the teaching that we have been 
crucified with Him and have been planted in the likeness of 
His death ; that we have been saved, and are being saved, not 
from death, but out of death; that, dying daily the painful death 
by crucifixion, we live the spiritual resurrection life together 
with and in Christ. By affliction and the inward crucifixion we 
learn to seek our true life, treasure, strength, and joy, not in 
earthly affections, possessions, pursuits, and attainments, how- 
ever good and noble, but in Him who is at the right hand of 
God ; and the end will be glory. 

A. SAPHIR, Lectures on Hebrews, vol. ii., p. 371. 


Chap. xil., ver, 4.—* Ye have not yet resisted unto blood, striving against 
sin.” 

Ir belongs to a good man to strive against sin. It sounds like 
a contradiction, indeed, for how should a good man have any sin 
to strive against? Nevertheless it is true; for as absolute 
goodness is not to be found in this fallen world, we must be 
willing to accept those efforts after it which seem to imply that 
the idea of it at least exists in the mind and the desire in the 
heart, while it is exemplified only in a very subordinate degree 
in the life. The doctrine of the text is, that all Christians are 
specially called and committed to a warfare with sin, a striving 
against it, even unto blood. Consider 

I. The nature of the striving. (1) It is really a striving; that 
is to say, it is really a difficult thing. It is not a mere figure of 
speech ; it is the most difficult thing that any human being can 
attempt. He who addresses himself to it must lay his account 
with many a sharp and terrible conflict, not in the arena of the 
world alone, but in the more awful, even the invisible, arena of 
his own soul; and in view of this he must be careful to 
grasp the sword of the Spirit and the shield of faith, and by 
watchfulness and prayer to “gird up the loins of his mind.” 
(2) It is a striving against sin as sin.. Men of the world some- 
times strive against sin after a fashion, but their striving is very 
different from that referred to here. (a) It is partial; (6) it is 
superficial; (¢) it is only occasional. Such individuals may 
resist to-day, but they indulge to-morrow. The believer's 
striving is universal and persistent. 
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II. Look next at some considerations fitted to sustain and 
encourage us in it. And here notice (1) That help is promised. 
Were it not so, it would be idle to begin it. We should speedily 
fail. But God sends us not on this warfare at our own charges. 
He has provided us with weapons. When the believer goes 
forth behind the shield of faith to duty and conflict, God goes 
forth to meet him, and joining His power to the creature’s 
weakness, giveth him the victory over every foe. (2) The 
longer the striving is continued the easier it becomes. This is 
a law of our nature. It is embodied in the common saying that 
practice makes perfect. The frequent repetition of an act 
ultimately establishes habit, and habit is a second nature, 
frequently stronger than nature itself. (3) Striving is the 
universal law and condition. No more is required of us than 
has been required of all who have reached the goal. We are 
only asked to walk in the footsteps and accept the experience 
of all who have gone before us to the celestial heights, and it. 
will be the same with all who come after us, to the end of time. 
(4) There is the certainty and glory of your reward. Look 
less to the way, where, indeed, there is much to discourage, 
and more to the end of the way, where all is calm and bright. 
Lift up your heads, for your redemption draweth nigh. 

A. L. SIMPSON, Sermons, p. 187. 


Tue Witness of the Passion. 

The Apostle in the text is addressing the Hebrew Christians 
and encouraging them to a conflict, and as he encourages them 
to a conflict, for its object, its method, and its degree, he refers 
them back to the Passion of the Lord. The reason is, that the 
Passion has in it the essence of a great witness for God and 
man. The verses immediately before the text show clearly that 
that is indeed the Apostle’s meaning, and that on which he 
would fix their minds. 

I. What was the mode of conflict? What was the meaning 
of the severe dignity of the Passion of the Lord? Now it may 
appear startling that in the Passion of the Lord we find what 
confuses at first, what is difficult to interpret, that, whilst we 
Christians call it a conflict, its method is purely passive. There 
is no spirit throughout of aggression; there is no attempt at 
attack. Certainly it is true that in this moral attitude of the 
Lord there are most consoling, most comforting, most invigorat- 
ing lessons for the patience and endurance of a Christian. But 
remember that the moral attitude, the method, of the Passion, 
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its purely passive phase, means a great deal more than that. 
Like the flash of the lightning or like the track of the glacier, 
it makes us feel at once that we are in the presence of a force 
which is unmeasured and unmeasurable, of a force in the life of 
God. Now what is that force? The Passion in its passive 
character, in the moral attitude of simple forbearance and en- 
durance, witnesses to force in the character of God. Force 
can be seen in a mere passive moral attitude. 

II. And in the same way as there was real force there depicted 
in a passive attitude, so there was completeness in that attitude 
as it was seen in the Lord. When Jesus stood face to face 
with evil, when Jesus endured the Cross, resisting, not attacking, 
unto blood, there came out before the mind of man, before the 
thought of Christendom, the gathering up of every element of 
moral splendour in that one great glory—the glory of the 
sanctity of God. The witness of the Passion to the character 
of God is the witness to unspeakable, unapproachable holiness. 

III. The Passion also witnessed to sin. The world exhibited 
indifference. Jesus breasted indifference with intensity. Sin 
teaches us to hate God, to hate one another. Jesus in the 
Passion met it by love. He witnessed to the sanctity of God ; 
He witnessed to the sin of man. 

W. J. Knox LITTLE, Christian World Pulfit, vol. xiii., p. 257. 

REFERENCES: xii. 4.—H. Wace, 7he Anglican Pulpit of To-day, 
p- 325; D. Jones, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xviii. p. 212 ; 
Preacher’s Monthly, vol. vii., p. 118. xii. 5.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 


vol. i, No. 48. xii. 6—G. E. L. Cotton, Sermons in Marlborough 


College, p. 476. xii. 6-11.—H. W. Beecher, Chrastian World Pulpit, 
vol. XXX., P. 241. 


Chap, xii., ver. 7 (Revised Version).—“ It is for chastening that ye endure: 
God dealeth with you as with sons.” 
1. Tue word endure is no tame word. It means something 
widely different from insensibility, or proud defiance. Stoicism 
is no Christian virtue. Obstinate and contemptuous superiority 
to pain has no place here. This may possibly save a waste of 
passion in the sufferer ; it may impress ; it may win admiration. 
But all that kind of thing is far remote from the writer’s thought. 
He drops very impressive hints about the afflictions of these 
Hebrews, and about the example of Christ. Christ endured 
the cross for the joy that was set before Him, counting its 
pain and its shame as light, trivial, in comparison with that. 
His holy soul had adequate solace and stay all through that 
immeasurable anguish; mental reasons mastered the flesh: 
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spiritual considerations sustained Him that were far mightier 
to support than the cross to overthrow. The Hebrews, too, 
were exercised, much exercised, in their afflictions, and the 
exercise, like a Divine alchemy, was turning every constituent 
of distress into gold. 

IJ. Questions arise here that admit of only one answer. (1) 
Who doubts the need of chastening? Sin in one or other of 
its myriad forms has aggravated all the imperfections of inex- 
perience, so that we require far surer correction and direction 
' than a childhood and youth of innocence had ever called for. 
(2) Who doubts the spirit in which this chastening is inflicted ? 
Dictated by love, directed by wisdom, aimed at the highest 
ends, it has every quality to keep us alike from despising it or 
fainting under it. (3) Who is not driven to rigorous self- 
examination ? There is no talismanic power in afflictions, in 
pains and penalties, that of itself can correct and transform, 
- Chastening calls for thought, for reflection, for faithful survey 
of our life, with its temper, aims, and spirit. (4) Who does not 
rejoice in the advance of correction and growth? “Before I 
was afflicted I went astray, but since have I kept Thy word.” 

G. B. Jounson, Zhe Beautiful Life of Christ, p. 166. 

REFERENCES: xii. 7.—F. W. Farrar, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol xxvi., p. 321. xii. 8.—T. R. Stevenson, /07d., vol. xvi., p. 412. xii. 9.— 
H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 2987. xii. 10.—E. de Pressensé, Zhe 
Mystery of Suffering, p.55; J. Vaughan, Sermons, t2th series, p. 92. 
xii. t1.—Spurgeon, Servzzons, vol. ix., No. 528; lbzd., Evening by 
Lvening, p. 139; R. D. B. eyes Village Sermons, ist series, 
p. 238; H. W. Beecher, Christian World Pulfit, vol. iii., p. 10. 


Ohap. xii, ver. 12.—“ Lift up the hands which hang down, and the feeble 
knees.” 


Re.tcious Cowardice.* 

The encouragement which we derive from St. Mark’s history 
is, that the feeblest among us may, through God’s grace, become 
strong; and the warning to be drawn from it is to distrust 
ourselves, and, again, not to despise weak brethren or to despair 
of them, but to bear their burdens and help them forward, if so 
be we may restore them. 

I. Observe in what St. Mark’s weakness lay. There is a 
sudden defection, which arises from self-confidence. Such was 
St. Peter’s. In St. Mark’s history, however, we have no 
evidence of self-confidence; rather we may discern in it the 
state of multitudes at the present day who proceed through life 


* Preached on St. Mark’s Day. 
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with a certain sense of religion on their minds, who have been 
brought up well and know the truth, who acquit themselves 
respectably while danger is at a distance, but disgrace their 
profession when brought into any unexpected trial. 

II Christians such as Mark will abound in any prosperous 
Church; and should trouble come, they will be unprepared for 
it. They have been so long accustomed to external peace that 
they do not like to be persuaded that danger is at hand. They 
settle it in their imagination that they are to live and die un- 
disturbed. They look at the world’s events, as they express it, 
cheerfully, and argue themselves into self-deception. Next, they 
make concessions to suit their own predictions and wishes, and 
surrender the Christian cause, that unbelievers may not commit 
themselves to an open attack upon it. To speak plainly, a 
state of persecution is not (what is familiarly called) their 
element ; they cannot breathe in it. If there be times when 
we have grown torpid from long security and are tempted to 
prefer the treasures of Egypt to the reproach of Christ, what 
can we do ? what ought we to do but to pray God in some way 
or other to try the very heart of the Church and to afflict us 
here rather than hereafter ? So may we issue evangelists for 
timid deserters of the cause of truth, speaking the words of 
Christ and showing forth His life and death, rising strong from 
our sufferings and building up the Church in the strictness and 
zeal of those who despise this life except as it leads to another. 


J. H. NEwMAN, Parochial and Plain Sermons, vol. ii., p. 175. 


REFERENCES : xii, 12,—Plain Sermons by Contributors to ‘* Tracts 
for the Times,” vol. i., p. 55. Xii. 12, 13.—J. H. Thom, Zaws of Life, 
re series, p. 323; H. W. Beecher, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xv., 

Pp. 243. xii. 12-29.—R. W. Dale, The Yewish Temple and the Christian 
Church, p. 264. 


Chap. xii., ver. 14—*“ Follow peace with all men, and holiness, without 
which no man shall see the Lord.” 


TueE Peaceful Temper. 

There are many particular duties in which Christianity and 
worldly wisdom meet, both recommending the same course. 
One of these is the duty mentioned in the text, viz., that of 
being at peace with others. The reason which worldly 
prudence suggests is the quiet and happiness of life, which are 
interfered with by relations of enmity to others. The reason 
which religion gives is the duty of brotherly love, of which the 
peaceful disposition is a part. But the frequency of the advice, 
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under either aspect, is remarkable, and shows that there is 
some strong prevailing tendency in human nature by which it 
is opposed. Let us examine what that tendency is. 

I. When we examine the tempers of men, the first thing we 
observe is that people rush into quarrels from simple violence 
and impetuosity of temper, which prevents them from waiting 
a single minute to examine the merits of the case and the facts 
of the case, but carries them forward possessed of a blind 
partiality in their own favour and seeing nothing but what 
favours their own side. (2) Again, there is the malignant 
temper, which fastens vindictively upon particular persons, 
who have been either the real or the supposed authors of some 
disadvantage. (3) There are some persons who can never be 
neutral or support a middle state of mind. If they do not - 
positively like others, they will see some reason for disliking 
them; they will be irritable if they are not pleased; they will 
be enemies if they are not friends. 

IJ. Peace implies the entire absence of positive ill-will. The 
Apostle says this is our proper relation toward all men. More 
than this applies to some, but as much as this applies to all. 
He would have us embrace all men within our love so far as 
to be in concord with them, not to be separated from them. 
Separation is inconsistent with Christian membership. * On 
the other hand, he knows that more than this must, by the 
limitations of our nature, apply to the few rather than to the 
mass and multitude; he fixes then upon this, nothing higher 
and nothing lower; he fixes upon the middle ground of peace 
as our proper relation towards the many. You must not, he 
says, be at peace only with those to whom you are partial ; that 
is easy enough. You must be at peace with those towards 
whom you entertain no partiality, who do not perhaps please 
you or suit you. This is the rule of peace which the Gospel 
lays down, and it must be fulfilled by standing guard at the 
entrance of our hearts and keeping off intruding thoughts. It 
was not without design that following peace and holiness were 
connected by the Apostle. A life of enmities is greatly in 
opposition to growth in holiness. All that commotion of petty 
animosity in which some people live is very lowering; it 
dwarfs and stunts the spiritual growth of persons. Their 
spiritual station becomes less and less in God’s sight and in 
man’s. In a state of peace the soul lives as in a watered 
gaiden, where, under the watchful eye of the Divine source, 
the plant grows and strengthens. All religious habits and 
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duties, prayer, charity, and mercy, are formed and matured 
when the man is in a state of peace with others. 
J. B. Mozizy, University Sermons, p. 203. 


_ J, Even supposing a man of unholy life were suffered to enter 
heaven, he would not be happy there, so that it would be no 
mercy to permit him to enter. We are apt to deceive our- 
selves, and to consider heaven a place like this earth; I mean, 
a place where every one may choose and take his own pleasure. 
But an opinion like this, though commonly acted upon, is re- 


futed as soon as put into words. Here every one can do his own ' 


pleasure, but there he must do God’s pleasure. Heaven is not 
like this world ; it is much more like a church. For in a place 
of worship no language of this world is heard; there are no 
schemes brought forward for temporal objects, great or small, no 
information how to strengthen our worldly interests, extend our 
influence, or establish our credit. Here we hear solely and 
entirely of God; and therefore achurch is like heaven, because 
both in the one and in the other there is one single sovereign 
subject—religion—brought before us. When, therefore, we think 
to take part in the joys of heaven without holiness, we are as in- 
considerate as if we supposed that we could take an interest 
in the worship of Christians here below without possessing it in 
our measure. 

II. If we wished to imagine a punishment for an unholy, 
reprobate soul, we perhaps could not fancy a greater than to 
summon it to heaven. Heaven would be hell to an irre- 
ligious man. We know how unhappy we are apt to feel at 
present when alone in the midst of strangers or of men of 
different tastes and habits from ourselves. How miserable, for 
example, would it be to have to liv? in a foreign land, among a 
people whose faces we never saw before, and whose language 
we could not learn! And this is but a faint illustration of the 
loneliness of a man of earthly dispositions and tastes thrust into 
the society of saints and angels. How forlorn would he wander 
through the courts of heaven ! 

III. If a certain character of mind, a certain state of the heart 
and affections, be necessary for entering heaven, our actions 
will avail for our salvation chiefly as they tend to produce or 
evidence this frame of mind. Good works are required, not as 
if they had anything of merit in them, not as if they could of 
themselves turn away God’s anger for our sins or purchase 
heaven for us, but because they are the means, under God’s 
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Brace, of strengthening and showing forth that holy principle 
which God implants in the heart, and without which we cannot 
see Him. The separate acts of obedience to the will of God, 
good works as they are called, are of service to us as gradually 
severing us from the world of sense and impressing our hearts 
with a heavenly character. 

J. H. Newman, Parochial and Plain Sermons, vol.i., p. 1. 

REFERENCES: xii. 144.—A. K.H.B., Zhe Graver peel Sire a 
Country Parson, 3rd series, p. 124; W. Landels, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. vii.. p. 401 ; Preacher’s Monthly, vol. ii., p. 359; Clergy- 
man’s Magazine, vol. x., p. 80. xii. 14, 15.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xvi, No. 940. 

Chap. xii., vers. 14-18. 
Peace and Holiness. 

The two exhortations to follow peace with all men and that 
holiness withovt which none can see the Lord comprise the 
whole Christian life. 

I. The characteristic feature of the Church ought to be the 
spirit of peace. Christians are faithful to God, and to His truth ; 
their testimony is against sin and unbelief in the world, against 
hypocrisy and unfaithfulness in the Church; but as love is 
their life element, so peace is their characteristic. If God’s 
peace is within us, we love the brethren and all men. We are 
able to deal with them tenderly and calmly. Humility, affec- 
tion, and helpfulness characterise the son of peace; for he is 
always praising the boundless grace of God in which he stands. 

II. Holiness. Christ is made unto us sanctification. If only 
holiness can admit us to the blessed vision of God, it must be 
Christ’s ; for imperfect holiness is as great a contradiction as un- 
clean purity. The warfare is painful, for sin is still «us. It 
is not like a garment that we wear. It has entrenched itself 
in our flesh; that is, the old Adam-nature of body, soul, and 
spirit. Hence cleaving to Christ and our holiness in Him is 
crucifixion of the flesh, and that is painful. Let us study the 
epistles of the Apostle Paul, and learn the solemn and awful 
character of the Christian life, warfare, and race, the constant 
need of watchfulness and concentration of energy, of diligence, 
self-restraint, and self-denial. But let us learn from them that 
it is a blessed and joyous thing to follow the holiness, to abide 
in the light and love of God, to dwell in Him who is light, and 
in whom is no darkness at all, who is love, and who hath shed 
abroad His love in our hearts. 

A. SAPHIR, Lectures on Hebrews, vol. ii., p. 388. 


REFERENCES: xii. 15.—E. Bersier, Sermons, and series, p. 332; 
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Outline Sermons to Children, p. 267; J. H. Hitchens, Chréstian 
World Pulpit, vol. v., p. 22. xii. 16, 17.—S. A. Tipple, Zdzd., vol. xiii., 
p. 139. xii. 17.—J. Vaughan, Sevsons, oth series, p. 85; Preacher’s 
Monthly, vol. iii., p. 317; Homiletic Magazine, vol. xiv., p. 172. Xii. 
18-24.—Parker, Cavendish Pulpit, 1st series, p. 148. 


Chap, xii., ver. 16.—“ Lest there be any profane person, as Esau, who 
for one morsel of meat sold his birthright.” 


Proranity in the Home. 

In Scripture there are few characters more profitable for 
study than Esau. Whether we look at his circumstances, or his 
temper, or the line along which the tragedy of his life developed, 
we get nearer to this man, and find in him more that resembles 
ourseives, more that resembles the pitiful facts and solemn possi- 
bilities of our own lives, than we do in connection with almost 
any other character in either of the two Testaments. Here is 
a man who was not an insane or a monstrous sinner, a Lucifer 
falling from heaven, but who came to sin, who came to fatal irre- 
deemable sin, in the common human way: by birth into it; 
by the sins of others as well as his own; by everyday and sordid 
temptations ; by carelessness and the sudden surprise of neg- 
lected passions. Esau is nota repulsive, but a lovable, man; 
and we know that if one 1s to learn from any character, one’s 
love must be awake, and take her share in the learning too. 
There is everything about Esau to engage us in the study of him. 
The mystery that haunts all human sin, the pity that we feel for 
so wronged and so genial a nature, only make clear to us more 
fully the central want and biame of his life. Perhaps we may 
discover it to be the central want and blame of our own. 

I. Hereditary sinfulness. First, then, Esau was sinned 
against from his birth, The problems of heredity and of a 
stress of temptation for which he was not responsible appear in 
his case from the very first. His father and mother were re- 
sponsible for much of the character of their son. It has always 
seemed to me a strange thing that in the otherwise beautiful 
marriage service of the Church of England the example of 
Isaac and Rebecca should be invoked for each new-wedded 
pair ; for Isaac and Rebecca’s marriage was the spoiling of one 
of the most beautiful idylls that ever opened on this earth of 
ours. It began in a romance, and it ended in the sheerest 
vulgarity ; it began with the most honourable plighting of troth, 
and it ended in the mast sordid querulousness, and shiftiness, 
and falsehood. This was just because, with all its grace and all 
its wonder, the fear of God was not present, because, with all 
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the romance, there was no religion, and, with all the giving of | 
the one heart to the other, there had been no surrender of both 
to God. The Nemesis of picturesqueness without truth is 
always sordidness; the Nemesis of romance without religion 
is always vulgarity; and vulgarity and sordidness are the 
prevailing notes of Isaac and Rebecca’s wedded life. 

If. Evil home influence. Our text calls Esau “a profane 
person,” and this predominant aspect of his character he got 
at home. The Greek word for “ profane” means literally that 
which is trodden, which is not closed to anything, but may be 

' passed over, used, and trodden by who will. It is equivalent to 
| a word in a notice we often see in our own towns: “No 
; Thoroughfare.” ‘‘ Profane” means “ thoroughfare,” and had a 
Greek been wanting to put up “No Thoroughfare” upon any 
street, he would have expressed it probably in the original 
word in this text: “Not Profane.” It was first applied to 
the ground outside sacred enclosures or temples. It meant 
ground that was common and public—profane. That which lay 
in front of the fane or temple is thus the adequate translation of 
the original Greek. Now such was the home Rebecca made for 
her sons, a home which was not walled in by reverence and 
truth, and the steadfast patience of father and mother. The 
falsehood was permitted in its most sacred relations ; petulance, 
vulgar haste, foolishly strong language, and lies found free 
course across its holy of holies—the mother’s lips. Profane 
home, indeed, when a mother’s temper spoiled the air, and her 
ambitions trampled down her elder son’s rights, her younger’s 
honour, and her poor blind husband’s weakness. The mother 
who thus profaned her home could not be expected to do other- 
wise with the heart of her son, Esau’s was an open heart, as 
far as we can see—a naturally free and unreserved ‘heart. You 
know the kind of man. He has fifty doors to the outer world, 
where the most of us have only two or three; and except angels 
be sent of God Himself to guard these, the peril and fatality of 
such a man are immense. Friends and foes alike get far into 
him ; the citadel of his heart lies open to all who come near. 
But instead of angels poor Esau had by him only tempters— 
a tempter in his brother and a tempter in his mother. Un- 
guarded by loving presences, unfilled by worthy affections, his 
mind became a place across which everything was allowed to 
rush, across which his own mother’s lips poured the infection 
of her waywardness, and across which the commonest passions, 
like hunger, ran riot, unawed by the presence of any command- 
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ing principle. That is what the text means by a “ profane 
person ”’—an open, common character, unfenced, unhallowed, no 
guardian angel at the door, no gracious company within, no 
heavenly music pealing through it, no fire upon the altar, but 
open to his dogs and his passions, to his mother’s provocations, 
and his brother’s fatal wiles. 

III. An impregnable heart. Finally, let us get back to this 
word “profane,” for it is the centre of the whole evil. Be on 
your guard, then, against the little vices. It is they that first 
desecrate the soul. Take the virtue of truth. It seems to 
many an innocent thing to tell certain kinds of lies—I am sure 
we have all fallen under the temptation—society lies, business 
lies, rhetorical lies, lies prompted by pure selfishness, lies 
prompted by mistaken kindness. Now that is a fatal mistake, 
fatal for eternity. The character whose doors lie open to these 
visitors is the character that is open to anything, anything 
except what miserable fear and selfishness will in the end keep 
out, namely, the more rampant forms of vice. To everything 
else such a character lies open. Admit them, and you can keep 
nothing out. You are certain some day to be betrayed by 
them into larger and more fatal issues. 


G. A. SMITH, Christian World Pulpit, August 17th, 1892. 


Tue Religious Standard of Value. 

I, Esau’s act was the act of one who had in him that disregard 
for the claims of things sacred which constitutes the essence of 
profaneness. Esau’s temper was, like Saul’s, of the earth, 
earthy, or, as we now say, purely secular. Both represent a 
type of character which may have many of the elements of 
popularity, many amiable or estimable qualities, but nothing of 
what Scripture calls faith, no real interest in the spiritual and 
the unseen. High spirits, good-nature, generosity, a fondness 
for manly exercises, a fearless gallant bearing, a frankness of 
speech which, at any rate, scorns all shyness—these are well 
enough in their way, but are, after all, a poor outfit for a child 
of the great covenant, in which are gathered up the hopes of 
the world. They are ruined and rendered useless for any high 
purpose by fickleness, unsteadiness, want of faith and want of 
principle, wayward and selfish worldliness. 

II. Esau does not always wear the goatskin raiment of the 
skilful Eastern hunter; he passes in society often enough as a 
finished English gentleman. Are there not baptized persons, 
calling themselves Christians with a certain degree of sincerity, 
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who habitually despise a birthright still more august and 
precious than Esau’s? They do not, we will suppose, reject 
Christianity as incredible, but they never allow it to be a 
power in their life. Their interests are all elsewhere, perhaps 
in a purely material region, perhaps in a higher, but still an 
unspiritual, sphere. A servant of Christ will make it his rule to 
test all weights in the balances of the sanctuary ; he will honestly 
endeavour to call that good which Christ calls good and call that 
evil which Christ calls evil, he will regard nothing as really 
expedient or profitable which interferes, or which is even likely 
some time to interfere, with loyalty to that Master in whose 
service alone is true liberty and happiness. 
W. BriGHT, Morality in Religion, p. 233. 

REFERENCE: xii. 16.—J. Thain Davidson, Forewarned—orearmed, 

P- 3- 


Chap. xii., ver. 17.—“ He found no place for repentance, though he sought 
it carefully with tears.” 
REPENTANCE. 

I. The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews is speaking in 
this passage of Esau—a reckless young man parting with spiritual 
advantages without any thought of their real value, finding that 
the loss of them involves the loss of temporai advantages too, 
and trying in vain to recover the temporal advantages which in 
a moment of recklessness he had parted from for ever. A 
man squanders his money, and he is very sorry for it, and wishes 
he had not done so; but he cannot get back his money, even 
though he seeks it earnestly and with tears. A man by dissi- 
pation ruins his health, and when he is lying on a sick-bed, he 
is very sorry for it, and he wishes he had never been such a 
fool, and that he could recover the health which he has parted 
from for ever. It is easier to harden the heart than to have 
the softness restored; it is easier to blunt our feelings than to 
recover for them their elasticity and acuteness. And then the 
man, though, for a time at least, he may be sorry, makes no 
great change; he finds a change very difficult, if not impossible, 
and he finds, therefore, no place for repentance, though he seek 
it for a moment “‘even with tears.” 

II, We cannot expect that every effect of sin is to be entirely 
done away with. God intends that we shall still feel the 
scourge of our sins, even when, by His mercy, we are freed 
from their dominion ; and the gospel of Jesus Christ is this, 
that, though sin has made men slaves, they may be emancipated. 
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If the mercy of God in Jesus Christ visits us, and we turn te 
Him with full purpose of amendment, though the temporal 
consequences of our sin may be beyond recall and must 
continue for ever, yet, by His operation on the heart, God 
brings deliverance to the enslaved soul. The death of Christ 
speaks of our justification, and removes for those who turn to 
God the penalty which is hanging over them for sins past; the 
sanctification through the gift of the Holy Spirit makes the 
reconciled sinner to grow in holiness, and brings him back to the 
state which he had lost by the sin he had committed. 


ARCHBISHOP TAIT, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xvii., p. 97. 


Esav’s Birthright—Irreparable Follies. 

I. The writer is here speaking to Jewish Christians, pleading 
examples from the early history of their own race, to which 
they ever turned with reverence and fondness. He is warning 
them of the danger of forfeiting in carelessness the inheritance 
which belonged to them as Christians. They were in danger of 
undervaluing it. In the sense of present isolation from the 
mass of their countrymen, of hunger for the visible tangible 
support of ordinances in the old religion from which they had 
separated themselves, in the pressing fear of deadly persecution, 
they were losing heart and hope. They were losing, so he 
argues all through the eleventh chapter, that crowning grace to 
which their nation, through its long line of patriarchs, heroes, 
prophets, had owed its peculiar greatness—the grace of faith, of 
trust in the invisible, of power to live and die in hope, not 
having received the promises. In this chapter for the moment 
he has turned to the other sight. He suggests from their own 
history an instance of one who lacked this power, who in a 
moment of weakness sold the future for the present, and who 
found that that moment’s work was irreparable. He found no 
place of repentance. He could never again to any purpose 
change his mind. It is the type of our irretrievable acts, but 
in an especial way of irretrievable choices made under such 
circumstances as those under which Esau made his choice—in 
the heat and weakness of youth. A single heedless act with 
unalterable results. 

II. How often is the story repeated. The character of 
Esau, drawn in the bold natural outlines of a simple age, is 
one that cannot fail to find its likeness among the young. 
Bold, vigorous, his father’s favourite, fond of outdoor life 
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and adventure, generous even in his after-years, as we see 
from his meeting again with Jacob, here surely was the making 
of a fine character. Yet, even as in Saul and David, we should 
_ have been wrong. Something is wanting, something that can- 
not be replaced. And sooner or later the want shows itself, 
stamps itself indelibly in an act of folly that cannot be undone. 
We know the thoughtlessness that leads to loss of innocence, 
to the missing of golden opportunities. In spite of everything, 
the birthright, in the best sense of all, is still ours. Yet even 
in that sense too we may cast it away. 


E. C. WICKHAM, Wellington College Sermons, p. 27. 


_ Esau’s Vain Tears. 

I. Look at the history which is here held up before us, a 
solemn warning. There is nothing in Genesis about Esau’s 
vainly seeking for repentance, but there is an account of his 
passionate weeping and loud entreaties that he yet might 
obtain a blessing from Isaac’s trembling lips. There is bitter 
sorrow for what had passed, and that is repentance. And there 
is earnest desire that it might be different. In what may be 
called its secular significance there are in Esau’s case as 
recorded in Genesis both the elements of a decided alteration 
of mind and purpose, and a penitence and sorrow for the past. 

II. Look at the lessons which this story teaches us. There 
may come in your life a time when the scales will fall from 
your eyes, and you will see how insignificant and miserable are 
the present gratifications for which you have sold your birth- 
right, and may wish the bargain undone which cannot be 
undone. You cannot wash out the bitter memories, you cannot 
blot out habits, by a wish. The past stands. ‘ Whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 

III. Notice the misapprehension which these words do not 
teach. They do not teach that a man may desire to repent with 
tears, and be unable to do so. If a man desires to repent, 
there must be in him some measure of regret and sorrow for the 
conduct of which he desires to repent considered as sin against 
God ; and that is repentance. Nor do the words teach that a 
man may desire to receive the salvation of his soul from God 
and not receive it. To desire is to possess, to possess in the 
measure of the desire and according to its reality. There is no 
such thing in the spiritual realm as a real longing unfulfilled. 
The Gospel proclaims that whosoever shall ask will receive, 
or rather that God has already given, and that nothing but 
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obstinate determination not to possess prevents any man from 
being enriched by the fulness of God’s salvation. 


A. MACLAREN, Christian Commonwealth, Oct. 22nd, 1885. 


REFERENCES: xii. 17.—L. Cheetham, Church of England Pulpit, 
vol. xix., p. 241; Preacher's Monthly, vol. vii., p. 144. j 


Chap. xii., vers, 18, 22.—“ For ye are not come unto the mount that might 
be touched. But ye are come unto Mount Sion.” 


Sinai and Sion. 

I, The points of contrast in the text are, that Sinai was the 
emblem of a sensuous, and Sion of a spiritual, economy, and 
that Sinai was a system of rigour, and the Gospel is a system 
of love. Sinai is represented as the mount that might be 
touched, that is, something palpable, the emblem of a material 
framework, of a system of gorgeous ceremonies and local shrines, 
and of impressiveness of external appearance. This was very 
largely characteristic of the system of Judaism. The giving 
of the law, for example, was an overwhelming address to the 
senses of the awed multitude. Of course there was an inner life 
in all this, at least in the palmy days of Judaism—a vital heart 
pulsing beneath that drapery of symbol. But in the time of 
the Saviour—the Incarnation—the religion of too many had 
become only rubric and creed; the shadow was still grasped 
tenaciously, but the substance was gone; the whole system was 
like a corpse awaiting its embalmment, all ready for burial, so 
that the sepulchre were but ina garden. And this very sensuous- 
ness of Jewish worship necessitated the appointment of sacred 
places and a central temple of worship. 

IJ. But, in contrast with this pomp of ceremonial and 
localisation of interest, ye are come to the spiritual Sion, filled 
with the inner man and with lively human stones building up a 
spiritual house. God on Sinai gave to the Hebrews a law; 
God on Sion hath given to the people a life: and now that the 
age of visible symbol has passed away, the Lord speaks no 
longer from the lips of seers or from any chosen or exclusive 
Jawgiver. Religion, as the Gospel sets it before you and asks 
you to receive it, comes, so to speak, in the bareness of the 
Saviour's incarnation. Nopomps attend it; no patronage com- 
mends it to our regard; its glory is not of this world; it stands 
alone upon the banks of our modern Jordan, unattended by any 
retinue of circumstance, a living, holy, independent stranger, 
without form or comeliness to the beauty-seeking eye of nature ; 
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it is loved, and it must be loved, for itself alone; it has no pre- 
ferments in its gift, save those that are beyond the grasp of 
human hands; it calls men to no reluctant duty, and it offers 
to mortal weakness no compromises : it only offers the succour 
of a grace that will stoop down from heaven to help it up. 

III. The Sinaitic was a rigorous discipline; the Gospel is a 
system of love. Our God is not remote, but near. Our very 
threatenings are fringed with sunlight. Our every precept has a 
promise. The service to which Christianity invites you is not 
a drudgery, but a healthful lucrative labour. When the love 
of God is shed abroad in the heart, when the man is come to 
Sion and is happy in its citizenship, he rejoices that glorious 
things are spoken of his city. Everything about him is con- 
genial, not constrained; intimacy, not distrust and distance ; 
the calm of a soul that revels in sunshine, not the unrest of a 
spirit where tempest mutters and broods. He is satisfied with 
God’s likeness; his delight is in the law of the Lord. ‘ 

W. M. PuNnsHON, Penny Pulpit, No. 3424. 


Chap. xii., vers. 18-25, 


Tue Blessedness of the Christian Life. 

A Christian Jew is writing to Christian Jews, who stand in 
some danger of falling back to the religion they had abandoned. 
This writer is here, as every one sees, contrasting the two 
systems, the old and the new, the law and the Gospel, with a 
view to show—which is indeed the thing he is showing all 
through his letter—that the step from Moses to Christ had 
been in every respect a step forward and upward, that every- 
thing which they appeared to lose in forsaking Moses had been 
more than recovered in finding Christ. 

I. If on Sinai all was material and all was alarming, in 
the Gospel, on the contrary, everything is spiritual, everything 
speaks of peace. In the first place, to the material, changeable 
mountain there is set in opposition the fair God-guarded city 
of peace, the metropolis of the saints, not a metropolis to be 
sought for among the sons of earth—a spiritual dwelling-place 
for pure spirits, temple and capital in God’s moral realm, that 
hath perchance no local habitation anywhere, yet gathereth 
into its ample and ordered enclosure every lowly and loving heart 
throughout the Almighty’s moral universe. The writer pictures 
for us the felicity, the tranquillity, the permanence, of that vast 
- assemblage of spiritual beings, knit into a state under the reign 
of God, under the law of a reconciled and gracious Father, 
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II. The language in which these angelic inhabitants of Sion 
are described here, the force of which is not well brought out 
by our version, suggests a vast convocation assembled on some 
solemn day for stately and joyous festivity. It carries with it 
associations of sacred leisure and rhythmic song. It recalls 
those lovely paradises in which the angelical painter of Fiesole 
has depicted the mirth of heaven, with its unfading verdure, its 
golden pomp, its troops of happy spirits, that proclaim their 
gladness in musical cadence and reverent dance. 

III. Men and angels are gathered into one brotherhood; but 
how and where? Gathered to their common King. The 
name of Jesus stands last on this mighty catalogue, the crown- 
ing name to make our privilege and our blessedness complete. 
But in the order of your experience and God’s grace it comes 
first of all. There shall fly back at Jesus’ word—He only 
speaks the “open sesame” of heaven—the everlasting golden 
gates that were barred against my importunity and yours, and 
the meanest of us all, the worst of all for whom this Mediator’s 
death avails, who have fled for refuge to this Surety, shall be 
judged worthy to walk the shining pavements of God’s heavenly 
city, to mingle in the pure festivity of its inhabitants, and to 
rest for ever in the shelter of its sure defence. 


J. OSwaLD DyKEs, Sermon Year Book, vol. i., p. 183. 


Chap. xii., vers. 18-29. 


Mount Sinai and Mount Zion. 

In this passage are mentioned seven great and solemn heavenly 
realities. 

I. Mount Zion. Mount Sinai represents the law. It manifests 
the majesty of God above us as creatures, the wrath of God 
against us as sinners ; it reveals to us God’s judgment and our 
condemnation ; it convinces us of our guilt and of our strength- 
lessness ; it represents the state of fear and darkness, of distance 
and alienation from God. It is winter, without sunshine, with- 
out flower and fruit, without the song of birds, the melody of 
praise. 

II. Mount Sinai has passed away. It was only temporary. 
God touched it, but did not abide there. There is another 
mount, even Zion, Mount Sinai represents the law, temporary 
and intermediate ; Mount Zion the Gospel, eternal and abiding. 
Sinai is connected with God's dealings with man according to 
responsibility, Mount Zion with the eternal election of grace. 

III, We have come to myriads of angels. The moment we 
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came to Christ, He brought us unto all the angels, who rejoice 
in the salvation of sinners. 

IV. We have also come to the general assembly of the Church 
of the first-born ones, whose names are written in the heavens. 
Believers possess, by virtue of their union with Jesus, the rights 
and privileges of primogeniture. Their names are enrolled in 
the list of the heavenly city. When we come to Jesus we enjoy 
communion with all the saints. 

V. In this blessed city of God there is no condemnation, there 
is no more judgment. But there is order, rule, government, to 
which all render obedience with joy and praise. 

VI. We have come to the Mediator of the new covenant. 
The same Jesus who died for us is on the throne. 

VII. We have come to the blood of sprinkling. Christ is set 
forth by God a propitiation, and faith beholds the blood of Christ 
in the heavenly sanctuary as a great reality. 

A. SAPHIR, Lectures on Hebrews, vol. ii., p. 405. 

REFERENCES: xii. 19.—J. W. Lance, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xviii, p. 261. xli. 22.—Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. i., p. 147. 
xii. 22-24.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviii, No. 1689; Homezdzst, 
3rd series, vol. ix., p. 286; G. W. Conder, Chrtstzan World Pulpit, 
vol, ix., p. 106; H. W. Beecher, /ézd., vel. xi., p. 362. 


Chap. xii., vers. 22, 23. 


Where and with whom faith lives. 

‘I.. Where faith lives. (1) The life of a man who has truly 
laid hold of Jesus Christ, and so is living by faith, is on its 
inward side—that is, in deepest reality—a life passed in the 
dwelling of the great King. (2) The privilege has for its other 
side a duty; the duty has for its foundation a privilege. For 
if it be true that the real life of every believing soul is a life 
that never moves from the temple-palace where God is, and 
that its inmost secret and the spring of its vitality is communion 
with God, what shall we say of the sort of lives that most of us 
I've? Does it not sound far more like wrong than truth to say 
of people whose days are shuttlecocked about by trifling cares, 
and absorbed in fleeting objects, and wasted in the chase after 
perishable delights, that they ‘“‘are come unto Mount Zion,” 
and dwell in the presence of God? Theold fable of a mountain 
of loadstone which drew ships at sea to its cliffs is true of this 
Mount Zion, which is exalted above the mountains that it may 
draw hearts tossing on the restless sea of life to the “ fair 
havens” beneath its sheltering height. There is no dread, 
though there is reverence, and no fear, though there is awe, in 
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the approach of those who come through Jesus Christ, and 
live beneath the smile of their reconciled God and Father. 
(3) If you are living by faith, you do not belong to this order in 
the midst of which you find yourself. See that you keep vivid | 
the consciousness, that you cultivate the sense, of having your 
true home beyond the seas; and look out as emigrants and 
colonists in a far-off land do to the old country, as being home. 
II. With whom does faith live? Of companions for us, in 
our lonely earthly life, there be two sorts, and as to both of them 
the condition of recognising and enjoying their society is the 
-same, viz., the exercise of faith, (1) We have a better face 
brightening the unseen than any angel face. But just because 
Jesus Christ fills the unseen for us, in Him we are united to all 
those of whom He is the Lord, and He is Lord of men as well 
as angels. And we too may come to the joyful assembly of the 
angels, whose joy is all the more poignant and deep when they, 
the elder brethren, see the prodigals return, (2) ‘‘The Church 
of the first-born.” These first-born have their names written 
in heaven, inscribed on the register of the great city; and to 
that great community, invisible like the other realities in my 
text and not coterminous with any visible society such as 
the existing visible Church, all those belong and come who are 
knit together by faith in the one Lord. 
A. MACLAREN, Paul's Prayers, p. 101. 


Chap. xii, ver. 23.—“To the general assembly and church of the first- 
born, which are written in heaven, and to God the Judge of all, 
and to the spirits of just men made perfect.” 

Faitu’s Access to the Judge and His Attendants. 

I. Faith plants us at the very bar of God. “Ye are come to 
God the Judge of all.” (1) Here is a truth which it is the office 
of faith to realise continually in our daily lives. He would be 
a bold criminal who would commit crimes in the very judgment 
hall and before the face of his judge. And that must be a very 
defective Christian faith which, like the so-called faith of many 
amongst us, goes through life and sins in the entire oblivion of 
the fact that it stands in the very presence of the Judge of all 
the earth. (2) This judgment of God is one which a Christian 
man should joyfully accept. It is inevitable, and likewise most 
blessed and desirable, for in the thought are included all the 
methods by which in providence, and by ministration of His 
truth and of His Spirit, God reveals to us our hidden meannesses, 
and delivers us sometimes, even by the consequences which 
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accrue from them, from the burden and power of our sins. It 
is a gospel when we say, The Lord will judge His people. (3) 
This judgment is one which demands our thankful acceptance of 
the discipline it puts in force. If we know ourselves we should 
bless God for our sorrows. 

II. Faith carries us while living to the sdciety of the blessed 
dead. “The Judge of all and the spirits of just men made 
perfect.” Immediately on the thought of God rising in the writer’s 
mind, there rises also the blessed thought of the company in 
the centre of whom He lives and reigns, We get glimpses, 
but no clear vision, as when a flock of birds turn in their rapid 
flight, and for a moment the sun glances on their white wings, 
and then, with another turn, they drift away, spots of blackness 
in the blue. So we see but for a moment as the Nght falls, and 
then lose the momentary glory; but we may, at least, reverently 
note the exalted words here. These saints are perfected. The 
ancient Church was perfected in Christ; but the words refer, 
not only to those Old Testament patriarchs and saints, but to 
all who, up to the time of the writer’s composition of his letter, 
had “slept in Jesus.” They have reached their goal in Him. 
The end for which they were created has been attained. They 
are in the summer of their powers and full-grown adults, whilst 
we here, the maturest and the wisest, the strongest and the 
holiest, are but as babes in Christ. Mark further that these 
spirits perfected would not have been perfected there unless they 
had been made just here. That is the first step, without which 
nothing in death has any tendency to ennoble or exalt men. 
If we are ever to come to the perfecting of the heavens, we 
must begin with the justifying that takes place on the earth. 

A. MACLAREN, Paul's Prayers, p. 113. 

REFERENCE: xii. 23.—Spurgeon, Avening by Evening, p. 136. 


Ohap. xii, ver. 24.—“ And to Jesus the Mediator of the new covenant, 
and to the blood of sprinkling, that speaketh better things than 
that of Abel.” 

Tus Messenger of the Covenant.and its Seal. 

I. God’s revelation to us is in the form of a covenant. The 
promises of the covenant are, full forgiveness as the foundation 
of all, and built upon that knowledge of God inwardly illumi- 
nating and making a man independent of external helps, though 
he may sometimes be grateful for them, then a mutual possession 
which is based upon these, and then as the result of all—named 
first, but coming last in the order of nature—the law of His 
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commandment will be so written upon the heart that delight ane 
duty are spelt with the same letters, and His will is our will. 

II. Jesus Christ is the Executor of this covenant. Because 
- God dwells in Him, and the Word became flesh, He is able to 
lay His hand upon both, and bring God to man and man to God, 
(1) He brings God 'to man. Nowhere else is there found the 
confidence in the Father’s heart which is the property of the 
Christian man, and the result of the Christian covenant. Jesus 
Christ brings God to man by the declaration of His nature 
incarnate in humanity. (2) On the other hand, He brings man 
to God, for He stands by each of us as our true Brother, and 
united to us by such close and real bonds as that all which He 
has been and done may be ours if we join ourselves to Him by 
faith. And He brings man to God because in Him only do we 
find the drawings that incline wayward and wandering hearts 
to the Father. And, still further, He is the Mediator of the 
covenant in so far as He Himself possesses in His humanity 
all the blessings which manhood is capable of deriving from the 
Father, and He has them all in order that He may give them. all. 
Here is the great reservoir from which all men may fill their 
tiny cups. 

III. Note the sprinkling of blood which seals the covenant. 
If Jesus had not died, there would have been no promises for us, 
beginning in forgiveness and ending in wills delighting in God’s 
law. It is the new covenant in His blood. The death of Christ 
is ever present to the Divine mind, and determines the Divine 
action. 

A. MACLAREN, Paul’s Prayers, p. 124. 

REFERENCES: xii. 24.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv., No. 211; 
vol. xii, No. 208; Jdid., Morning by Morning, p. 108; Homilist, 
4th series, vol. i., p. 181; Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. viii., p. 144. 
xii. 24, 25.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxii., Nos. 1888, 1889. 


Chap. xii., ver. 25.—“ See that ye refuse not Him that speaketh. For if 
they escaped not who refused Him that spake on earth, much more 
shall not we escape, if we turn away from Him that speaketh from 
heaven.” 

Rerusinc God’s Voice. 

I, We have here, first of all, the solemn possibility of refusal. 
It is possible for Christian people so to cherish wills and purposes 
which they know to be in diametrical and flagrant contradiction 
to the will and purpose of God, that obstinately they prefer to 
a by their own desires, and, if it may be, to stifle the voice 
of God. 
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II. Note the sleepless vigilance necessary to counteract the 
tendency to refusal. “See that ye refuse not.” A warning 
finger is, as it were, lifted. Take heed against the tendencies 
that lie in yourself and the temptation around you. The con- 
sciousness of the possibility of the danger is half the battle. 
“Blessed is the man that feareth always,” says the psalmist. 
There is no security for us except in the continual temper of 
rooted self-distrust, for there is no motive that will drive us 
to the continual confidence in which alone is security but the 
persistent pressure of that sense that in ourselves we are 
nothing and cannot but fall. The dark underside of the triumph- 
ant confidence which on its sunny side looks up to heaven 
and receives its light is that self-distrust which says always to 
ourselves, “We have to take heed lest we refuse Him that 
speaketh.” 

III, Note the solemn motives by which this sleepless vigilance 
is enforced. The clearness of the voice is the measure of the 
penalty of non-attention to it. The voice that spoke on earth 
had earthly penalties as the consequence of disobedience ; the 
voice that speaks from heaven, by reason of its loftier maiesty 
and of the clearer utterances which are granted us thereby, 
necessarily involves more severe and fatal issues from negligence 
toit. ‘‘See that ye refuse not Him that speaketh,” for the clearer, 
the tenderer, the more stringent, the beseechings of the love and 
the warnings of Christ’s voice, the more solemn the consequences 
if we stop our ears to it. 

A. MACLAREN, FPaul’s Prayers, p. 135- 


Chap. xii., vers. 26, 27,— Whose voice then shook the earth,” ete. 


Tue Shaking of Sinai and Calvary. 

I, That voice of Sinai was a shaking of earthly things. How 
were nations dispossessed ? How were thrones tumbled into the 
dust ? How was the course of human history and human life 
changed or directed by that shaking of Sinai? And so with 
the shaking voice of Calvary. Earthly things were moved, and 
are still moved, by the power of that voice Divine. Sinai stands 
like a rock in the midst of a stream, and turns and separates the 
current. Calvary, like a mountain round which and at whose 
feet, in the valley which follows the configuration of the height, - 
a great river finds its way, directs the course of history, of 
nations, the movement of the world. 

II. May we not reverently suggest that the voice of appeal 
to a forsaking God, the voice of victory in the completion of 
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redeeming work, the voice of final calm commending to the hands 
of the Eternal Father, wrought even upon the heart of the Infinite 
One Himself? At least, the issue was a Divine approval, a 
Divine acceptance, the change of threatening judgment into 
saving mercy. 

III. There was shaking at Sinai—shaking of old temporal and 
earthly relations, of old human and profane habits, and in their 
place the appointment of things seen in the heavenly kingdom, 
commanded by God, “made,” indeed, by men, but made “ after 
the fashion given on the mount.” But now the voice from 
heaven hath shaken both earth and heaven. Once again, and 
far more surely and distinctively, are the earthly things shaken, 
and there topple down all secularities and temporalities and 
mere passing phenomena of human thought and law of man’s 
mere worldly duty and faith. : 

IV. Much, indeed, in that awful shaking has departed, and 
its glory, was great, and its memory is illustrious. But what 
remains to us? What are the things that not even the voice 
from heaven can shake, that not even does the voice desire to 
shake, but only to establish? (1) Law remains, grand, inviolable, 
Divine. (2) Love remains. (3) Law and love combine, and ir 
their union salvation remains. 

L. D. BEVAN, Christ and the Age, p. 271. . 

REFERENCE: xii. 26-29.—C. Kingsley, Westminster Sermons, p. 92 


Chap. xii., ver. 27.—“ And this word, Yet once more, signifieth the re- 
moving of those things that are shaken, as of things that are made, 
that those things which cannot be shaken may remain.” 

Tunes which cannot be shaken. 

In this remarkable verse the writer goes to the heart of the 
philosophy of religion and of history. He declares that 
through the ages runs one ever-increasing purpose, and this 
purpose is the will of God. 

I. It is said that. when the King of Prussia visited the 
playing-fields of our Eton college he said, “Blessed is the 
land in which the old is ever mingled with the new, and 
the new ever mingled with the old.” to ee / 
the new demands our attention and our allegia as been a 
constant error and indolence of mankind. They look back to 
the east when the west is calling them. The noontide is 
approaching, and they linger amid the shadows of the dawn. 


So it was with the Jews in the days of Paul and Apollos? 
Christ had come, and they could not get beyond Moses. 
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II. Apollos, if he was the author of this epistle to the 
Hebrews, tells us that there are systems, doctrines, institutions, 
organisations, which God continually shakes to the ground in 
the earthquakes of history. He does so because they have had 
their day and done their work, because they have become 
obstructive and obsolete. These things are but shadows, and 
~ men take them for the substance; these things are quivering, 
unreal, evanescent as the reflection of the bulrush upon the 
shimmering wave. But there are other things which are 
unshakable and eternal, as are the cedars of Lebanon, yea, as 
the very crags on which they stand. There are foundations 
which no earthquake can make to tremble, much less rock | 
the ground. Such was the casein the days of Christ and of the 
great Apostle Paul. The Jews thought that their temple, and 
their sacrifices, and their ritual, and their priesthood, and their 
Pentateuch legislation were perfect, eterna], and Divine. Christ 
taught them that they were imperfect and transitory, and 
vanishing away. That was why they crucified Him. Thecross 
was the reward of Pharisaism to the Son of God; and as it 
was with the Master, so shall it be with the servants. Wherever 
any great human soul utters new truth, there is once more the 
shadow of Calvary. But God not only gives, but gives back ; 
and what He gives back is better than what was taken away. 
The earthquake can rock no sure foundation. Shadows of 
theory, shadows of opinion, shadows of tradition, shadows of 
hierarchy and party, may be shaken ; Christ remains. 

F, W. FARRAR, Sermons and Addresses in America, p. 128. 


Tunes Passing and Things Permanent. 

I. Let us, first, illustrate the law of things which is declared 
in the text. (1) The Jewish dispensation was shaken, but the 
great realities enclosed in it remain. The coming of Christ in 
the flesh was the signal for the overthrow of that venerable and 
magnificent system. That shaking broke to pieces a Divinely 
instituted system, and the wreck of it can be seen in a nation 
still scattered over the face of the whole world. But there 
- were things intended to remain. The daily sacrifice was taken 
away, but the great sacrifice of Christ abides to the world’s 
close. The Jewish nation has ceased to be the peculiar people 
of God, but there is a spiritual Israel, all of them priests that 
offer sacrifices continually in lives holy and acceptable through 
Jesus Christ. (2) The forms of human society are shaken, but 
the principles that regulate it remain. Let us have confidence 
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in the fact that God made man for society; let us have faith in 
the experience of all past history; above all, let us have trust 
in the word of Christ that the things whi n 
shall remain. Every chaos has its harmonising voice—“ Let 
there be light "—every flood its ark and its rainbow. (3) Out- 
ward systems of religion are shaken, but the great truths of the’ 
Church of Christ remain.” (4) The_temporal circumstances of 
men are shaken, but the great possessions of the soul remain. 
(5) The_material frame of man _is shaken, but the immortal 
spirit remains. (6) The whole system of nature is shaken, but 
the new creation remains. 
_ IL Consider some of the benefits that result from this law. 
| Could not God, it may be asked, have made a permanent world 
_ at first, without requiring us to pass through this process of 
change, deepening often to ruin? After all, this may be asking 
| why God has seen fit to make this world under the condition of 
time, for, wherever time enters, change, as far as we can see, 
must accompany it. This is a world into which moral disorder 
has entered, and the painful changes that touch us are the 
_ consequence of it—the consequence of it and yet an aid to the 
cure of it. Without sin there might still have been mutation, 
_ but it would have wanted the sting and the shadow. We have 
lost through our fall the perception of spiritual and eternal 
realities, and we must be made to see them through painful 
contrasts. It is by this process, too, that we not only see the 
greatness of these permanent things, but learn to cleave to 
them as our portion. This at least is the purpose, and if God’s 
Spirit stirs the heart when His providence shakes the outward 
life this will be the result. Still further, things that are shaken 
preserve those things that are to remain until their suitable 
time of manifestation. They are wrapped round them, and fall 
away when men are ready for their reception. It is Christ who 
“shakes all’ things,-but-He-stands unshaken. Amid tottering 
commonwealths, and conflicting creeds, and shifting scenes, and 
dying friends, and fainting hearts, He abides ever, and He 
shakes all beside that we may cling more closely to Himself 
alone, ‘To whom can we go but to Thee ?” and as we come 
we shall find a peace and strength that are the pledge of eternal 
life laid up in Him, ‘‘ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever.” 





J. KER, Sermons, 2nd series, p. 320. 


REFERENCES: xii, 27.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xii, No. 690: 
Preacher's Monthly, vol. ix., p. 345. 
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Chap. xii., ver. 28.—“ Wherefore we receiving a kingdom which cannot 
be moved, let us have grace, whereby we may serve God acceptably 
with reverence and godly fear.” 


Tue Immovable Kingdom. 

Consider the immobility of the kingdom which we receive 
and the service which citizenship in this kingdom requires. 

I. The immovable character of the kingdom of God. Even a 
careless observer and superficial thinker will not fail to recog- 
nise, in the midst of all the shifting and changing scenes and 
events of nature and human life, a stable, ceaseless, unswerving 
principle, which ever emerges, and plainly controls all objects 
and all actions with resistless sway. All the movements of 
human life in Social and national history lead up to this principle, 
or work it out in their own peculiar details, History is the 
illustration of that unity, and the religion of Jesus Christ, the. 
pu irpose of the grace of God in the salvation of the world, is 

e final object of all human thought, the. conclusion. of thie 
whole matter in human life, the all-embracing universal fact of 
the Church of God, the kingdom..of .God,. which. nothing « can 
overthrow, } which nothing can remove. 

Tl. The phrase “kingdom of God” is used in two senses, 
the difference between them consisting in the extent to which 
the kingdom reaches. In the one case we have that entire/1) 
government of God which embraces heaven and_earth and hell 
in its sway, controlling alike the natural and the s he supernatural 
pe to that special department or<=) 
division of that |_kingdom which is peculiarly concerned by the 


work of Jesus Christ in the salvation of the world. ~~ 

III. It is obvious that anything which can be termed the 
kingdom of God must be immovable. The kingdom is not the 
mere work of Jesus, not the mere truth of the Gospel, not the 
merely external invisible community of the baptized, or even of 
the believers. But it is that spiritual, that only | real, entity, the 


living faith, and_ love, _and | obedience; the loyal ‘acceptance of 
Jesus Christ; the 3 vital u union of ¢ devoted souls to each other and 
to the Master: and this, “when received, is. the _kingdom” that 


cannot be be moved. ms 
L. D. BEVAN, Christ and the Age, p. 285. 


ACCEPTABLE Service. 

We observe :— 

I. That our relation to God produced by the Gospel neces- 
sarily demands our service. 
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II. The service which we can render unto God is the con- 
tinual sense of gratefulness under which we ought to live towards 
Him, ~~ eee 

III. We learn the spirit in which our service should be for 
ever rendered—“ with reverent submission and godly fear.” 


L. D. BEvAN, Christ and the Age, p. 299. 


Chap. xii., vers. 28, 29.—“ Let us have grace, whereby we may serve God 
acceptably with reverence and godly fear: for our God is a@ con- 
suming fire.” — 

THE Religion of the Day. 

In every age of Christianity, since it was first preached, there 
has been what may be called_a religion of the world, which so 
far imitates the one true religion as to deceive the unstable and 
unwary. The world does not oppose religion as such. It has 
in all ages acknowledged, in one sense or other, the Gospel of 
Christ, fastened on one or other of its characteristics, and pro- 
fessed to embody this in its practice; while, by neglecting the 
other parts of the holy doctrine, it has, in fact, distorted and 
corrupted even that portion of it which it has exclusively put 
forward, and so has contrived to explain away the whole. 

I. What is the world’s religion now? -It has taken the 
brighter side of the Gospel, its tidings of comfort, its precepts 
of love, all darker, deeper views of man’s condition and prospects 
being comparatively forgotten. This is the religion natural to a 
civilised age, and well has Satan dressed and completed it into 
an image of the truth. As the reason is cultivated, the taste 
formed, the affections and sentiments refined, a general decency 
and grace will of course spread over the face of society, quite 
independently of the influence of revelation. Is it not the case 
that Satan has so composed and dressed out what is the mere 
natural produce of the human heart under certain circumstances 
as to serve his purposes as the counterfeit of the truth ? 

II. Nothing shows more strikingly the power of the world’s 
religion than to consider the very different classes of men whom 
it influences. (1) Many religious men, rightly or not, have 
long been expecting a millennium of purity and peace for the 
Church. In the case of those who have expected this, it has 
become a temptation to take up and recognise the world’s 
religion as I have delineated it. They have, more or less, 
identified their vision of Christ’s kingdom with the elegance 
and refinement of mere human civilisation, and have hailed 
every evidence of improved decency, every wholesome civil 
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regulation, every beneficent and enlightened act of state policy, 


as signs of their coming Lord. _ They have sacrificed truth to 


expedience. (2) On the other hand, the form of doctrine 
which I have called the religion of the day is especially adapted 
to_please men of sceptical minds. There is a dark side to 
religion, and these men cannot bear to think of it.” “They shrink . 
from it as too terrible. The religion of the world is but a 
dream of religion, far inferior in worth to the well-grounded 
alarm of the superstitious who are awakened and see their 
danger, though they do not attain so far in faith as to embrace 
the remedy of it. 
J. H. Newman, Parochial and Plain Sermons, vol. i., p. 309. 
REFERENCE: xii. 28, 29. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviii. 
No. 1639. 








Chap. xii., ver. 29.—“ For our God is a consuming fire,” 


I. In the word ‘‘fire” there is the idea of purity, which belongs 
as an essential quality to the element itself. It is not possible 
to conceive of flame as impure. The material which is being 
consumed may be impure, the smoke which proceeds from the 
flame may be thick and black and suffocating, but_the flame 
itself, freely and fully burning, is pure, taintless, | without. trace 
of corruption « or uncleanness, Who can tell the purity of God, 
whose e symbol is a flame ? 

II. Fire is a defence, a means of protection, and to symbolise 
the strong refuges of God’s people is thus often used. It is not 
altogether as a terror that we approach the celestial light. The 
fire descending and consuming the offering was a gracious and 
encouraging sign of acceptance and favour. The chariots and 
horsemen of fire proved to be the defence and guard of the man 
of God. So is our God the comfort and defence of His 
people. 

III. But the energy of fire is not only repellent; it is com- 
municative. Fire kindles; fire sets on fire. These symbols of 
the Divine ne Being suggest ‘the communicableness of the Divine 
nature and activity which is the very. basis of « our ‘Féligious 1 life. 
God is the firé of the spiritual world, and He gives His being- 
unto the natures that He has made. 

“IV. “A consuming fire.” A deeper, darker mystery still lies 
behind it all. God must burn for ever the thing that is 
against Him. Let the : sinner hold to his sin, and the wrath. ‘of 
God = must consume that sin, 

ase ==". D. BEVAN, Christ and the Age, p. 315 
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Tue Sterner Aspects of the Divine Character. 

This is the aspect of Deity which some well-meaning peopie 
would wish blotted out of the Bible. That God can take 
vengeance to the uttermost on evil-doers seems to some persons 
against the notion of God. 


I, The disposition in question is indeed woven, if I may so. 


speak, of two threads: it is partly moral, partly intellectual. 
So far as itis moral,.it.comes under the head of-moral cowardice, 
the shrinking from uncomfortable t truths ; s; So faras_it_is_in- 
Sarre on the false assumption t 1 that we know the 
whole of the case, a and have faculties , to criticise it. Remember, 
as against this perilous as well as ‘false assumption, that from 
the beginnings of philosophy the wisest of mankind have ever 
leaned to a distrust of human faculties in their power of master- 
ing the whole of any moral question. 

II. The Bible is popularly regarded as a comfortable book, 
the contents of which may be taken for granted as in unison 
with our consciousness, and therefore as not needing examina- 
tion. Thus men, in fact, assume without inquiry that the 
Bible reflects their own prejudices; and the vague idea of 
salvation which they connect with it is not hampered with any 
conditions or with any which they disapprove. Then when it 
is pointed out that salvation is not unconditional, and that the 
conditions are, whether of faith or practice, of God’s fixing, not 
-man’s, such popular minds are offended. That salvation without 
such conditions cannot be had is too stern a truth to be accepted 
by the self-indulgent. Do you think that such false charity will 
bring a man peace at the last? Dare we speak as if our God 
were nota consuming fire? Or dare we think that He will be 
more tolerant of those that cheapen the way of salvation under 
the new covenant, than of a rival altar under the old ? 


H. HayMan, Aughy Sermons, p. 84. 


REFERENCES: xii. 29.—J. M. Whiton, Christian World Pulpit, 


vol. xxix., p. 179. xili. 1.—J. Aldis, /écd., p. 216. xiii. 1, 2—M. Dods, 
lbid., vol. XXXVi., Pp. 216. 


Chap. xiii, vers, 1-16. 


I. Havine warned the Hebrews against the dangers of selfish- 
ness, fleshly lusts, and covetousness, the Apostle proceeds to 
warn them against the dangers threatening their faith and 
loyalty to Christ. He reminds them of the guides, the teachers 
and rulers, whom God had given to them-—-men who laboured 
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in the ministry of the Lord, and sealed their testimony with 
their death. They had passed away, but the great Prophet, 
the great Apostle and High Priest, the true Shepherd, remained, 
Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. He is 
the only foundation, and His the only name. The heart finds 
rest in thinking of Him, the Rock of ages, the eternal un- 
changing Son of God, our Lord, Saviour, and Mediator. 

II. We who believe possess the true altar. Of the type of 
this altar they who served the tabernacle were allowed to eat, 
but the reality was hid from them. By faith we behold it, and 
our hearts are stablished. 

III. A joyous heart is also a generous heart. When we 
praise the Lord, the bountiful Giver, and thank Him for the’ 
gifts of His grace, gifts so undeserved, precious, and abundant, 
our hearts will be liberal. We shall not forget to do good and 
communicate ; rather shall we be anxious to discover the good 
works ordained for us, that we may walk in them, to find out 
the poor and needy, the lowly and afflicted members of Christ, 
that we may help and cheer them. And as both the praise and 
the works are fruits of the Spirit, brought forth by the living 
branches, so it is by Christ’s intercession that they ascend unto 
the Father and are well-pleasing unto Him. 


A. SAPHIR, Lectures on Hebrews, vol. ii., p. 423. 


REFERENCES: Xiil. 1-19.—R. W. Dale, Zhe Fewesh Temple and the 
Christian Church, p. 276. xiii. 2—Preacher’s. Monthly, vol. viii., 
p. 296; H. Melvill, Pexny Pulpit, No. 2619; Homilist, 3rd series, 
vol. ix., p. 99. xiii. 3.—Bishop Westcott, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xxxvi., p.97; Case, Short Practical Sermons, p. 114. Kili. 4.— 
R. D. B. Rawnsley, Village Sermons, 3rd series, p. 267. 


Chap. xiii, ver. 5—“ Let your conversation be without covetousness ; 
and be content with such things as ye have: for He hath said, I 
will never leave thee, nor forsake thee.” 

I. Tus word is sufficient, because God has spoken it. We say 

of some men, “ Their word is their bond.” Shall we say less of 

the living One, of whose eternity our life is but a spark ? 

II. This word is inspiring, because it pledges the personal 
fellowship of God. “TI will never leave thee”; not, “ Angels 
shall be sent to thee,” etc. To the Church Jesus says, “I am 
with you alway.” 

III. This word is complete, because it embraces all time. 
The child becomes free of the parent; the apprentice is liberated 
from his bonds ; the hireling fulfils his day ; but union with God 
is perpetual, and its joy is an ever-augmenting sum. 
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IV. This word is condescending, because it is personal in its 
application. It is not a pledge given to the universe as a 
whole ; it is spoken to the individual heart, and is to be applied 
by: each heart according to special circumstances. The whole 
exists for the part as well as the part for the whole. Every 
flower may claim the sun. 

V. This word is assuring, because it is redundant in its ex- 
pression. ‘TI will never leave thee” would have been enough 
for a merely technical bond; more is added: we have word 
upon word, so that the heart cannot escape the golden walls of 
protection and security. Love does not study abe! it 
must be emphatic: it must be copious. 

PARKER, City ZemZie, vol. ii., p. 16. 

REFERENCES: xiii. 5§—W. C. Heaton, Church Sermons, vol. i., p. 73 
C. Morris, Preacher’s Lantern, vol. ii., p. 620; Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. viii.; No. 477; vol. xxxii., No. 1880; /dz2. , Morning by Morning, 
p. 52; Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. ii., p. 269. xiii, 7—A, Thomas, 
Christian World Puipit, vol. xviii., p. 312. Xili. 7-9.—J. Oswald 
Dykes, Sermons, p. 369. 


Chap. xiii, ver, 8.— Jesus Christ the same fade: and to-day, ana 
for ever.” 
Tue Unchanging Christ. 

Note— 

I. The unchanging Christ in His relation to our changeful 
lives. The one thing of which anticipation may be sure is, that 
nothing continues in one stay. There is only one thing that 
will enable us to front the else intolerable certainty of un- 
certainty, and that is to fall back upon the thought of my 
text. 

II. Think of the relation between the unchanging Christ and 
the dying helpers. Just as on the face of some great wooded 
cliff, when the leaves drop, the solemn strength of the everlast- 
ing rock gleams out pure, so, when our dear ones fall away, 
Jesus Christ is revealed, ‘‘the same yesterday, and to-day, and 
for ever.” 

III. We may apply the thought to the relation between the 
unchanging Christ and decaying institutions and opinions. 
His sameness is consistent with an infinite unfolding of new 
preciousness and new powers as new generations with new 
questions arise, and the world seeks for fresh guidance. 

IV. Look at the words in their application to the relation 
between the unchanging Christ and the eternal love of heaven. 
It will be the same Christ, the Mediator, the Revealer, in 
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heaven as on earth, whom we here dimly saw and knew to be 
the Sun of our souls through the clouds and mists of earth, 


A, MACIAREN, The Unchanging Christ, p. 


REFERENCES: xiii. 8—A. Mackennal, Chris#’s flealing Touch, 
p. 276; H. W. Beecher, Sermons (1870), p. 391; J. Vaughan, Sermons, 
lath series, p. 45; E. Paxton Hood, Dark Sayings on a Hard, p. 157; 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv., No.170; vol. xv., No. 848; Jézd., Morning 
by Morning, p. 97; A. Blomfield, Sermons in Town and Country, 
p. 1; T. J. Crawford, Zhe Preaching of the Cross, p. 198; J. P. 
Gledstone, Chrestian World Pulpit, vol. xxvii., p. 187; J. Culross, 
Lbid., vol. xxxv., p. 49; A. Rowland, Jécd., vol. xxxvi., p. 291; Homzletic 
Quarterly, vol. i, p. 560. xiii. 9.—Homsletic Magazine, vol. viii., 
Pp. 294; J. Natt, Posthumous Sermons, p. 345. xiii. 10-14.—H. W. 
Beecher, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxiii., p. 67; vol xxvii., p 188, 
xiii. 11-14.—/é., Plymouth Pulpit, p. 305. xiii. 13.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. x., No. §77. 


| Chap, xifi., vers. 18, 14, 


Wrrnovt the Camp. 

Consider— 

I. The exhortation in the text, ‘Let us go forth therefore 
unto Him without the camp.” (1) It isa call to abiding trust 
in Christ as our great atoning sacrifice. (2) It is a call to 
separation from the world in spirit and character, and from 
whatever would hinder our loving fellowship with Christ. 

II, The trial connected with due obedience to that call, 
“bearing His reproach,” that is, reproach for Christ. Let us 
take this to ourselves. (1) It teaches that, while the Lord 
exercises a gracious sovereignty in His dealings with His 
people, He would have them reckon while here on reproach 
and trouble. (2) It is a call to steadfastness and perseverance 
in the path of duty, notwithstanding all reproach and suffering. 

III. The reason or argument to enforce the exhortation: 
“For here have we no continuing city, but we seek one to 
come.” (1) The statement describes the condition of Christ's 
people here in this present world. (2) The thought is an 
argument and encouragement in pressing the exhortation of the 


text. 
R. ELDER, Zhe Redeemer'’s Cry, p. 61. 


Ohag nil, ver. 14.—“ For here have we no continuing city, but we seek 
one to come.” 


An Ever-changing Scene. 
These words sum up what was certainly the Apostolic mind 
as to the position of Christians in this world. They were 
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members of a vast, and powerful, and complex association 
which we call human society ; but, with all its great attributes, 
it wanted one—it wanted permanence. The world passes away, 
is passing away, as we work and speak. But though here we 
have no continuing city, yet we do seek one to come. Born 
amid change, surrounded by change in every form, knowing 
nothing by experience but change, the subject and the sport of 
change, the human heart yet obstinately clings to its longing 
for the unchanging and the eternal. Christian souls, thought 
the Apostle, not only long for it, but look for it. We seek that 
which is to come—seek it by believing that we shall one day 
reach it. 

I. “Here have we no continuing city.” We are all of us 
under the unalterable necessity of change in one way or other. 
It is the absolute condition of existing now and here. The fact 
may affect or impress us in many ways; it may darken or it 
may brighten life; it may depress or discourage, or it may 
inspire with undying hope. We may find in it the highest 
summons to courage, or the excuse for the most enervating 
sentimentalism. The idea of the sovereignty of God is the 
counterpart throughout the Psalms set over against all that is 
unsatisfying, disastrous, transitory, untrustworthy, not only in 
man’s condition, but in the best that he can do. The Psalms 
are always the expression of the will to fulfil God’s purpose, 
though very often of that will baffled; but they always fall back 
when the will is baffled, not on despair, but on the conviction 
that men’s lives are in the hand of God. 

II. The Psalmists cast themselves into the arms of God, and 
they were blessed. Oh that we could catch something of the 
contagion of that faith and hope as day by day we repeat again 
their wonderful words! Search as we will, we can find nothing 
to rest upon, nothing that will endure the real trial, but the 
faith of the Psalmists in the eternal kingdom of God, the faith 
of the Psalmists lit up by the grace and truth that came by 
Jesus Christ, the faith of men who are not afraid to meet their 
real circumstances, who are not afraid to trust in longing and 
self-surrender. 


R. W. CHURCH, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxviii., p. 369. 


REFERENCES: xiii. 14.—H. W. Beecher, Plymouth Pulpit, roth 
seties, p. 337; dzd., Christian World Pulpit, vol. iv., p. 83; S. 


Martin, Sermons, p. 77; Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. viii., p. 88; E. - 


Blencowe, Plain Sermons toa Country Congregation, vol. ii., p. 4733 
Homiilist, 1st series, vol. v.. p 101. xili. 1¢.—Cles-pyman's Magazine, 


ee 
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vol. ili. p. 89. xiii. 16.—G. G. Bradley, Christian World Pulfit, vol. 
XxXiv., p. 337; Preacher’s Monthly, vol. iv., p. 189. xiii. 17.—J/bid., 
vol. i, p. 11; R. D. B. Rawnsley, Vz/lage Sermons, 1st series, p. 211; 
E. Cooper, Practical Sermons, vol. ii., p. 256. 


Chap. xiii., vers. 17-25. 


I, Tue Author of peace. From all eternity God purposed in 
Himself the counsel of peace; and when, by reason of sin, dis- 
cord and misery came into the world, the Lord always comforted 
His people by the promise of redemption. Our peace is complete 
the moment we believe in Jesus; our peace is consummated 
when we are presented unto the Father at the coming of our 
Lord. In like manner we are still looking forward to our 
salvation and our adoption. 

Il. Jesus the channel of peace. Our Lord Jesus Christ was 
the Paschal Lamb on Calvary. From that-moment our peace 
was purchased, and we were identified with the Substitute. 
God has raised and exalted Him and us with Him; God has 
thereby made peace and perfection. 

III. God works in us. He gives good desires, true petitions, 
loving words and works. He prepares us for the work in time, 
as He prepared the work for us in eternity Look with the eye 
of faith to the Lord, and you will receive not merely the com- 
mandment, but the spirit and the power to obey it; you will 
not merely see the Example, but be conformed to His image. 

: A. SAPHIR, Lectures on Hebrews, vol. ii., p. 439. 


Ohap. xiii., ver. 20.—* Now the God of peace, that brought again from 
the dead our Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of the sheep, through 
the blood of the everlasting covenant ”’— 


Tue Great Pleas of a Great Prayer. 

I. The name of God is the warrant for our largest hope. 
“The God of peace” wills to give to men something not alto- 
gether unlike the tranquillity which He Himself possesses, 
What is it that breaks human peace? Is it emotion, change, 
or any of the necessary conditions of our earthly life? By 
no means. It is possible to carry an unflickering flame through 
the wildest tempests, if only there be a sheltering hand round 
about it; and it is possible that my agitated and tremulous 
nature, blown upon by all the winds of heaven, may still burn 
straight upwards, undeviating from its steady aspiration, if only 
the hand of the Lord be about me. Just because God is the 
God of peace, it must be His desire to impart His own tran- 
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quillity to us. The sure way by which that deep calm within 
the breast can be received and retained is by His imparting to 
us just what the writer here asks for these Hebrews—hearts 
ready for every good work and wills submitted to His will. 

II. Note, secondly, how the raising of the Shepherd is the 
prophecy for the sheep. The principal thought implied here is 
that where the Shepherd goes the sheep follow. Christ’s resur- 
rection and session in glory at the right hand of God point 
the path and the goal for all His servants. In Him there is 
power to make each of us as pure, as sinless, as the Lord 
Himself in whom wetrust. He rose, and sits crowned with glory 
and honour. “The God that brought again from the dead our 
Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of the sheep,” has pledged 
Himself thereby that the sheep, who imperfectly follow Him 
here when He goeth before them, shall find Him gone before 
them into the heavens, and there will “ follow Him whithersoever 
He goeth,” in the perfect likeness and perfect purity of the 
perfect kingdom. 

III. The everlasting covenant is the teacher and pledge of 
our largest desires. It is not fashionable in modern theology 
to talk about God’s covenant to us. Our forefathers used to 
have a great deal to say about it, and it becamea technical word 
with them ; and so this generation has very little to say about 
it, and seldom thinks of the great ideas that are contained in it. 
But is it not a grand thought, and a profoundly true one, that 
God, like some great monarch who deigns to grant a constitution 
to his people, has condescended to lay down conditions by 
which He will be bound, and on which we may reckon ? Out of 
the illimitable possibilities of action, limited only by His own 
nature and all incapable of being foretold by us, He has marked 
a track on which He will go. If I may so say, across the great 
ocean of possible action He has buoyed out His course, and we 
may prick it down upon our charts, and be quite sure that we 
shall find Him there. Your desires can never be so outstretched 
as to go beyond the efficacy of the blood of Jesus Christ ; and 
through the ages of time or eternity the everlasting covenant 
remains, to which it shall be our wisdom and blessedness to 
widen our hopes, to expand our desires, conform our. wishes, 
and adapt our work. 

A. MACLAREN, Paul’s Prayers, p. 80. 
Tue Work of God. 

I, Look at the aspect in which God is here presented. (1) A 
God of peace. Sin banished the peace which God sent His 
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Son to restore; and when the world is won over to Christ, 
and the crowns of earth, like those of heaven, are laid at His 
feet, then shall God be known as the God, and our world shall 
be known as the abode of peace. (2) God has made peace, 
not peace at any price; it is peace at such a price as satisfied 
the utmost demands of His law, and fully vindicated His holiness 
in the sight of the universe. For see, by the cross where Jesus 
hung, mercy and truth are met together; righteousness and 
peace are embracing each other; and there the great God 
appears as just, and also the Justifier of all those that believe 
in Jesus. 

II. He brought Christ from the dead. (1) In one sense the 
glory of His resurrection belongs to Christ Himself. His 
death was in a peculiar sense His own act. In no case do we 
lay down our lives. Who dies a natural death has his life 
taken from him ; who commits suicide throws his away. But 
He who said, “ I have power to lay down My life,” also said, “I 
have power to take it upagain.” (2) Here our Lord’s resurrec- 
tion is attributed to God. His resurrection is the crown of His 
labours; the token of His acceptance ; the fruit of His deed. 
The God of peace raises Him from the dead, not simply by His 
almighty power, but ‘through the blood of the everlasting 
covenant,” His own blood, as if the blood that washes away 
our sins, sprinkled on His dead face, restored Him to life ; 
sprinkled on the chains of death, dissolved them; sprinkled on 
the doors of the grave, threw them open. Most precious and 
potent blood! May it be sprinkled in red showers from God’s 
hand on us! If that blood, in a sense, gave life to a dead 
Christ, shall it not impart life to us? Yes, Through its power, 
dead with Him to sin, crucified with Him to the flesh, and buried 
with Him in the baptism of the Holy Spirit, we rise to newness 


of life. 
T. GUTHRIE, Zhe Way to Ltfe, p. 117. 


Chap. xiii., ver. 20.—“ Our Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of the sheep.” 


Tue Names of the Saviour. 

I, Notice the simple, human name Jesus. (1) Let us ever 
keep distinctly before us that suffering dying manhood as the 
only ground of aczeptable sacrifice, and of full access and 
approach to God. The true humanity of our Lord is the basis 
of His work of atonement, of intercession, and of reconciliation. 
(2) Then, further, let us ever keep before our mind clear and 
plain that true manhood of Jesus as being the type and pattern 
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of the devout life. He is the Authcr and Finisher of faith, the 
first example—though not first in order of time, yet in order of 
nature and perfect in degree—the pattern for us all, of the life 
which says, “ The life that I live, I live by dependence upon 
God.” (3) Then, again, let us see clearly set before us that 
exalted manhood as the pattern and pledge of the glory of 
the race. “We see Jesus, crowned with glory and honour.” 
Pessimism shrivels at the sight, and we cannot entertain too lofty 
views of the possibilities of humanity and the certainties for 
all who put their trust in Him. If He be crowned with glory 
and honour, the vision is fulfilled, and the dream is a reality ; 
and it shall be fulfilled in the rest of us who love Him. 

II. Secondly, we have the name of office. Jesus is Christ. 
Is your Jesus merely the man who by the meek gentleness of 
his nature, the winning attractiveness of his persuasive speech, 
draws and conquers and stands manifested as the perfect 
example of the highest form of manhood, or is He the Christ in 
whom the hopes of a thousand generations are realised, and 
the promises of God fulfilled, and the smoking altars and the 
sacrificing priests of that ancient system and of heathenism 
everywhere find their answer, their meaning, their satisfaction, 
their abrogation ? Is Jesus to you the Christ of God? 

III. Lastly, we have the name of Divinity. Jesus the Christ 
is the Son of God. (1) The name declares timeless being ; it 
declares that He is the very raying out of the Divine glory ; it 
declares that He is the embodiment and type of the Divine 
essence; it declares that He by Himself purged our sins; it 
declares that He sitteth on theright hand of God. (2) Further, 
the name is employed in its contracted form to enhance the 
mystery and the mercy of His sharp sufferings and of His 
lowly endurance. ‘‘ Though He were a Son, yet learned He 
obedience by the things which He suffered.” The fuller form is 
employed to enhance the depth of the guilt and the dreadfulness 
of the consequences of apostacy, as in the solemn words about 
“crucifying the Son of God afresh” and in the awful appeal to 
our own judgments to estimate of how sore punishment they are 
worthy who trample under foot the Son of God. 


A. MACLAREN, Zhe God of the Amen, p. 8. 


REFERENCES: xiii. 20.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. v., No. 277; S. A. 
Tipple, Zchoes of Spoken Words, p. 19. xiii. 20, 21.—A. Raleigh, 
The Way to the City, p. 175; Spurgeon, Serzzons, vol. xx., No. 1186; 
vol. xxiii., No. 1368. xiii. 20-24.—R. W. Dale, Zhe Fewish Lemple and 
the Christzan Church, p. 286. 
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Chap. xiii., ver. 21 Make you perfect in every good work to do His 
will, working in you that which is well-pleasing in His sight, 
oe Jesus Christ; to whom be glory for ever and ever. 

men.” 


Tue Great Prayer Based on Great Pleas. 

I. Consider the prayer which the name excites: ‘Make you 
perfect in every good work.” We should expect that all the dis- 
cord of our nature shall be changed into a harmonious co- 
operation of all its parts towards one great end. We bear 
about within us a warring anarchy and tumultuous chaos, where 
solid and fluid, warm and cold, light and dark, storm and calm, 
contend. Is there any power that can harmonise this divided 
nature of ours, where lusts, and passions, and inclinations of all 
sorts, drag one way and duty draws another, so that a man 
is torn apart as it were with wild horses? There is one. “The 
worlds” were harmonised, adapted, and framed together, chaos 
turned into order and beauty, and the God of peace will come 
and do that for us, if we will let Him, so that the low schism 
which affects our natures may be changed into perfect harmony. 

II. Note, secondly, the Divine work which fulfils the prayer : 
“Working in you that which is well-pleasing in His sight, 
through Jesus Christ.” Creation, providence, and all God’s 
works in the world, are also through Jesus Christ. But the 
work which is spoken of here is yet greater and more wonder- 
ful. - There is, says the text, an actual Divine operation in the 
inmost spirit of every believing man. God does not work by 
magic. The Spirit of God, who cleanses men’s hearts, cleanses 
them on condition (1) of their faith, (2) of their submission, 
and (3) of their use of His gift. If you fling yourselves into 
the war of worldly life, the noise of the streets and whirring of 
the looms, and the racket of the children in the nursery, and 
the buzzings of temptations round about you, and your own 
passions, will deafen your ears so that you will never hear the 
still small voice that speaks a present God. 

III. Lastly, notice the visible manifestation of the inward 
work. God works in order that you and I may work. Our 
action is to follow His. Practical obedience is the issue, and it 
is the test, of our having this Divine operation in our hearts. 
There are plenty of people who will talk largely about spiritual 
gifts, and almost vaunt their possession of such a Divine opera- . 
tion. Let us bring them and ourselves to the test, Are you 
doing God’s will in daily life in the little things? If so, then 
you may believe that God is working in you. If not, it is of no 
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use to talk about spiritual gifts. The test of being filled with 
the Divine operation is that our actions shall be conformed to 
His will. Action is the end of all. We get the truth, we get 
our souls saved, we have all the abundance and exuberance of 
Divine revelation, we have the cross of Jesus Christ, we have 
the gift of the Divine Spirit, miracles and marvels of all sorts 
have been done, for the one purpose to make us able to de what 
is right in God’s sight, and to do it because it is His will. 
A. MACLAREN, Paul’s Prayers, p. gl. 


REFERENCES: xiii. 22.—Z'xZosizor, 1st series, vol. vil., p. 155; Fletcher, 
Thursday Penny Pulpit, vol. iii., p. 157. 
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REFERENCES; i. —/Yom7list, 3rd series, vol. ix., p. 137; Homiletic 

warterly, vol. i., pp. 43, 185, 238. i. 1.—J. Exell, Christian World 

ulprt, vol. vi.,p. 277. i. 2.—L. Davis, /ézd., vol. xix., p. 113; H. W 
Beecher, /dzd., vol. xx., p. 84. i. 2-4.—Jézd., vol. xxvi., p. 133 3 
Preacher's Monthly, vol. x., p. 47; Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. iv., 
p. 225; Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxix., No. 1704. i. 3, 4.—H. W. 
Beecher, Christian World Pulpit, vol. vii., p. 43. 


Chap. i., ver. 4.—“ Let patience have her perfect work.” 


Tue Perfect Work of Patience. 

I, We can all attain to acertain amount of proficiency at most 
things we attempt ; but there are few who have patience to go 
on to perfection. In the lives of almost every one there has 
been at some time an attempt at well-doing. It may have been 
as the morning cloud, and as the dew that goeth early away, 
but there was at least a desire to do right, and good resolutions 
were formed. What was wanted? Staying power. “The 
gift of continuance,” that is what so many of us want. If genius 
may be described as long patience or the art of taking pains, 
even so those who have done for a time the will of God have 
need of patience that they may receive the blessings promised 
to them who know how to wait. Saints are those who let 
patience have its perfect work, who by patient continuance in 
well-doing seek eternal life. 

II. As a rule, the time required for the production of an effect 
measures the value of that effect. The things that can be 
developed quickly are of less value than those which require 
longer time. You can weed a garden or build a house in a 
much shorter time than you can educate a mind or build up a 
soul, The training of our reasoning faculties requires a much 
longer time than the training of our hands. And moral qualities, 
being higher than intellectual, make an even greater demand 
upon the patience of their cultivator. 

III. Let us remember where it is that we are to get patience 
in the presence of temptations and sorrows. We must go in 
prayer, as our Master did in the garden of Gethsemane, to 
the source of all strength. If He would not go to His trial 
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unprepared, it certainly is not safe for us to do so. Bya stroke 
from the sword the warrior was knighted, small matter if the 
monarch’s hand was heavy. Even so God gives His servants 
blows of trial when He desires to advance them ‘o a higher 
stage of spiritual life. Jacobs become prevailing princes, but 
not until they have wrestled with temptations and prevailed. 


E. J. Harpy, Fant yet Pursuing, p. 47. 


I. Her perfect work patience ever has. Have you ever thought 
how this is exemplified both in the Divine guidance of the world 
and in the Divine care under which we all pass in the earliest 
years of our life ? Our young life was hid with God. Our ear- 
liest years were Divinely guided. The Lord’s protecting care 
encircled us. He watched over the throbbings of that new life 
which were the commencement of an immortality of existence. 


——-_s 


He in every way encircles the young life with Divine care, with 


a care which is inexpressibly loving and inexpressibly patient. 
And when the years of infancy have passed by, it may be said 
of the prattling, observant, eager-eyed, quick-eared little one 
that patience has done her perfect work. 

II. All through the Christian centuries has patience been 
slowly doing her perfect work. Humanity has been slowly 
advancing under Divine guidance. Our attitude towards the 
past should be one of deepest reverence. We should look 
upon the whole field of past history as the sacred ground of 
humanity. God’s dealings with our forefathers ought to have 
an undying interest for us. In our inquiries into past history, 
we should be animated by a desire to discern the traces of 
God’s patience doing her perfect work. We find in reading 
the life of St. Bernard that he, though ofttimes passing through 
the midst of the grandest scenery of Europe, though he often 
passed by the side of that glorious water the lake of Geneva, 
has left no record of being at all influenced by what strikes the 
traveller now as being a succession of scenes of marvellous 
beauty. The Divine Inspirer of humanity with all that is good 
and noble was revealing to His servant Bernard truths upon 
which his thought-laden mind pondered as he moved through 
the heavenly beauty with which the earth is radiant tous. This 
beauty is discerned by us because God has opened our eyes to 
see it. This surely is an exemplification in the Divine education 
of the world of patience having her perfect work. 


H. N. GRIMLEY, Zremadoc Sermons, p. 254. 
REFERENCES : i. 5.—J. Keble, Sersons from Advent to Christmas 
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ve, p. 321; Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii., No. 735; Cler gyman’s 
Magazine, vol. vi., p. 92. 1. 5-7.—T. Stephenson, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. iv., p. 81. i. 6.—Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. iii., p. 219. 
1 Gs 7-—Church of England Pulpit, vol. vi., p. 41. i. g, 10.— 
Homilist, 2nd series, vol. ii., p. 150. 


Chap. i, ver. 12,—“ Blessed is the man that endureth temptation.” 


Temptation Treated as Opportunity. 

I. The Bible teaches us, and as Christians we believe, that 
there is a regular course of temptations for us in this life; that 
there are a number of objects and wishes constantly presenting 
themselves to us in the natural course of things here that we 
should not give way to, but resist, although they do present 
themselves. We see a vast number in the world who seem 
practically to believe that there are no such things as temptations 
in the world at all. Scripture is sharp and mistrustful about 
everything which the world offers... Distrust everything, it 
would seem to say, till it is proved to be safe. Think everything 
dangerous and deceitful. The world within you and the world 
without are evil, and they are placed in you and near you in order 
that you may have nothing to do with them, in order that by 
having nothing to do with them, though they are so near, you 
may gain a more entire and remote distance from them. 

II. On the whole it depends entirely on the principle we have 
in our minds to begin with whether we regard a number of 
impulses and incitements which surround us every day as calls 
to induce us or as temptations to try us. Inone way of looking 
at our state here the world is full of temptations; in another it 
has none. Whether the temptation be to pleasure, or to money- 
getting, or to hasty speech, or to presumption, there are many 
who will never see it in any of these cases; that is to say, they 
see it, but they do not see it as a temptation, but as an oppor- 
tunity. It never occurs to them to take the contradictory side 
in the course of things here. If there is anything certain in 
Scripture it is that we are. here in a state of warfare, and we 
must act as if we were. We must take the severer view of the 
invitations which we meet with in our course. We must look 
hostilely upon them, and take them at once for what they are— 
our foes and opponents—and then we shall have that succour 
which God has promised. 

J. B. MozLey, Parochial and Occastonal Sermons, p. 14. 
REFERENCES: i. 12.—Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. vi. Pp. 95; 


Spurgeon, Sermars, vol. xxxi., No. 1834; Homevdst, 3rd series, vol. viii., 
p. 209. i. 13, 14.—Homiletic Quarterly, vol. vi., p. 102; Clergyman’s 
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Magazine, vol, vi., p.94; H. W. Beecher, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. iv., p. Ig. 1. 13-15.—J/d7d@., vol. xxx., p. 339; Clergyman’s 
Magazine, Wel ii., p. 156. i. 15.—A. Mursell, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xiv., p. 104; J. G. Horder, /dzd., vol. xxx., p. 141. 
i. 16, 17.—C. Kingsley, Vellage Sermons, p. 25. i. 16-19.—Preacher’s 
Monthly, vol. vii., p. 375- 


Chap. i., ver. 17.—" Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, 
and cometh down from the Father of lights, with whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning.” 


Tue Uniformity of Nature. 

I, The uniformity of nature rebukes man’s faint-heartedness. 
When we are crushed with many a bereavement, ought it to be 
a matter of complaint to us that nature, which has, perhaps, 
caused our transient anguish, should appear to treat us with 
total disregard? It is a salutary reminder that we make too 
much of our individual sorrows; that we are but parts of a vast 
whole; that our days on earth are but a setting forth and a 
beginning, not a finishing. 

II. Uniformity rewards man’s efforts. If we could not 
absolutely rely on the steady unvarying laws of nature, no 
knowledge could be attained, no triumphs won. The world 
would have been not a cosmos, but a chaos. It would have 
been to mankind an intolerable source of terror to live under 
the reign of the exceptional. But as it is, nature seems to 
welcome those triumphs over her which are won by obedience 
to her laws. If man, to his own comfort and advantage, has 
gained from the universe an almost illimitable power, is not 
that power due simply and solely to the uniformity of law ? 

Ill. This steady uniformity is our pledge of the impartial 
fidelity of God. So far as the management of the material 
universe is concerned, God has declared unmistakably that He 
has no favourites. He has given to material forces a law which 
cannot be broken. We trust Him more because there is no 
devilish element in nature, no wild impulse rushing with 
eruptions of curse and blessing into space. We begin to see 
that nature is but a word, is but a figure of speech, is but a 
fiction of imagination, is nothing in the world but a reverent 
synonym for the sum total of the laws which God has impressed 
upon His universe. 

F. W. FARRAR, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xiii., p. 337- 


Cotxect for the Seventh Sunday after Trinity. 
God is pronounced in the collect to be the Author and Giver 
of all good things. Whether this was intended or not, the 
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phrase is a most exact echo of the words of St. James in 
the text. There is a splendid movement in the preamble of 
the collect, where God is described not only as the Author 
and Giver of all good things, but the “Lord of all power 
~ and might.” It is impossible not to feel how much we owe to 
Cranmer and his associates for this preamble. It is true that 
for this magnificent language there is a small Latin basis, 
but the change which has been made in it amounts to trans- 
formation. 

I. What distinction can we properly draw between power and 
might ? The terms are not really identical in meaning, and the 
distinction to be drawn between them is properly this, that 
power is the more abstract term, might or strength the more 
concrete. There may be power that is not excited. A man 
may have the power to speak, and yet may be silent. In the 
collect we attribute to God the perfection of power, in that He 
is almighty, and the perfection of might, because that omnipotence 
is ready to be used on our behalf without the risk of failure. 

II. The name of God is His character as revealed to us. 
His name describes to us what He is. We have reason to 
pray that our nature may be so corrected that the revelation of 
the Deity above us may be welcome and dear. But implanting 
is not enough, whether it be of a seed or a graft. There must 
be growth. The word “increase” is familiar to us elsewhere 
in Scripture, as denoting an essential feature in the Christian 
life. Fostering care also is required, and provision for safety. 
We ask that we may be nourished with all goodness, and kept 
in the same. In reflecting on this part of the collect, the devout 
mind inevitably reverts to familiar passages of the Old Testa~ 
ment, and finds there abundant material for wholesome thought. 
When the Lord planted His vineyard with the choicest vine, 
He likewise fenced it. No one who has travelled in Palestine 
can have failed to observe the vast importance of the fence to 
the vineyard. 

J. S. Howson, The Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, p. 98. 


REFERENCES: i. 17.—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Zhe Lzfe of Duty, 
vol. i., p. 235; Homzizst, vol. vii., p. 179; Preacher's Monthly, vol. i., 
p. 356; Homzletic Quarterly, vol. ii., p. 532; Lbzd., vol. vii., Pp. 215; 
Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. vi., p. 273. 


Chap. i., ver. 18.—“ Of His own will begat He us with the word of truth, 
that we should be a kind of first-fruits of His creatures.” 


Tue First-fruits of God’s Creatures. 
I. “Of His own will,” or because He willed it, is given as the 
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reason why God bestowed on us a new life. We are to receive 
this assurance with the effort to profit by it, and to derive 
practical good from it, not with vain speculation as to the 
nature of God’s decrees, still less with any profane and worldly 
thought that He distributes His blessings, like a self-willed human 
ruler, in an arbitrary and capricious spirit, but with a devout 
acknowledgment that our baptism, our knowledge of Christianity, 
our education, our opportunities, any progress or improvement 
which we have made in holiness, are not the results of our own 
merit, but of God’s goodness. Our feeling should be one of 
humble gratitude, leading to more earnest efforts to deserve 
God’s favour and to fulfil the responsibilities which He has 
put upon us. 

II. ““Begat He us.” Here again St. James, no less clearly 
than St. Paul or St. John or than He who was the common 
Teacher of them all, speaks to us of that radical change of heart 
and principle, that conversion to God, that resurrection to 
righteousness, which may well be called a new birth. And 
this great change is here declared to be the gift of God. 

II]. We were begotten by the word of truth, that is, by the 
Gospel. We learn from this that it is only through Christianity 
that we can escape from sin. In Christ, and Christ alone, we 
shall find the new life after which we were striving. 

IV. “That we might be a kind of first-fruits of His creatures.” 
Here St. James tells his readers of God’s purpose in thus calling 
them to a new life through the Gospel of His Son, that they 
might be the first-born of the great Christian household, con- 
secrated to God. They were the beginning of the great 
spiritual harvest soon to be gathered in from the whitening 
fields, the elder brethren who were to be examples and patterns 
to those who were still to be born into God’s family. 

G. E. L. CoTron, L£xposstory Sermons on the Epistles, 
vol. il., p. 15. 
REFERENCE: i, 18.—J. Keble, Sermons for Saints’ Days, p. 224. 


Ohap. i, ver. 19.—“ Wherefore, my beloved brethren, let every man be 
swift to hear, slow to speak, slow to wrath.” 
THE Judicial Temper. 

This is one of the wisest and most difficult sayings in 
Holy Scripture. It commends itself to our good sense, and 
yet it is one of the hardest to be observed, for in one line we 
are bidden to be both swift and slow. Some Christian precepts 
can be obeyed deliberately. The propriety of obedience te 
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them is not only felt beforehand, but can be realised at leisure, 
as when we resolve to help a friend, or enter some course of 
procedure the entry into which is made without agitation. But 
in the command before us the call is likely to arrive when we 
are least in the mood to listen to it. Thus, however plain the 
precept is, it is one of the hardest to be kept. And yet it 
concerns all, and intimately affects the happiness and usefulness 
of each. Note two or three of the chief ways in which we are 
called to the observance of St. James’s command. 

I. One is seen in the formation of opinions, specially in 
regard to religion and the spiritual condition of our neighbour. 
A common fault of religious people is impatience of instruction 
. and a readiness to pass judgment upon others, When we — 
think that we have got hold of great truths, we are tempted 
to assert ourselves confidently, to behave as if there were only 
insignificant details left for us to learn. We are apt to show 
indignation at what we believe to be human blindness or 
ignorance. We are tempted to reverse the order of Divine 
precept and to become slow to hear and swift to wrath. But 
in truth, as we are near God, so we realise our ignorance and 
His tolerance. Thus, instead of being eager to deliver our 
verdicts and to define His will, we hold back, lest our med- 
dling interference and short-sighted decisions should mar 
the working of the Divine will, if not in larger ways, yet at 
least in our small circle and surroundings. We check our 
indignation in the presence of the great tide or stream of 
justice which is ever fulfilling itself. 

II. St James’s words should be applied also in small things. 
We are often disturbed and upset by what we call “ trifles.” 
We equip ourselves carefully for the ascent of a mountain, and 
then slip upon the common stairs. We take off our heavy 
armour, and thinking to repose after the din of battle, are stung 
by a fly. But the grace of God is intended to be used in small 
things as well as great. So it is in what we call nature. The 
law of gravitation affects the apple which drops from the tree 
and the spheres which move on in their courses. The glory of 
God clothes the lily in the valley and the sun in the sky. 
Divine force is used equally in the construction of the mountain 
and that of the molehill. And so each of us has daily need for 
the application of the great power which rules the world. 


H. Jongs, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxv., p. 359. 


REFERENCES: i, 31.—J. Keble, Sermons from Easter to Ascension, 
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p. 386. i. 21, 22. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxi., No. ae i. 21-27. 
—H. Allon, Christian World Pulptt, vol. xxx., p. 163. i. 22.— 
H. Goodwin, Jézd., vol. xxxiii., p. 373; F. W. Farrar, /d7d., p. 289; 
Preacher's Monthly, vol. vii., p. 294; Clergyman’s Magazine, 
vol. x., p. 81. 


Chap. i, vers, 22-24.—“But be ye doers of the word, and not hearers 
only, deceiving your own selves,” etc. 


Tue Danger of mistaking Knowledge for Obedience. 

I. Knowledge without obedience ends in nothing. It is, as 
St. James says, like a man who looks at his own face in a 
glass. For a time he has the clearest perception of his own 
countenance ; every line and feature, even the lightest expression, 
is visible, and by the mysteriously retentive power of the mind 
he holds it for a while in what we call the mind’s eye; but when 
he has gone his way, the whole image fades, and the vividness 
of other objects overpowers it, so that he becomes habitually 
more familiar with the aspect of all other things than with his own 
natural face. Nothing can better express the shallowness and 
fleetingness of knowledge without obedience. For the time it 
is vivid and exact, but it passes off in nothing—no resolution 
recorded in the conscience, or if recorded, none maintained ; no 
change of life, nothing done or left undone, for the sake of 
truth which is shadowed upon the understanding. 

II. Knowing without obeying is worse than vain. It inflicts 
a deep and lasting injury upon the powers of our spiritual 
nature. Long familiarity with truth makes it all the harder to 
recognise, as the faces of those we most intimately know are 
often less distinct in our memory than those we have seen but 
seldom, and therefore noted all the more exactly. 

III. But there is a yet further danger still; for knowledge 
without obedience is an arch-deceiver of mankind. The heart is 
a busy deceiver of the conscience ; it borrows of the understanding 
and of the imagination visions and shadows of eternal truth, 
and it flatters the conscience into a pleasant belief that such 
are its own spontaneous dictates and intents: it cheats it into 
appropriating, as its own moral character, the mere shadows 
that lie on the surface of the intellect. 

IV. This knowing and disobeying it is that make so heavy 
and awful the responsibilities of Christians. Steadily resolve, 
therefore, to live up to the light you possess, There is a unity, 
a sameness, and a strength about a consistent mind. The light 
you already have is great, and great therefore must be your 
obedience; and remember that to linger behind or to follow 
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afar off is as if you should suffer your guide to outstrip you in 
the night season. 
H. E. MANNING, Sermons, vol. i., p. 117. 
REFERENCES: i. 22-24.—R. Duckworth, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xxxvi., p. 177. i. 22-25.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxv., No. 146 ye 
vol. xxxi., No. 1848. i. 24.—J. Exell, Christian World Pulpit 
vol. vi., p. 365; R.S. Storrs, 70ia., vol. vii., p. 39. 


Chap. i., ver. 25.—“ Whoso looketh into the perfect law of liberty, and 
continueth therein, he being not a forgetful hearer, but a doer of 
the work, this man shall be blessed in his deed.” 


THE Perfect Law and its Doers. 

I. The Perfect Law. Let me remind you how, in every 
revelation of Divine truth contained in the Gospel, there is a 
direct moral and practical bearing. No word of the New 
Testament is given us in order that we may know truth, but 
all in order that we may doit. Every part of it palpitates with 
life, and is meant to regulate conduct. There are plenty of 
truths of which it does not matter whether a man believes them 
or not in so far as his conduct is concerned. Mathematical 
truth or scientific truth leaves conduct unaffected. But no man 
can believe the principles that are laid down in the New 
Testament and the truths that are unveiled there without these 
laying a masterful grip upon his life and influencing all that he 
is. And let me remind you, too, how in the very central fact 
of the Gospel there lies the most stringent rule of life. Jesus 
Christ is the Pattern, and from those gentle lips which say, 
“Tf ye love Me, keep My commandments,” law sounds more 
imperatively than from all the thunder and trumpets of 
Sinai. (1) This thought gives the necessary counterpoise to 
the tendency to substitute the mere intellectual grasp of 
Christian truth for the practical doing of it. There will be 
plenty of orthodox Christians and theological professors and 
students who will find themselves, to their very great surprise, 
among the goats at last. Not what we believe, but what we 
do, is our Christianity ; only the doing must be rooted in belief. 
(2) Take this vivid conception of the Gospel as a law, as a 
counterpoise to the tendency to place religion in mere emotion 
and feeling. Fire is very good, but its best purpose is to get 
up steam which will drive the wheels of the engine. Not what 
we feel, but what we do, is our Christianity. (3) Notice how 
this law is a perfect law. It is perfect because it is more 
than law, and transcends the simple function of command. It 
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not only tells us what to do, but gives us the power to do it; 
and that is what men want. 

II. Notice the doers of the perfect law. Several things are 
required as preliminary. (1) The first step is ‘‘looketh into 
the law.” With fixed and steadfast gaze we must contemplate 
the perfect law of liberty, if we are ever to be doers of the 
same. (2) “And continueth.” The gaze must be, not only 
concentrated, but constant, if anything is to come of it. Let 
me venture on three simple, practical exhortations : (a2) Cultivate 
the habit of contemplating the central truths of the Gospel as 
the condition of receiving in vigour and fulness the life which 
obeys the commandment. (6) Cultivate the habit of reflective 
meditation upor the truths of the Gospel as giving you the 
pattern of duty in a concentrated and available form. (¢) Culti- 
vate the habit of meditating on the truths of the Gospel in 
order that the motives of conduct may be reinvigorated and 
strengthened. 

III. Note the blessedness of the doers of the perfect law. 
There is no delight so deep and true as the delight of doing the 
will of Him whom we love. ‘There is no blessedness like that 
of an increasing communion with God and of the clearer per- 
ception of His will and mind which follows obedience as surely 
as the shadow does the sunshine. 

A. MACLAREN, Zhe God of the Amen, p. 337. 
I, Wuar is the Meaning of a Law of Liberty ? 

Men commonly look upon a law as something that restricts 
and confines their liberty. And they commonly think that to 
be at liberty signifies to be free from law and to do as they like. 
God trains us very much as we do our children. We begin by 
putting them under a rule; we send them to school; we 
require them to keep hours; we make them do exactly what 
we bid them; we do not allow them to loiter or be lazy over 
their work ; we get them into the habit of work; we try, by 
putting them under a law of work, to get them to like work, 
to like to be busy, to feel idleness a burden, to wonder how 
people can like to be idle, to feel a real pleasure in having 
things to do and in doing them well and at proper times. See 
how we who are parents do naturally try to turn law into 
liberty, and, so far as we can, get our children to do freely 
and for choice what at first they do for duty and because they 
must. 

IJ. Do we wish to find freedom, liberty, delight, in religion 
and the service of God? There is only one way to do so, and 
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that way is by obeying the law of God, with our own hearty 
choice and firm and constant endeavour, until that which begins 
by being law ends in being perfect liberty. ‘ Whose service is 

perfect freedom.” Men are apt to think that these things are — 
opposite to one another; that where there is service there 
cannot be freedom, and where there is freedom there is, of 
course, an end to service. But no; in the true service of 
God is the only real, perfect, happy freedom, just as in the 
obedience of the law of God is the only real and perfect liberty. 
The Prayer-book does but echo the words of St. James. It 
is all one whether the words be “God’s service is perfect 
freedom,” or “God’s law is perfect liberty.” Either way it is 
the same: no freedom without service; no liberty without 


law. 
G. MOBERLY, Parochial Sermons, p. 111. 


REFERENCES: i. 25.—Homziist, vol. iv., p. 37. i. 25-27.—Clerzy- 
man's Magazine, vol. vi., p. 275. 


Chap. i, ver. 26.—“If any man among you seem to be religious, and 
bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, this man’s 
religion is vain.” 

Tue Bridling of the Tongue. 

Consider the large class of sins to which an unbridled tongue 
renders us liable. 

I. One of the commonest employments of the human tongue 
is that of lying, and liars are among those to whom is specially 
reserved the blackness of darkness for ever; in fact, it is the 
devil’s own primeval sin. “He is a liar,” said the Lord, “and 
the father of it.” With certain qualifications, deceit is thought 
little of, and may therefore be easily indulged in without giving 
much cause of alarm to a man who seems to be religious, and 
who is yet, perhaps, deceiving his own heart. The tongues of 
all professing Christians are not so bridled as to guide them in 
the narrow path of sincerity; and though ‘lying in its gross 
forms may be scouted from respectable society, yet pure, un- 
adulterated truthfulness is not always left behind. 

II. So in the case of blasphemy and profane swearing. These 
are also sins of the tongue, which in their coarser and most 
revolting forms are driven out of decent company; and yet 
there may be milder forms of the same kind of sin, which may 
be much more easily committed, and with respect to which the 
proper management of the tongue may be a matter well worthy 
of the consideration of many who might fancy that no such 
caution is needed by them, Slander is another sin which 
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may be avoided by the bridling of the tongue. The manage- 
ment of the tongue is not, of course, the only Christian virtue, 
but it is a plain, manifest, practical duty, omission to perform 
which at once puts the stamp of spuriousness upon a man’s 
religion, An unruly tongue, an envious tongue, a lying tongue, 
are all indications of something being rotten in the heart of 
a man’s religious system ; and until he has put a bridle upon 
his tongue and brought it into subjection to the law of Christ 
there can be no hope of that man’s religion being such as God 
can approve. 


HARVEY GooDWIN, Parish Sermons, vol. iii., p. 319. 


‘REFERENCE: i. a6.—J. Keble, Sermons from Easter to Ascension, 
p. 416. 


Chap. i., ver. 27.—‘ Pure religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this, To visit the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion, and to keep himself unspotted from the world.” 


Tue Christian Service of God. 

I. The general meaning and intention of this passage is 
obvious. No doubt some of these early converts from Judaism, 
to whom the Epistle of St. James is addressed, found it very 
hard, trained as they had been in mere outward formalism, with 
no deep sense of personal responsibility, to form an adequate 
conception of the lofty moral purity involved in that perfect law 
of liberty which they had professed to accept as the law of their 
lives. It had not penetrated the will and become its ruling 
principle. They had not succeeded in freeing themselves from 
the bondage of the evil habits in which they had been trained ; 
they had not learned that God as revealed to them in Christ 
must be worshipped with the service of a blameless life. St. 
James mentions a very obvious fault, that of an unbridled 
tongue, as an example of the habits which are inconsistent 
with this service. ‘‘By thy words thou shalt be justified, and 
by thy words thou shalt be condemned.” 

II. This, however, is a mere negative view of the subject ; 
in this St. James only gives us an instance (one out of many) of 
a habit by which the religious service of God is violated. He 
goes on further to tell us in what that service consists. And 
he teaches us that its most obvious and indispensable features 
are two: (1) active benevolence, and (2) unworldliness. 

III. The religion here spoken of is the outward service of 
God only, and must flow from a heart changed and purified by 
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a living faith in Jesus Christ. It is from His Spirit that we 
must seek the power of rendering this religious service; and to 
obtain the aid and teaching of that Spirit is the first duty of our 
Christian calling. 
G. E. L. Corton, Exfository Sermons on the Epistles, vol. ii., 
p. 28. 


CHRISTIAN Service of God. 

I. It is clearly wrong so to interpret St. James : as to make 
him say literally that the whole of religion consists in acts of 
charity and temperance. It is manifest that every idea of. 
religion contains in it, the idea of serving God. And it is 
equally clear that there can be no serving God without intending 
to serve Him—that is, without thinking Him to have a claim on 
our service. When, then, St. James calls the works of charity 
and temperance “ pure and undefiled religion,” or the service of 
God, it is plain, by the very force of the words, that he must 
mean such works of charity and temperance as are done in 
order to serve God—that is, such as are done in faith. For if 
they be done without any notion of God they cannot be called 
a pure service to God, for they are not a service to Him at all, 
except accidentally ; they are no service so far as regards our 
intention. 

II. What St. James means, then, is no more than this: 
The Christian who would truly serve God in Christ must serve 
Him not in word, but in deed ; and he selects especially two 
classes of good deeds which form, as it were, the very essence 
of that service : those of charity and purity. And here the lesson 
of the text is one peculiarly applicable. It points out what are, 
and ever have been, the peculiar virtues of Christianity, what 
all parts of the New Testament alike insist on. And they are 
so insist |] on, not only for their importance, but also for their 
difficulty, because they are at variance with some of our 
strongest inclinations and must be practised against the 
greatest temptations to the contrary, because, although we 
may find one of the two agreeable to us, it hardly ever happens 
that we find both to be so; but, on the contrary, men have 
endeavoured to make up for neglecting the one by their great 
attention to the other, as if benevolent persons might be 
excused for their worldly-mindedness or persons of strict and 
pure and quiet lives might be excused for their want of active 

‘charity. 
T. ARNOLD, Sermons, vol. vi., p. 263 
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Pure Religion and Undefiled. 

What is the ground of the difference of tone observable in 
the inspired writers (and especially in St. Paul and St. James) 
on the subject of true religion, one giving the most emphatic 
prominence to faith, the other a prominence equally emphatic 
to works? The ground is to be sought— 

I. Partly in the truth which they set forth. There are many 
analogies between objects contemplated by the eye and truths 
contemplated by the mind. We walk abroad, and some work 
of art—say a house—meets our eye. We place ourselves 
before it to survey its architecture. The front presents certain 
features : columns, doors, windows, balconies, verandahs. We 
move round it to another point of view. The picture is then 
changed. On this side possibly are trellis-work and creepers ; 
no entrance is observable, and the outlook from the windows. 
is upon wood instead of landscape. But we have yet two more 
sides to survey, which may very possibly present different 
features still, and after that we may mount a neighbouring 
eminence which commands the house, and obtain a view 
different entirely from all the preceding, the gables and 
chimneys seeming to emerge from a tuft of trees. Now, as 
it is with real objects, so it is with real truths. If they be in- 
deed truths, they too are solid, and have more than one aspect. 

II. In the difference of their own minds. If there be many 
aspects of Christ, there are several inspired minds which con- 
template and set forth those aspects. True religion has a body, 
or substantial, and a spirit, or animating, part. The body of it is 
faith ; the spirit of it is works. And because one definition of 
it may contemplate its body, and another may contemplate its 
spirit, both definitions may be equally true, and yet both 
utterly different. St. James is contemplating the vitality of 
religion, not its mere personal appearance. He says, “ Rest 
not content with the outward framework.” The production of 
the framework will not satisfy the great Judge at the last day. 
He will push His researches beyond that. He will inquire 
whether the framework has shown itself alive, whether it has 
breathed, and moved, and walked, and wrought, and given the 
other symptoms of life. 

E. M. GOULBURN, Occastonal Sermons, p. 36. 


REFERENCES: i. 27.—C. H. Gough, Christian World Pulftt, 
vol. i, p. 317; B. Wilberforce, Zézd., vol. xvi, p. 97; Preacher’s 
Monthly, vol. V., p. 242. ii. 1-9.—Homiletic Quarterly, vol. i., p. 460. 
ii. 8—D. Jackson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxiv., p. 157. ii. 10. 
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—J.H. Thom. Laws of Life, 2nd series, p. 167. ii. 10, 11.—H. W. 
Beecher, Crristian World Pulpit, vol. xii., p. 107. ii, 10-26.— 
Hlomiletic Quarterly, vol. ii., p. 39. 


Chap. fi, ver. 12.—“§o0 speak ye, and so do, as they that shall be judged 
by the law of liberty.” 


Tue Law of Liberty. 

Take these two words, “the law of liberty "—liberty and 
law They stand over against one another. Our first con- 
ception of them is as contradictory. The history of human 
life, we say, is a history of their struggle. They are foes. 
Law is the restraint of liberty. Liberty is the abrogation, 
the getting rid, of law. Each, so far as it is absolute, implies 
the absence of the other. But the expression of the text 
suggests another thought, that by the highest standards there 
is no contradiction, but rather a harmony and unity between 
the two; that there is some high point in which they unite; 
that really the highest law is liberty, the highest liberty is law ; 
that there is such a thing as a law of liberty. 

I. First, what do we mean by liberty, the oldest, dearest, 
vaguest, of the words of man? I hold it to mean simply the 
genuine ability of a living creature to manifest its whole nature, 
to do and be itself most unrestrainedly. Now between this 
idea and our ordinary thought of law there must, of course, 
bean inherent contradiction.. The ordinary laws of social and 
national life are special provisions made for the very purpose of 
restricting the very natures and characters of their subjects. 
National law does not aim at the development of individual 
character, but at the preservation of great géneral interests by 
the repression of the characteristic tendencies of individuals. 
We hear the word ‘‘law,” and it has this repressive sound. We 
hear the noise of grating prison doors, of heavy keys groaning 
in their locks. We see the lines of chains or the lines of 
soldiers that bind the individual’s freedom for some other in- 
dividual’s or for society’s advantage. Law is constraint as yet, 
and is the foe of liberty. 

II. The law of constraint is that which grows out of man’s 
outward relations with God; the law of liberty is that which 
issues from the tendencies of a man’s own nature inwardly 
’ filled with God. That is the difference. Just so soon as a 
_man gets into such a condition that every freedom sets towards 
duty, then evidently he will need no law except that freedom, 
and all duty will be reached and done. You see then what a 
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fundamental and thorough thing the law of liberty must be. All 
laws of constraint are useless unless they are preparatory to, 
and can pass into, laws of liberty. This doctrine of the law of 
liberty makes clear the whole order and process of Christian 
conversion. Laws of constraint begin conversion at the outside, 
and work in; laws of liberty begin their conversion at the 
inside, and work out. 

III. The whole truth of the law of liberty starts with the 
truth that goodness is just as controlling and supreme a power 
as badness. Virtue is as despotic over the life she really sways 
as vice can be over her miserable subjects. Here is where we 
make our mistake. We see the great dark form of viciousness 
holding her slaves down at their work, wearing their life away 
with the unceasing labour of iniquity; but I should not knew 
how to believe in anything if I did not think that there was a 
force in liberty to make men work as they can never work in 
slavery. There is one large presentation of the fact of sin 
which always speaks of it as a bondage, a constraint, and conse- 
quently of holiness as freedom or liberation; but I believe 
there is no more splendidly despotic power anywhere than that 
with which the new life in a man sets him inevitably to do 
righteous and godly things. If there is one thing on earth which 


is certain, which is past all doubt, past all the power of mortal | ° 


hindrance or perversion, it is the assurance with which the 
good man goes into goodness and does good things, ruled by 
the liberty of his higher life. Oh for such a liberty in us! 
Look at Christ, and see it in perfection. His was the freest 
life man ever lived. Nothing could ever bind Him. He 
walked across old Jewish traditions, and they snapped like 
cobwebs ; He acted out the Divinity that was in Him up to the 
noblest ideal of liberty. But was there no compulsion in His 
working ? Hear Him: “I must be about My Father's business.” 
Was it no compulsion that drove Him those endless journeys, 
foot-sore and heart-sore, through His ungrateful land? “I must 
work to-day.” What slave of sin was ever driven to his 
wickedness as Christ was to His holiness? What force ever 
drove a selfish man into his indulgence with half the irre- 
sistibility that drove the Saviour to the cross ? Who does not 
dream for himself of a freedom as complete and as inspiring as 
the Lord’s? Who does not pray that he too may be ruled by 
such a sweet despotic law of liberty ? 
PHILLIPS BROOKS, Zhe Candle of the Lord, p. 183. 
REFERENCES: ii, 12,—R. Gregory, Christian World Pulpit, 
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vol. xxxii., p. 305; Preacher’s Monthly, vol. v., p. 343; J. Keble, 

Sermons for Sundays after Trinity, Part Il., p. 331. ti. 14-17.— 

T. Hammond, Christian World Pulfit, vol. xii., p. 378. ii. 15.— 

Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xviii., No. 1061. 

Chap. ii., ver. 18.—“ Yea, a man may say, Thou hast faith, and I have 
works: show me thy faith without thy works, and I will show thee 
my faith by my works.” 

I. Notuine is more evident than that the whole passage now 

before us is directed against the language in the Epistle to the 

Romans, as that language was misinterpreted by the wickedness 

of fanaticism; and that it does not in the slightest degree 

interfere with it as taken according to the meaning of the 
writer. The words, “Show me thy faith without thy works,” 
are intended to allude to St. Paul’s words that “a man is 
justified by faith without the deeds of the law.” Taking faith 
in the sense in which it has often been used since—that is, 
“ correct opinion’”’—and taking the words, “ without the deeds 
of the law,” with nothing further to explain them, and we have 
at once that most wicked doctrine which St. James condemns, 
namely, that if a man’s opinions about God be right, he need 
care nothing for his affections and conduct, whereas St. Paul 
was not speaking of any such belief as was no more than 
opinion. He did not say that “‘He who believes in one God is 
justified,” but ‘ He who believes in Jesus Christ is justified,” 
nor, again, did he mean by believing in Jesus Christ believing 
in such facts about Him as the heathens believed—namely, that 
there had been such a man crucified in Judea under Pontius 

Pilate—but he meant “ whosoever believed that Jesus Christ 

died for his sins”—a thing that never was believed really by 

any one who did not care for his sins beforehand, and can be 
really believed by no man without its making him care for his 
sins a great deal more than he ever cared before. 

II, All, then, that St. James says in this passage is that 
correct opinions will save no man, or, to use the term “ faith,” 
not in St. Paul’s sense of it, but in the unhappy sense which 
others have too often attached to it, that a sound faith in 
religious matters will alone save no man. From the language 
of two great Apostles, we may surely derive an important 
lesson, not to make one another offenders for a word. We 
should not condemn our brother for using words which an 
apostle has used before him, as he, like the Apostle, may mean 
no more by them than this, that Christ’s people are those only 


in whom the Spirit of Christ abides. 
T. ARNOLD, Sermons, vol. vi., p. 269. 
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Chap. fi., ver. 19.— Thou believest in one God.” 
ATHEISM. 

I. For the vast majority of mankind, two phenomena have been 
in all ages, and I believe will be to the end of time, the all- 
sufficient proof that there is one God. One is the universe ; 
the other is the conscience: one is the starry heaven above; 
the other is the moral law within. To every good man a true 
conscience not only tells of a God above us, but is a god 
within us. It is the categoric imperative which says to a man 
direct from heaven, “ought” and “ must.” 

IJ. For nations there can be no morality if they know not 
God. In a brief tormented existence, ungoverned by any laws 
save their own appetites, the character of a world deprived of a 
holy ideal may be summed up in two words: heartless cruelty ; 
unfathomable corruption. I say that any nation which denies 
God becomes by an invariable law a degraded nation at last, 
and any age which denies God sinks in great measure 
into an abominable age. If atheism continues for a time to 
kindle its dim torches at the fount of life, those torches soon die 
out in smouldering flames. A nation may walk for a short 
time in the dubious twilight left on the western hill-tops when 
the sun is set; but the twilight soon rushes down into the 
deep, dark night when God is denied, when faith is quenched, 
when prayer has ceased. It is never long in a nation before 
the holy warfare of ideas is abandoned for the base conflict of 
interest, never long before hatred and envy usurp the place of 
charity, and lust takes the place of honourable love. When 
once Christianity is dead, the world will be twice dead, a 
wandering star for which is reserved the blackness of darkness 
for ever. 


F, W. FARRAR, Christian World Pulpit, vol, xxi., p. 177. 


REFERENCE: ii. 24.—F, W. Brown, Christian World Pulsit, 
vol. xiii,, p. 58. 


Chap, ii, ver. 26.—“ For as the body without the spirit is dead, so faith 
without works is dead also.” 
Justirication by Faith. 

I. Justification by faith is in fact a doctrine belonging of 
necessity to all true religion, and not to the Christian religion 
only. Men speak sometimes as if the Gospel had introduced a 
method of salvation which is not the completion and perfection 
of all that went before, but a method utterly opposed to it, as 
though Abraham and the patriarchs entered heaven by a quite 
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different door from St. Paul and the members of the Christian 
Church. But the New Testament teaches differently. St. Paul 
entirely repudiates the notion of his having made void the law 
by the doctrine of faith; he shows that the principle which 
justified Abraham was identical with that which he preaches as 
the principle of Christian justification, a conclusion which is 
- confirmed by the Old Testament expression that ‘ Abraham 
believed God, and it” (that is, his fazth) “was counted unto him 
for righteousness.” If I wanted independent confirmation of 
St. Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith, I would seek it in 
the confession of any man whose spiritual consciousness was 
ever so slightly awakened, and who sought, on his knees before 
God, some communication of the Divine life; and I am sure 
that the earnestness with which such a man would implore help 
from above would sufficiently show that no works of man can 
establish that union with God which is the life of the human 
soul. 

IJ. When St. Paul wrote with so much earnestness, it was 
not faith itself for which he was contending so much as for 
faith in the Lord Jesus*Christ as opposed to faith shown in any 
other way. Who shall say that he put faith before works? 
He never made the comparison at all. He simply pointed to 
Christ as the way to the Father, and therefore to union with 
Christ, or faith in Him, as the only conceivable means of bring- 
ing forth fruit to the praise and glory of God. 

; Harvey Goopwin, Parish Sermons, vol. ii., p. 198. 


REFERENCES: iii. 1-18—Homiletic Quarterly, vol. ii., p. 188. 
iii. el Keble, Sermons for Christmas and Epiphany, p. 483; 
. H. Thom, Laws of Life, vol. i., p. 266; H. W. Beecher, Chrestian 
orld Pulpit, vol. xv., p. 301. iti. 4.—F. Wagstaff, /ézd., vol. xxii., 
p- 170. iii.,5.—J. F. Haynes, Loid., vol. XVili., P. 543 Lbid., vol. ii., 
p. 182; Homzlzst, 2nd series, vol. ii., p. 173. iui. 8.—D. Burns, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xv., p. 101; Clergyman’s Magazine, 
vol. i., Pp. 51. 


Chap. 1ii., ver. 17.—“‘But the wisdom that is from above is first pure, 
then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy.” 


I. RevEALED truth—the wisdom that is from above—is “ first 
-pure, then peaceable.” These two constitute a pair ; they are 
connected by a link of peculiar significance and power. - God 
preserves His own purity, and yet lifts the Jost into His bosom ; 
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the guilty get a free pardon, and yet the motives which bind 
them to obedience, instead of being relaxed, are indefinitely 
strengthened. Revelation is first pure and then peaceable ; the 
Revealer is a just God and Saviour. 

II. Revealed truth is gentle and easy to be entreated. This 
is not the .view which springs in nature and prevails in the 
world. The wisdom that bids an anxious inquirer turn from 
the Son of God, our Saviour, and pour his confession into a 
more tender heart, is earthly, sensual, devilish. . 

III. Revealed truth is full of mercy and good fruits. So far 
from being in all cases united, these two, in their full dimensions, 
meet only in the Gospel. 

IV. Revealed truth is without partiality and without hypocrisy. 
It is (1) offered alike to all, and (2) truly offered to each. 

W. ARNOT, Roots and Fruzts, p. 141. 


ConsipER the “ wisdom that is from above” in its secondary and 
subjective aspect, as a lesson printed on the life of believing 
men by the type of revealed truth, as the image left on human 
hearts by the seal which came from heaven and pressed them. 

I. The new creature, the work of the Spirit in believers, 
is first pure, then peaceable—(1) in relation to God; (2) in 
relation to ourselves ; (3) in relation to the world around. 

IJ. The new creature is gentle and easy to be entreated. 
Receiving out of His fulness grace for grace, Christians obtain, 
among other things, some of the gentleness of Christ. Those 
who possess any of it long for more. They speak of virtue 
being its own reward, and this is eminently true of gentleness. 

III. The new creature is full of mercy and good fruits, It is 
a principle of the Gospel that he who gets mercy shows mercy. 
When a man is full of mercy in this sinning, suffering world, 
a stream of benevolence will be found flowing in his track all 
through the wilderness. If the reservoir within his heart be 
kept constantly charged by union with the upper spring, there 
need be neither ebbing nor intermission of the current all his 
days, for opening opportunities everywhere abound. 

IV. The new creature is “without partiality and without 
hypocrisy.” (1) Without partiality. It is not the impartiality 
of indifference, but the impartiality of love. Some people 
practically discover that to be impartial is an easy attainment. 
They contrive to care equally for all by caring nothing for 
any. This is the equality of the grave. Our text describes the 
impartiality, not of withholding, but of giving. No partiality 
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for persons, peoples, sins. (2) Without hypocrisy. (a) In our 
intercourse with God; (4) in our intercourse with men. In 
Christians a likeness to Christ’s sincerity has been begun; 
it is their business to hold fast and press on; it is His pre- 
rogative to make the likeness perfect in His own time and by 
His own power. 
W. ARNOT, Roots and Frutts, p. 155. 

REFERENCES : iii. 17.—Bishop Boyd-Carpenter, Church of Engiand 
Pulpit, vol. viii., p. 35. iv. RA SET TES 4th series, vol. i, p. 86. 
iv. 1-14.—omiletic Quarterly, vol. ii., p. 340. iv. 2, 3.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxviii, No. 1682. iv. 4-12.—Homiletic Quarterly, 
vol. ii., p. 451. iv. 5.—J/dzd., vol. iv., p. 332. iv. 7.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xxil., No. 1276. iv. 7-10.—J02d., vol. xxiv., No. 1408; Clergyman’s 
Magazine, vol. x., p. 82. 


Ohap. iv., vers. 11, 12 
EVIL-SPEAKING. 

Part of the Christian life has to do with the tongue, and 
looking at it in its social aspect, the greatest part. The ways 
in which the sin forbidden in the text may be committed are 
legion, and time would fail us in any attempt to give them 
‘even the barest enumeration. 

I, The first and most absolute form in which we can speak 
evil of a brother is by uttering against him a wilfully false accu- 
sation. One could have wished, for the sake of the honour of 
our race, that such a deliberate sin had been impossible ; but 
unfortunately it is so common and inveterate that a special law 
against it was uttered on Sinai, and written on the stony tablet 
by the finger of God. And of all sinners in the world, the liar 
is the greatest and the most hopeless. While every sin is bad 
enough, and needs the special mercy of. Heaven for its forgive- 
ness and the special help of Heaven for its cure and abandon- 
ment, lying seems to go deeper into the heart and to taint it 
more thoroughly than any other. And there is this terrible 
peculiarity about it, that, while it is a sin in itself, it is also a 
shield for every other sin. Lying often takes the form of evil- 
speaking ; and then you have a double evil, an evil compounded 
of malice and falsehood. Every stone of falsehood we put into 
the walls of the temple of truth will crumble; its colour will 
strike through whatever paint we may put upon it; and the 
great Architect will have it taken down and replaced by a stone 
of truth. 

II. Another form of evil-speaking is that of exaggerating 
faults that are real. While there has been an immense sacri- 
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fice of truth, there has been, on the part of the thoughtless 
romancers, an entire oblivion of the golden law, ‘Do unto 
others as ye would that they should do unto you.” 

III. Another way in which men speak evil one of another is 
by the unnecessary repetition of real faults. He that is without 
fault, let him first cast a stone at a faulty man. Of all species of 
conversation, there is none which is less profitable than that 
which consists of a morbid dissection of other men’s characters. 

IV. Another manner in which men speak. evil of each other 
is by a sort of mock sorrow. Under the hypocritical guise of 
pity and abhorrence of sin, they indulge in the mischievous yet 
too common propensity to publish the failings of some erring 
brother. 

V. Another manner in which men speak evil of each other 
is by misrepresenting language, motive, or circumstances. The 
extent to which this special form of evil-speaking goes on is such 
that it may well create great distrust in any story we hear. 
Things may sometimes be worse than the rumour, but in the 
majority of cases I am persuaded they are not half so bad. 
We are not to speak evil of each other because we are 
brethren, and because to speak evil of our brother is to 
speak evil of the law which commands us to love our brother. 
Let us jealously guard each other’s reputations, each looking 
to it that his reputation shall be worth the guarding. 


E. MELLOoR, Ju the Footsteps of Heroes, p. 138. 


Ohap. iv., vers. 18-15, 


Wuat is your life ? 

' I, It is a very mysterious part of God’s dealings, this making 
our life so uncertain. If we were not so thoroughly accustomed . 
to the fact, we should, I think, all consider it a very remarkable 
thing that God should make so much depend on man’s life, and 
yet should leave it so entirely unknown to him how long he 
will live. A man has a work to do, a great work, a work 
compared with which everything else he may do is mere 
trifling, and yet he does not know whether he shall have 
twenty years to do it in, or ten, or a few months or days. 

IJ. It will throw all the light we require on this difficulty, if 
we remember one thing: that our state here is one of trial; we 
are not told to do this thing and that thing so much for their 
own sakes, as for the sake of seeing whether we will obey God 
or not. God’s creatures must not be independent, but must be 
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tried and found faithful. No man has any right to say, “ Lord, 
I will follow Thee, but first let me” do my own pleasure. No 
man may say, I will have my youth to myself, and serve 
God in my old age. It is an insult to our heavenly Father 
even to think of such a thing, and therefore what profit would 
it be to us to know the number of our days, that we might be 
ccrtain how long we had to live! 

III. The truth of the text is the best truth to carry about 
with us in order to enable us to set things at their right value. 
If the uncertainty and shortness of life act to make those un- 
happy who are negligent of the will of God, in the same pro- 
portion will it give peace and comfort to the minds of those 
who do set themselves to do His holy will, for the troubles of 
life will appear trifling to him who thinks of himself as a 
traveller on his road home; a person on a journey will put up 
with many inconveniences, because he says they cannot last 
long, and home will appear even pleasanter after a rough 
journey. 

HARVEY GOODWIN, Parish Sermons, vol. i., p. 257. 

REFERENCES: iv. 13-15.—Pvreacher’s Monthly, vol. x, p. 44. 
iv. 13-16.—Homiletec Quarterly, vol. ii., p. 99. 


Chap. iy., ver. 14.—“ What is your life P” 


I. First, what is the intention of life? No man of any 
consideration can look on “this life” for a moment without 
connecting it with “the life that is to come.” It is evident 
that the first great intention of this “life” is education, so 
that as in a man’s “‘life” there is a portion upon this earth 
allotted to what is strictly preparatory to the rest, so is the 
whole immortal existence of a man arranged that there should 
be a period of instruction and cultivation, to be the educa- 
tion-time for his eternity. Allowing then that this “life” is 
education, education is made up of two parts: probation and 
cultivation. (1) Probation. I mean by that word that a man is 
to know himself, and to show to other men what he really is. 
That is probation. For the vindication of God’s justice, a 
man develops in this world; therefore God has placed him for 
a certain season to show what manner of man he is going to 
be. The circumstances in which he is put are exactly the 
best to unfold his character. There is not a point of “life” 
- in which there is not a probationary intention. (2) Education 
is also cultivation. Partly by instilling knowledge, but still 
more by drawing out powers, by establishing good habits and 
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exercising right feelings, a child is educated for his after-life. 
Just such is all the machinery which surrounds us in our 
present state. Every variety of fortune, every little minute 
occurrence of life, the Bible, the Holy Spirit, the very Atone- 
ment itself, are all calculated to train; they are all means to 
an end. 

II. But now I pass to the second thought which lies coiled 
up in the great question, “ What is life ?”—its duration. At 
the most a span; and that span is held by a thread. There is 
no certainty of “to-morrow,” and many years are out of the 
question. And, with the “angel of death” thus in the air, can 
you sit down at your pleasures, and no “blood,” on “ the 
door”? If that “blood” is once there, upon your heart, 
which is a man’s ‘‘ door,” the “door” of his existence, if “‘ the 
blood of Christ” has ever been applied, everything is changed, 
age is happy, death is joy. 

III. What is the real nature of “life”? All “life” is in the 
Father. Therefore he only “lives” who is united to the Father, 
and no man is united to the Father but by the power of “the 
blood of Jesus.” Therefore “the blood of Jesus” is the essence 
of Mlife.” 

J. VAUGHAN, Fifty Sermons, 4th series, p. 107. 


Chap. iv., ver. 14.—“For what is your lifeP It is even a vapour that 
appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth away.” 

THERE is no topic, 1 suppose, on which we are all so heartily 

agreed as that of the uncertainty of human life, and yet perhaps 

there is no topic, unanimous as our agreement about it may be, 

which produces so little effect upon character and conduct. 

I. The sacred writer of the text, a man of a very practical 
turn of mind, is speaking of the habit in which some persons 
indulge of laying their plans for the future without any re- 
ference whatever to the Divine goodwill and pleasure. They 
arrange, he says, a long course of procedure, extending over 
many weeks or even months ; they calculate the steps they will 
take, the transactions in which they will engage, the bargains 
they will strike, and all as if they were perfectly certain of a 
continuance of life. But is this wise or right? It is neither. 
It is foolish and wicked. These persons are feeling and acting 
as if they were masters of the situation and could command 
from God a prolongation of existence until their work was 
done, whereas such is the uncertainty of life that they 
positively cannot reckon upon what a single day will bring 
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forth. St. James would be the last man to condemn a reason- 
able foresight. He well knew that we must look forward, must 
provide, must lay plans for the future. It is not this that he 
condemns, But the thing which he visits with the severity o. 
his denunciation is the practical leaving of God out of His own 
world and the practical taking of the management of affairs into 
our own hands, which is implied in all confident reckoning upon 
the continuance of life. 

II. Consider the importance of the life which we are now 
living in the flesh when regarded as determining our future 
destiny for incalculable ages. Its very uncertainty is part of 
the merciful Divine plan for making us thoughtful. The un- 
certainty is the very thing we want for rousing us to earnest 
seeking after salvation. When we feel it is probable that we 
shall continue to live, and yet possible that we may die at any 
time, we are in the very best state of mind for attending to 
religion. 

G. CALTHROP, Penny Pulpit, New Series, No. 899. 

REFERENCES: iv. 14.—E. Carr Glyn, Church of England Pulpit, 
vol. i., p. 49; Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxx., No. 1773; Preacher's 
Monthly, vol. iil., p. 351. iv. 17.—J. H. Thom, Zaws of Life, and 
series, p. gt. v. 7.—J. M. Neale, Sermons for the Church Year, 
vol. i, p. 25; H. P. Liddon, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxxiv., 
p. 385; Momiletic Magazine, vol. vii., p. 340. 


Chap. v., vers. 7, 8.—" Be patient, therefore, brethren, unto the coming of 
the Lord.” 
Tue lesson of Advent is a twofold one. It is a lesson of 
watchfulness ; it is also a lesson of patience. They are the 
two contrasted tones heard all through that solemn discourse 
upon the Mount of Olives from which, as “in a glass, darkly,” 
through parable and figure, we have learned all that we can 
ever learn of that— 
‘‘ Far-off Divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.”’ 

I, Patience is a lesson which we all need. We need it in 
the heat and eagerness of youth; we need it in the more 
firmly held purposes and severer tempers of manhood; we 
need it in forming our opinions and in ordering our lives, in 
judging our friends, in judging our enemies, in judging our- 
‘selves; we need it in our selfish plans and in our unselfish 
ones also. Impatience wears many disguises. It is indeed 
nearly related to several virtues; but the near relations of 
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virtues are often not virtues themselves. To one it bears the 
appearance of frankness, which says out what others feel, 
which has no time ‘or care to soften wholesome, if unpleasant, 
truth; to another it seems like proper spirit, resenting what 
should be resented, chafing at officious criticism, claiming 
a man’s freedom in thinking and judging; to still another 
it seems the expression of energy, or zeal, or fearlessness, 
pushing on when others hesitate, making light of imaginary 
obstacles, so intent on a great end as to have no time for 
minute consideration of the means. In the smallest spheres 
of life, in little societies, in the family, in the individual soul, 
impatience destroys peace, takes its happiness from effort, 
wears out prematurely hearts which, if this poison were absent, 
would bear and do great things in God’s service. 

II. I suggest three points in respect of which especially the 


New Testament bids us connect the lesson of patience with the — 


thoughts of the Second Advent: (1) Judging. “Judge nothing 
before the time, until the Lord come.” “Let your moderation” 
(your fairness, largeness, gentleness of judging) “be known unto 
all men. The Lord is at hand.” Our Lord puts it in one 
word, not as a counsel of perfection, not as what in all cases 
we can actually do, but as an aim, an ideal, a warning: “ Judge 
not, and ye shall not be judged.” We should make allowance, 
look always on the best side, hope all things, believe all things. 
“He hath committed all judgment unto the Son, because He 
is the Son of man.” (2) Bearing. Think how many times in 
the Epistles we hear the words “patience,” “endurance,” and 
almost always in the context, either in word or in thought, is 
the remembrance of this limit, this great hope, in which men 
can stand firm. Our trials are very various; they vary with 
our years, our circumstances, our temperament. ‘The heart 
knoweth its own bitterness,” but the great sweetener to all may 
be the thought that God knows it too; that He is disciplining 
us for the day when He comes to “ restore all things,” to ‘‘ bind 
up the broken-hearted,” when ‘all sorrow and sighing shall 
flee away.” (3) Waiting. ‘“O tarry thou the Lord’s leisure,” 
sings the Psalmist ; “the patient waiting for Christ,” is St. Paul’s 
last word to the Thessalonians. Both of them knew that to 
anxious and eager hearts it was one of the hardest of lessons ; 
but peace cannot be had unless it be learnt, nor true strength. 
E. C. WICKHAM, Wellington College Sermons, p. 278. 


REFERENCES: v. J 8.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvii., No. 1025; 
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2nd series, vol. i., p. 86. v. 11.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxi., 
No. 1845; J. B. Brown, Christian World Puifit, vol. v., p. 376; 
Homiletic Quarterly, vol. ii., p. 269; vol. iii., pp. 287, 326. 


Chap. v., ver. 11.—“ The Lord is verv pitiful and of tender mercy.” 
Notze— 

I. The character here given to God: “The Lord is very 
pitiful and of tender mercy.” (1) “ Pitiful.” Pity is a feeling 
for, a feeling with, the distressed. The pity of God is of high 
quality and eminent degree. (2) “Of tender mercy.” It is 
kindness to the sinful, to the guilty and undeserving and ill- 
deserving. TZender mercy is mercy easily excited, not like a 
. flow of water produced by machinery, but like a stream of 
water from a spring or well. The merciful Father is of tender 
mercy, and the tenderness of that mercy has mot been produced 
by Christ ; it is, on the other hand, expressed and manifested 
by Christ. 

IJ, The character manifested. Observe the unfolding of this 
beauteous and glorious character. God has a purpose in all 
the afflictions of His saints, which when developed reveals 
God as very pitiful and of tender mercy. (1) Here, then, is 
something to believe. (2) Here is something to be ultimately 
seen: the end of the Lord. To be seen, there is the coming 
out of tribulation ; to be seen, the being better and more happy 
for that tribulation ; the comparison between the sufferings of 
the present time and the glory revealed ; the light and transient 
appearance of affliction when in conjunction with an eternal 
weight of glory; the high purpose and supreme wisdom of God 
in the suffering of affliction; the end seen to be better than the 
beginning ; and God proved, demonstrated, to be “ very pitiful 
and of tender mercy.” 

S. MARTIN, Comfort in Trouble, p. 28. 


Chap. v., ver. 18.—“Is any among you afflicted? let him pray. Is any 
merry ? let him sing psalms.” 
Reicious Worship a Remedy for Excitements. 

St. James seems to imply in these words that there is that 
in religious worship which supplies all our spiritual need, which 
suits every mood of mind and every variety of circumstances, 
over and above the heavenly and supernatural assistance which 
we are allowed to expect from it. Prayer and praise seem in 
his view to be a universal remedy, a panacea, as it is called, 
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which ought to be used at once, whatever it be that affects us. 
"xcitements are the indisposition of the mind; and of these 
excitements in different ways the services 'of Divine worship 
are the proper antidotes. How they are so shall now be 
considered. 

I. Excitements are of two kinds: secular and religious. 
First, let us consider secular excitements. Such is the pursuit 
of gain, or of power, or of distinction. A man may live from 
week to week in the fever of a decent covetousness, to which 
he gives some more specious names, till the heart of religion is 
eaten out of him. One very momentous use of prayer and 
praise with all of us is that it breaks the current of worldly 
thoughts. Our daily prayer morning and evening suspends 
our occupations of time and sense, and especially the prayers 
of the Church do this. The weekly services of prayer and 
praise come to us as a gracious relief, a pause from the world, 
a glimpse of the third heaven, lest the world should rob us of 
our hope and enslave us to that hard master who is plotting 
our eternal destruction. 

II. Next, let us consider how religious excitements are set 
right by the same Divine medicine. Is any one desirous of 
gaining comfort to his soul, of bringing Christ’s presence home 
to his very heart, and of doing the highest and most glorious 
thing for the whole world? Let him praise God; let David's 
holy Psalter be as familiar words in his mouth, his daily 
service, ever repeated, yet ever new and ever sacred; let him 
pray: especially let him intercede. Few are rich; few can 
suffer for Christ; all may pray. Other men will not pray for 
themselves; you may pray for them and for the general 
Church ; and while you pray, you will find enough in the 
defects of your praying to remind you of your own nothingness 
and to keep you from pride while you aim at perfection. 


J. H. NEwman, Parochial and Plain Sermons, vol. iii., p. 336 


Chap. v., vers. 13-16, 


Tue Visitation of the Sick. 

I, To understand the clause which refers to anointing with 
oil, it must be remembered that in those early and simple days, 
when little was known about the structure of the human frame, 
and the healing art resolved itself very much into a rude kind 
of surgery, oil was regarded as a great restorative—as, indeed, 
it is now—and as the best form of medicine. In the Old 
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Testament, Isaiah speaks of wounds and bruises which have 
never been closed, neither bound up, neither mollified with 
ointment ; andin the New Testament, when the good Samaritan ~ 
bound up the wounds of the traveller to Jericho, he gave oil 
as a medicine, and wine. Hence the application of oil is here 
prescribed possibly as the means which it might please God to 
bless to the sick man’s recovery, possibly only as a symbol of 
that recovery; but whether it be the prescribed means or 
_ symbol, no greater perversion of a Scriptural passage can be 
imagined than that which has found here a warrant for what 
_Romanists call “extreme unction,” that is, anointing, as a 
religious ceremonial, a patient who is given over by a physician 
and about to die. While we pray for the recovery of our sick 
friend, we must at the same time remember that Almighty God 
- works by means, and apply to the patient the remedies which 
a medical man prescribes; in a word, modern medicine, of 
’ whatsoever kind it be, corresponds to the ancient oil. 

‘ II. “If we have committed sins, they shall be forgiven him.” 
' The Apostle naturally means, if in respect to his particular 
sickness he have committed sins. Ina general sense we have 
all committed sins, and it is perfectly true that there is a deep 
connection between sin and disease; but at the same time it 
cannot be said of a particular case of sickness that the patient 
is suffering for his own sins. 

III. Visitation of the sick may be made in the way of fraternal 
sympathy, as well as of ministerial duty. That gracious 
acknowledgment of the King in the day of final account, “I 
was sick, and ye visited Me,” will surely not be made to the 
clergy only, but to all who have brought the accents of 
sympathy and the consolations of religion to the bedside of the 
sick and suffering, 

E. M. GouLBURN, Penny Pulpit, New Series, No. 241. 


REFERENCE: v. 14.—Homiletic Quarterly, vol. i., p. 132. 


Chap. v., ver. 15.—“ The prayer of faith shall save the sick.’ 


Amonc all the trials of life there is no occasion when we more 
deeply feel the need of God’s helping hand than when brought 
iow by sickness ourselves, or when we tremble for the life of 
some member of our household or a near and valued friend. 
Unwavering confidence in God inspires the belief that whatever 
is really for the best our gracious Father will be sure to grant. 
I. We should always be humble in our prayers. Doubtless 
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many a petition is rejected by a higher tribunal for lack of 
humility in the hearts of those who presented it. 

II. Importunate earnestness is another characteristic of suc- 
cessful prayer, if, at the same time, we have the spirit of 
submission to the wisdom of our heavenly Father. 


J. N. NorTON, Lvery Sunday, p. 351. 


Chap. v., ver. 16—“The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much.” 


Tue Strength of Working Prayer. 

I. The praying. It is not said “the prayer.” And the 
difference is worth observing. If it were said “the prayer,” it 
might seem as if the words of the prayer were like a charm, 
such as we read of in ancient fables, when some particular 
words repeated by any person are spoken of as able to produce 
some wonderful effect, so that, whoever uses them, they are 
regarded as equally powerful, the power, some mysterious 
imaginary power, being in the words themselves. It is the 
praying—the constant, earnest praying of the heart, not with- 
out words, no doubt, at least in general, but the constant, 
earnest praying of the heart—to which the effect is attributed by 
St. James. 

Il. It is the praying of a righteous man, not anybody’s 
praying. St. James is speaking of the continuous heart-praying 
of the man who, clinging to the righteousness which has been 
won for him in Christ, is earnestly bent on rendering to God 
in his own body, soul, and spirit, by the help of the Holy Ghost, 
the offering of a righteous and saintly life. That is the sort of 
man of whose praying the Apostle speaks. 

Ill. That sort of praying by that sort of man is a very 
strong thing. It is stronger than the wind, stronger than the 
earthquake, stronger than the sea, stronger than anything in 
the world; for Ged is moved by it, and He moves all ereation 
at His pleasure. 

IV. Its strength lies in the energy of its working; it sets 
on foot a mighty system of energies. The angels of God 
exult, the souls of men are wrought upon, the course of human 
events is guided, the grace of God is won, the Holy Spirit of 
God is abundantly poured out, by the secret incessant working 
of the mighty spiritual power that belongs to the “praying of 
the righteous man.” 


G. MOBERLY, Parochial Sermons, p. 235. 


———————— 
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FERVENT Prayer. 

Intercessory prayer is but one part of the great system of 
intercession on which human life is organised. Intercession— 
it is simply a “coming in between.” We know the word well 
in Roman political history as the tribune’s veto. In its widest 
sense it may be applied to every act in which one human being 
is able to come in between another and some evil that might 
befall him. Nay, we may extend it even more widely still to 
the whole principle of mediation, by which one man is used to 
convey blessings to another. As it was with our Lord, so it is 
with the Church which He founded to represent Him when He 
should be gone. Its whole existence is one living act of inter- 
cession. Always and everywhere the Church is an intercessor ; 
it is the expression of the mind of the Paraclete, standing by its 
very existence between .God and the world, standing between 
the world and the forces of evil which threatenit. Intercessory 
prayer is but the expression of its intercessory life. Through 
the power of the Holy Spirit, that interdependence of man 
on man which is seen in the actions of daily life finds a new 
sphere of operations in our prayers. Not merely the actions, 
not merely the character and influence, but also the praying, of 
a righteous man becomes a great force. 

I. It is a great force, first, because it forces us to keep up 
a true zdeal of what those for whom we pray may be. It makes 
us, -in George Macdonald’s striking phrase, ‘‘ think of them and 
God together.” If I pray for any one, that implies that ] have 
faith in him, that I believe he may be better than he is. Which 
of us does not know what a power for good this is? To know 
that some one does believe in us, that some one, knowing all 
our weakness, yet does believe that we can conquer our tempta- 
tions; to be with some one who expects us to be better, ¢his, 
even if it comes from those who have never knelt in prayer for 
us—this is an effectual intercession. 

II. Intercession is, again, a great force because it pledges us 
to do the best we can for those for whom we pray. We cannot, . 
in very shame, ask God to help those whom we are refusing to 
help ourselves when that help lies in our power; the very fact 
of intercession reminds us of the truth of the dependence of 
man upon man. We ask God to bless those for whom we care, 
and again and again He reminds us that His blessings are given 
through men, and the answer to our prayer is that we are sent 
on an errand of mercy. 

III. Intercession is also such a great force because it brings 
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into action the power of God, just as the tribune’s veto would 
have had no force if it had been spoken by him on his own 
responsibility. It was strong because armed with the strength 
of law; it was strong not with the strength of even a Tiberius 
Gracchus, but with the power of a sacrosanct authority : so our 
prayers are strong because they have the promise and the 
power of Christ behind them. i 
W. Lock, Sermon Year Book, vol. i, p. 1. 


REFERENCES: v. 17.—Homiletic Quarterly, vol. v., p. 96. v. 17, 18. - 
—J. Davis, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxvii., p. 214. 4 


Chap. v., vers. 19, 20, 


Means of Salvation. 

I. Let us see what character consists of, and then we may see 
where and in what way it may be changed. First of all, there 
is the character we bring with us into this world, which we 
call our nature; and then there is that second nature which 
education and habit impart. Christian divines in all times 
have taught that man comes into this world with a decided 
character, bent, or bias; they call it human depravity, and 
they account for it by original sin: and modern science is 
equally strong in maintaining that man comes into this world 
with the shaping influence of the past upon him and a de- 
pravity inherited from savage or animal ancestors. Anyhow 
here is the fact: a man comes into this world a positive and 
decided kind of being, with a nature of a fixed quality and 
texture, a nature which is a kind of concrete, a fusing together 
of all sorts of broken fragments and dust of the past, or, to 
take a more living illustration, a soul with all sorts of buried 
seeds in it. 

II. Conduct in the long run modifies character, especially that 
product of habit which we call second nature. By not doing a 
thing for a certain time a man cares less about doing it, his 
health is better, his courage higher, his pleasure with others 
increased, his self-respect more ample. The old taste begins to 
decay. A joyful audacity fills the eye which once had a 
suspicious, hunted look. New habits and tastes are gradually 
formed. In other words, a new character arises from changed 
circumstances, from a changed condition of things. Leave 
men, in all which surrounds them and acts upon them, in 
precisely the same state, without the smallest change, and they 
must remain the same. They must be brought into contact 
with new powers, new saving forces, if they are to be renewed 
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in the spirit of their minds. But since they cannot change 
themselves, but must be what they are, change must be thrust 
upon them; their salvation must be directly set up by a power 
outside themselves; they need a Saviour. This is the Divine 
law, and its great manifestation was the Son of God, who was 
Son of man, who is the perfect illustration of God’s dealings 
with man, the fulness of the Godhead bodily. He came to 
men, who without Him must have remained dead in trespasses 
and sins, and started them from the grave into newness of 
life. 
W. PAGE ROBERTS, Liberalism in Religion, p. 147. 


Dancer and Effort. 

I, There is, first, individual danger: the danger of erring 
from the truth. The danger may be either intellectual or 
moral, either the darkening of the understanding, or the 
corrupting of the heart. The allusion evidently is to one who, 
having known the truth, had departed from its safe and 
pleasant paths, and had come under the entanglements either 
of erroneous notions or of vicious life. And the twofold 
danger is in existence still. Moral error is, I need scarcely re 
mind you, more imminent and more disastrous than the other. 
It is quite possible to hold erroneous opinions in connection 
with a large charity. Wood, hay, and stubble are sometimes built 
with as clumsy materials on the true foundation; but where 
the danger is not intellectual, but moral, there is of necessity 
present alienation from God and tne prospect of perpetual 
exile from the glory of His power. Heresy is not a trifling 
thing; it is to be resisted and deplored: but the deadliest 
heresy is sin, and there is danger in a world where every 
influence is a temptation, and where every passion is a 
tempter. 

II. Take, next, the thought of individual effort: “If one 
convert him.” There is here a distinct recognition of the 
influence of mind over mind, that principle of dependence 
and of oversight which is involved in our mutual relationship 
as members of one family. Not the least of the endowments 
which make up our solemn stewardship is this mysterious and 
inseparable power of influence, one of the most important 
talents entrusted to us, and of which we shall have to give 
account at the judgment-seat of God. It is of universal bestow- 
ment; we are none of us without it. Your sphere is narrow, 
you say; your influence is small; you can do nothing for 
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Christ. One acorn is a very insignificant thing, but the 
majestic oak is its development of strength; one little rippling 
wavelet makes no account, but it is carried to the springtide, 
and the springtide were not perfect without it; one raindrop 
is hardly noticed as it falls, but it is enough for one rosebud’s 
life to make it blow. There is not one of you, however-small 
and scanty and narrow your influence, who may not, by patient 
and prayerful toil, become a wise winner of souls. 


W. M. PuNSHON, Penny Pulpit, Nos. 3674, 3675. 


REFERENCES: v. 19, 20.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. i, No. 45 ; 
vol. xix., No. 1137; A/omzlist, vol. iv., p. 3323 Hlomiletic Quarterly, 
vol i, p. 251. Vv. 20.—J. Keble, Sermons on Various Occasions, p. 156. 
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